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“YC MODERN INVESTMENT BANKING 
By Charles Lee Scovil, with Spencer Trask & Co. 


The banking house specializing in conservative investments has always 
borne a peculiarly personal relationship toward its clients. In former 
days, the business of investment banking was more or less limited in its 
scope, serving for the most part only the wealthy classes, the man of small 
means having little knowledge of the great benefits to be derived from 
conservative investment. He was thus left largely to the influence of 
unscrupulous promoters, who, through misleading statements and promises 
impossible of fulfilment, sought to enrich themselves at the expense of 
his savings. 

Nowadays, there is no reason why any one, even if he live in the smallest 
hamlet, should not profit by the advice of an investment house of the 
highest integrity, because to-day the modern investment organization, 
through its special agents, its personal representatives, or its personal 


correspondence, reaches the investor everywhere and anywhere. 


This change in conditions affecting the investment of savings has been 
due, in no small measure, to the helpful and constructive work of many 
of the influential magazines, which, once awakened to a realization of the 
vast amount of savings — aggregating many millions of dollars per annum 
— lost through a public misconception of the true meaning of legitimate 
investment, began a campaign of education that has contributed, and is 
contributing, to the benefit of every man or woman who would profit by 
the teachings of conservative investment. 


The facts bear out abundantly the accuracy of the statement that cease- 
lessly identified with this movement has been the influence of the banking 
house of Spencer Trask & Co. This house, in common with other re- 
sponsible banking firms, knows it to be true that every dollar unwisely 
invested represents a dollar of wasted thrift and economy, and that those 
dollars — be they the dollars of people of large or moderate means — 
are sorely needed in a country such as ours to further the growth and 
development of its numerous lines of sound and productive industry. 
Wisely invested, not only would the money yield the owners a fair return, 
but would contribute, directly or indirectly, to the welfare and comfort 
of every man, woman, and child. | 


It might be well to point out here that the difference — if there is any 
fundamental difference — between the investment of the surplus funds 
of the wealthy and the savings of people of moderate means, is this: The 
wealthy man may perhaps feel himself entitled to take, at times, a certain 
legitimate chance, while the man of moderate means, if he be wise in his 
age and generation, will constantly keep uppermost in mind the safety of 
his principal. 

We hear much nowadays about conservation — the conservation of 
our forests, of our mines, of our waterways — all of which is worthy of deep 
thought and wise action. But we should not let these things overshadow 
in importance the conservation of our individual dollars, for it must not be 
forgotten that the real wealth of a nation is to be measured by the financial 
welfare of its people as a whole. So that here is a form of conservation 
affecting the personal fortune of each individual, the basis of which is 
and always must be the lending of all possible encouragement to safe and 
conservative investment. | 


é ~eprRe ay 
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The firm of Spencer Trask & Co. has had forty years’ experience in de-" 
termining those factors which combine to make for sound investment, and 
during which time the house has made a special study of the particular 
kind of investment that would seem to be best adapted to the needs of 
each individual. As a result of this experience and study, this house 
reaches a large and ever widening circle of investors of all classes. 

Before purchasing, or, in other words, underwriting, an issue of securities, 
Spencer Trask & Co. make exhaustive examinations of the physical and 
financial condition of the company seeking new capital—the true value of 
its properties and assets, and its record of earnings for a number of years 
past. These examinations are made by engineers who specialize in re- 
porting on the particular kind of business under investigation, chartered 
accountants who delve into the books and records, and lawyers who pass 
upon all the legal proceedings — upon the mortgage in the case of a bond 
issue, or upon the charter provisions if the security represents a pre- 
ferred stock. 

‘Spencer Trask & Co.’s investment offerings are not confined to the . 
special issues underwritten by: them, but comprise a variety of securities, 
including Railroad, Municipal, Public Utility, Guaranteed Terminal, In- 
dustrial and Equipment Bonds, Short Term Notes and Investment Pre- 
ferred Stocks.. Thus, this firm is always in a position to submit offerings 
of those securities for which investors may have more or less of a preference. 
In the main, however, the business of Spencer Trask & Co. is with that 
large and growing circle of. people who desire to invest their money con- 
servatively and obtain at the same time a fair rate of income. In acting 
in this advisory capacity, and once it knows the nature of the funds to be 
invested, this firm is particularly careful to suggest only those securities 
which would seem to most fully reflect the personal needs of each individual 
investor. This is perhaps one of the most-important functions of an 
investment house, and gives to it a distinctly professional atmosphere. 

This professional service — this idea of conscientious endeavor to conserve 
the best interests of the individual investor — leads directly to the subject 
of diversification, which is now generally regarded as of large importance 
in the prudent investment of money, and which Spencer Trask & Co. 
were the first to bring prominently before the American investing public. 
Diversification means the distribution of money, not only among differ- 
ent types of investments, but also as to the geographical location of 
the properties securing the investments. 

For example, the’investor having a preference for public utility bonds 
would be carrying out the idea of diversification as to geographical location 
_ if he were to purchase issues secured upon properties situated in different 
sections of the country, as indicated by the following: 


SUM TO BE INVESTED, APPROXIMATELY $5,000 


Vield Adoni 


$1,000 Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich., First Mortgage 5%: 
Bond; interest payable January a and July 1; principal 
due January 1, 1933. Denominations $1,000 each . OF dy Ae ORIG 


$1,000 Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio, First 
Mortgage 5% Bond; interest payable April 1 and October 
I; principal due April I, #939. Denominations $500 and 
$1,000 each. . wae ey eat AN Be ait Rg 
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$1,000 Watertown Light & Power Co., Watertown, N. Y., 
First Mortgage 5% Bond; interest payable January 1 


and July 1; principal due January 13 1959: 


tions $500 and $1,000 each 


$1,000 Rome Railway & Light Co., Rome, Ga., 
5% Bond;-interest payable January 1 and July 1; prin- 


cipal due January 1,1937. Denominations $1,000 each 


- $1,000 Beloit Water, Gas & Electric Co., Beloit, Wis., 
gage 5% Bond; interest payable March 1 and Septem- 
ber. 3; principal due March 1, 1937. Denominations 


$100, $500 and $1,000 each 


Average yield about 


Denomina- 


First Mortgage 


First Mort- 


Yield About 


5.00% 


5.20% 


5.25% 
5.03% 


The above fund would be well distributed among high-grade public 
utility bonds secured in every instance by a first mortgage on properties of 
companies, each operating in a different state — Michigan, Ohio, New 


York, Georgia, 


and Wisconsin. 


To illustrate again, if the investor desired to carry out the idea of diversi- 
fication both as to types of investments and their. geographical location, 
his object could be accomplished by the following method: 


SUM TO BE INVESTED, APPROXIMATELY $5,000 


(1) $1,000 
(2) $1,000 


(3) $1,000 


(4) $1,000 


(5) $1,000 


Yield About 


City of Tacoma, Wash., Green River Special Water 
Fund (No. 2) 5% Bond; interest payable April 1 and 
October 1; principal due serially in semi-annual in- 
stalments from April 1, 1913 to October 1, 1939, both 
inclusive. Denominations $500 and $1, 000 


Carolina Terminal Co., Charleston,.S. C., First Mort- 
gage 5% Sinking Fund Bond; interest payable May 
1 and November 1; principal due November 1, 10937. 
Guaranteed principal and interest by Clyde Steamship 
Co. Denominations $1,000 each he ants oe 


Stephenville North & South Texas Railway Co. First 
Mortgage 5% Bond; interest payable January 1 and 
July 1; principal due July 1, 1940. Guaranteed prin- 
cipal and interest by St. Louis Southwestern Railway 


. Co. by endorsement on each bond. Denomination 


$1,000 each. 


Consolidation Coal Co. First and Refunding Mort- 
gage 5% Bond; interest payable June 1 and Decem- 
ber 1; principal due December 1, 1950. Denomina- 
tion $1,000 each Soot ect Ea Be ceat aie ree os 


Indiana Railways & Light Co., Kokomo, Ind., First 
and Refunding Mortgage Sinking Fund 5% Bond; in- 
terest payable January 1 and July 1, at the office of 
Spencer Trask & Co.; principal due January: T, 1943. 
Denominations $500 and $1,00c0each ts 


Average yield about 


4.75% 


5.05% 


5 35% 


5.40% 


5.14% 


This would give the investor erone security and ample diversification, 
as indicated by the following: 


_ (1) $1,000 bond on thé water works system of one of the largest cities on 
the Pacific Coast, the City of Tacoma having created a special fund 
for the payment of the principal and interest of the entire issue of 

these bonds. 


vi 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


If the funds were those of a business man, who wished to invest some of 
his money in high grade bonds and the balance in securities of a conserva- 
tive type, he could accomplish his purpose, and adhere at the same time to 
the principle of diversification, by purchasing issues of the following char- 


acter: 
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$1,000 bond of an issue secured by a first mortgage on valuable terminal 
properties, and, in addition, guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
endorsement by a well-known transportation company. 


$1,000 bond of an issue secured by a first mortgage on an important 
section of a large railroad system, which guarantees the payment of 
the principal and interest by endorsement on each bond. 


$1,000 bond of alarge and important industrial corporation, which has 
been in existence for the past half century, and which has paid dividends 
on its capital stock (now amounting to $25,000,000) without inter- 
ruption for more.than twenty-five years, the present rate being 6% 

per annum. 


$1,000 bond of an issue secured by a mortgage on important street rail- 
way, electric lighting, and steam heating properties, the total bonded 
debt per mil2 of street railway, [including the electrical generating 
station and distribution system, and the steam heating plant, conduits, 
etc.| being at rate of about $25,000, compared with an average bonded 
debt per mile of more than $40,000 for other large interurban systems 
operating in adjacent but non-competitive territory. 


SUM TO BE INVESTED, APPROXIMATELY $5,000 
Yield About 


(1) $1,000 Long Island Railroad Co., North Shore Branch First 


Consolidated (now First) Mortgage 5% Bond ; inter- 
est payable quarterly, January 1, April 1, July 1, and 
October 1; principal due October 1, 1932. Guaran- 
teed principal and interest by Long Island Railroad 
Co. by endorsement on each bond. Denomination 
SDI 000, €8.0N aero rita ee tbs. | wt) iat <0 ne ee ee 


(2) $1,000 Burlington Railway & Tiehe Co., Burlington, Ia., 


First Mortgage 5% Sinking Fund Bond ; interest 
payable March 1 and September 1; principal due 
March 1,1932. Denomination$1,oo0ceach .' . . 5.30% 


(3) $1,000 Central States Electric Corporation Ten-Year 5% 


Secured Notes ; interest payable June 1 and De- 
cember 1; principal due June 1, 1922. Denomina- 
tions $500 and $1,0007each jae eens 


(4) $1,000 Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada, Ltd., First a 


Refunding Mortgage 6% Bond; interest payable 
January 1 and July 1; principal due July 1, 1941. 
Denominations $100, $500,and$1,oo0each «ww 5.90% 


(5) 10 shares Utica Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., 7% Cumula- 

tive Preferred Stock; dividends payabl: quarterly, 

January I Kea I July x 1, and October 1. Par value 

GI06. eee Le oe, nos oGes 
Average yield about «hj Saye) eine kegs tn Pee ee ee 


This would give to the business man a well rounded out list of security 


- 


holdings, as follows: 


(1) 
(2) 


$1,000 underlying railroad bond. 


$1,000 bond of an issue secured by a first mortgage on public utility 
properties, the replacement value of which is largely in excess of the out- 
standing bonded debt, while the earnings for the past five years have 
averaged about twice ‘the annual interest charges. 
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(3) $1,000 Ten-Year 5% Note of an issue secured by deposit of common 
stock of a public utility corporation, which, from the standpoint of 
operating efficiency, stands in the very front rank of electric light and 
power companies in the United States, and has an excellent record of 
earnings and dividend payments. ‘The common stock is conservatively 
valued at over 150% of the par value of the total amount of notes issued 
against it. 

(4) $z,000 bond of an issue secured by a mortgage on the properties of the 
largest industrial corporation of its kind in the Dominion of Canada, 
with assets largely in excess of the total bonded debt, and earnings 
well beyond annual bond interest and sinking fund requirements. 


(5) .10 shares of preferred stock of one of the largest industrial corpora- 
tions of its kind in the United States. For the seven years and one 
month ended December 31, 1911, the net profits averaged about 23. 
times the annual dividend requirement on the total amount of 7% 
preferred stock now outstanding. 


All the above securities, besides numerous issues of similar character, 
are dealt in by Spencer Trask & Co., and are to be regarded as among the 
best investments of their respective types. Many of the issues are held in 
part by well-known insurance companies and other large institutions, while 
their general distribution among a wide circle of conservative investors, 
executors and trustees, lends to them a market sufficiently broad for the 
needs of the average individual, whose primary requirements are safety 
as to principal and interest, combined with a fair rate of income. 

In the investment of business reserve funds, accumulated to provide 
against unforeseen contingencies, the securities should be of a character to 
permit of convertibility into cash on short notice. For example, short- 
term notes of standard railroads and other large corporations, with a 
proper proportion of high-grade railroad, municipal and public utility 
bonds, and under certain conditions, some high-grade industrial bonds —of 
all of which types of securities Spencer Trask & Co. are always in position 
to submit diversified offerings. 

To the investor of small means, having available for investment not 
more than, say, $500, the principle of diversification could be adhered to by 
placing subsequent funds in different types of securities. This is done 
frequently by the $1,000 investor, to whom the idea of diversification 
invariably makes a strong appeal. 

Spencer Trask & Co. keep a complete record, which is always 1mme- 
diately available, of the security holdings of each of its clients. These 
records are frequently reviewed with the object of suggesting to clients the 
exchange of those investments which may show a fair profit for other 
securities holding forth every reasonable promise of similar profit as time 
goes on. The suggesting of such exchanges involves no small degree of 
moral responsibility, because the first thought always must be as to the 
proper margin of value behind the security to be substituted, and the- 
adaptability of the investment to the personal requirements of each in- 
dividual client. 

The home office of Spencer Trask & Co. is at 43 Exchange Place, New 
York; the Albany Office at State & James Streets; the Troy Office at 
River & Fulton Streets; the Boston Office at 50 Congress Street, and the 
Chicago Office at 72 West Adams Street. The firm is a member of the 
New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges, and through its various offices, 
agents, or representatives has every facility for executing orders for the 
purchase or sale of all types of securities in the principal financial markets 
of the United States, Canada, and Europe. 
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~ Modern Investment Banking 


The discussion of this subject in the five preced- 
ing pages of The Business Almanac should have 
no small value to the man or woman interested in 
sound investment. 


The article explains clearly why there is no reason 
for any one to fail to profit by the advice of an 
investment house of the highest integrity — 


The care taken by a responsible investment firm 
to surround its security issues with all possible 
safeguards — 


The meaning of diversification, and the wisdom — 
of applying that principle to all funds employed 
in the great field of investment — 


The exchange of investments showing a fair 
profit for others holding forth every reasonable 
promise of similar profit as time goes on. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
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_ THE BUSINESS ALMANAC g. 


THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT FROM ABOVE 


Lower Broadway, New York, from the top of the Singer Building tower, 612 feet above the street. 


Laws and institutions are constantly tending to gravitate. Like clocks, they 


must be occasionally cleaned, and wound up, and set to true time. 
— Henry WARD BEECHER — LIFE THOUGHTS. 


JANUARY 


Tues. | Wed. | Thur. 


al le 
New Year’s 


a | | es | a | ef i) 


7 8 9 


14 | 1 16 


2O 21 22 | 23 | 24 


27 | 28 | 29 | 30 


Legal Holidays in the Various States 


January 1. New Year’s Day: In all States (including District of Columbia), except 
Kansas and Massachusetts. (In Maine a bank holiday only legally.) January 8. Anni- 
versary of the Battle of New Orleans: In Louisiana. January 19. Lee’s Birthday: 
In Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, and Arkansas. 


Jewish Holidays 
Holidays in the Hebrew Calendar for the Hebrew years of 5673 and 5674 falling in 
the Christian year 1913 are given in the order they fall in 1913. The Hebrew 
year 5673 began September 12, 1912 and runs to October 1, 1913. 
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FINANCIAL CALENDAR* FOR JANUARY 
Bonds Maturing — January 


Jan. I, 1913— BALTIMORE & 
OHIO RAILROAD (Staten Island Rapid 
Transit): 1st mortgage $1,000,000. 

Jan. 1913 BOSTON & MAINE 
RAILROAD (Worcester, Nashua & Roch- 
ester): 1stmortgage secured; ($511,000 due 
in 1913); amount outstanding $1,246,000. 

Jan. 1, 1913— CANADA SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: ist mortgage extended 
in 1908 (Canadian money); amount out- 
standing, $14,000,000. 

Jan. 1913 — CAROLINA, CLINCH- 
FIELD & OHIO RAILWAY: Equipment 
gold notes, Series B, due $50,000 semi- 
annually. 

Jan. 1913 — CHICAGO, ROCK IS- 
LAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Equip- 
ment notes, Series E, gold, $5,000 due 
semi-annually. 

Jan. 1913 CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Rock 
Island improvement notes, guaranteed prin- 
cipal and interest, $225,000 due semi- 
annually; amount outstanding $1,350,000. 

Jan. 1, 1913 — INTERBOROUGH- 
METROPOLITAN COMPANY: Collat- 
eral trust notes $15,000,000 gold call 102. 

Jan. 1, 1913 — INTERBOROUGH- 
METROPOLITAN COMPANY: Collat- 
eral trust notes extended in 1908, 1910, 
Igtr and 1912; amount outstanding 
$2,039,520. 

Jan. 1913 — MANISTEE & NORTH- 
EASTERN RAILROAD: ist mortgage 
gold, due part yearly, redeemable; amount 
outstanding $1,460,000. 

Jan. 1, 1913 -NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL LINES: Joint eq. trust gold 
$2,000,000 annually; amount outstanding 
$26,000,000. 

Jan. 1913 — NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL LINES: Joint eq. trust gold 
$1,000,000 yearly; amount outstanding 
$15,000,000. 

Jan. 1, 1913 — NORFOLK & WEST- 
ERN RAILWAY: Equipment trusts, 
Series A, gold, last instalment; amount 
outstanding $200,000. 

Jan. 1913 —PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD: Penn. Steel equipment im- 
provement trust; amount outstanding 
$4,000,000; payable from January, quar- 
terly. 

Jan. 1913 PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Locomotive equipment trust 
notes; part due quarterly; amount out- 
standing $75,000. 


Jan. 1913 PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Locomotive equipment trust 
notes; $15,000 due quarterly; amount out- 
standing $45,000. 

Jan. 1913 — PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Equipment notes payable 
$4,680 monthly. 

Jan. 1913—ST. LOUIS: & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series D and E, $12,188 due 
monthly; mature May to13. 

Jan. 1913 —ST. LOUIS & SAN f 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series J, part due $5,006 quar- 
terly. 

Jan. 1913 —ST. PAUL EASTERN 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY: tst mort 
gage gold, interest guaranteed. Amount 
outstanding $1,120,000. 

Jan.*19173 — SALT LAKE goes Os 
ANGELES RAILROAD: 1st mortgage 
gold; amount o..tstanding $300,000. 

Jan. 1913 —SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage gold, 
Series J, $45,000 due semi-annually. 

Jan. 1913 — SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage gold, 
Series K; due $15,000 semi-annually. 

Jan. 1913 — TOLEDO & OHIO CEN- 
TRAL: Equipment notes; amount out- 
standing $32,000. 

Jan. 1913 — TONOPAH & GOLD- 
FIELD: First mortgage $1,500,000 gold 
redeemable; amount outstanding $688,000. 


Industrial Bonds 


MANUFACTURERS LIGHT & 
HEAT COMPANY: st mortgage due 
$50,000 yearly; amount outstanding 
$150,000. 

Jan. 5 — PACIFIC TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY: Two-year 
gold notes $5,000,000. 

ROGERS-BROWN IRON COM- 
PANY: 1st and ref. mortgage $8,000,000 
gold redeemable 1023; amount outstanding 
$5,150,000. 

TEXAS COMPANY: ist mortgage 
notes gold, $300,000 due yearly, redeem- 
able at par; amount outstanding $2,700,000. 

Jan. 15 —UNION TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY: Notes redeemable at 101; 
amount outstanding $2,305,000. 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORPO- 
RATION: St. Clair Steel, 1st mortgage 
gold, guaranteed, $100,000 due yearly; 
amount outstanding $1,300,000. 


Annual Meetings — January 
(Dates based on advance information only and subject to change) 


Jan. 2— Swift & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 
Jan. 3— Boston & Lowell at main office, North Union Station, Boston, Mass. 


*See Note Page 7. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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JAN. I 

Am. Bank Note pf. 13% 

Am. Beet Sug. pf. 13% 

Am. Brass. 14% 

Am. Can. ptf. 14% 

Ame Car? 5s pi13% 
& c. 4 of 1% 

Am. Caramel pf. 2% 


. Chicle pf. 13% 


Am. Cigar pf. 3% 

Am. Cities pf. 3% 

Am. Express. 3% 

Am. Gas & Elec. c. 13% 
Am. Iron & Steel 13% 
Am. Piano pf. 12% 
Am. Pipe 2% 

Am. P. & Lgt. pf. 13% 


Smelters’ Sec. pf. 
a. 14%; b. 15% 
. Snuff pf. 13% & c. 


2% 
Am.. Sugar pf. 13% & 
fF te 

m. Thread pf 5% 
Am. Tobacco pf. 14% 
Assets Real 12% 


Baldwin Loco. Works 
c. 1%; pf. 32% 
Bangor Ry. & El. pf. 


12% &c. 1% 
Beech Creek 1% 
Bell Tel. of Mo. 13% 
B’ham Ry. 3% 
Bliss, E. W. pf. 2% 
Boston & Lowell 2% 
Boston & Maine c. 1% 
Boston & Prov. 23% 
Boston R. B. & L. 13% 
B’klyn. Rap. Trans. 17% 
B’klyn. Union Gas 23% 
Buff. Gen. Elec. 13% 
Bush Terminal 2% 
Butte Elec. & P.c. 13% 


Can. Con. ‘Rubber ~ pf.- 


13% 
Can. Gen. Elec. 12% 
Can. Pac. Ry. 23% 
Can. Salt 2% 
Capital Trac. 13% 
Celluloid 2% 
Cen. Leather pf. 13% 
Cen. & So. Am. Tel. 14% 
Chattahoochee & G. 23% 
Chattanooga Gas 13% 


‘City Ry. | Dayton, c: 
13%; pf. 13% 
Chi. & E. Ill. pf. 13% 


Chi. Jct. Rys. pf. 13%; 
C.22% 
*Chi. & Northw. pf. 2% 


c. 1% 
Chi. R. I. & Pac. 13% 
Chi. & West. Ind. 13% 
Cin. St... Ry. 17% 
C’bus. Gas & E. pf. 15% 
Colts Arms. 13% 
Conse Geta eeu bee Ce 


le 
Conn. River R. R. 5% 
Cumber. Tel. & T. 2% 
Delaware R. R. 4% 

Det. & Mack. pf. 23% 


Dixon Crucible 3% 
Dom. Coal c. 1%. pf. 


aS ee 
Duluth Edison 13% 
}Eastman Kodak pf. 


13% | 

Elec. Storage c. 1%} pf. 
. 

Fitchburg pf. 13% 


* Pref. has prior right for divis. up to 7%, 


Dividends Payable — January 


Fleischman Cin. pf. 1% 

Fort Smith Lt. & Trac. 
Co. 14% 

Frankford & S’wark 
Phila. 9% 

Gen. Chemical pf. 13% 

Great Lakes Tow. pf. 


Ta 7/0 
Guggenheim Ex. 23% 
Holyoke St. Ry. 8% 
Ill. Cen. Leased 33% 
Ill. Traction pf. 13% 
Interboro R. T. 23% 
Int’l. Ocean Teleg. 13% 
Int’l. Silver pf. 13%- 
Joliet & Chicago 13% 
KGa bees Cale piat 75 
Lehigh Valley 5% 
Laurentide Paper 2% 
Little Rock Ry. pf. 3% 
Lorillard pf. 13% : 
L’ville Frac, c. 13% 
Lowell, Mass. Gas 3% 
Lykens Val. 1% 
Mackay pf. 1%; c. 12% 
Maine Central 13% 
Manhat. Ry. N. Y. 12% 
Mass. Elec. Rys. 2% 
Mobile & Birm. pf. 4% 
Morris & Essex Ex. 33% 
Narragansett Elec. 2% 
Nat'l Lt. Ht. & Power 

pf. 12% 
Nat’l Sugar pf. 14% 
New Haven Gas 2% 
N. Y. & Harlem pf. 5% 
N. Y. Lack. & W’n 12% 
N. Y. Telephone 2% 
N. Hampshire Elec. Rys. 

pf. 137%. 
No. American 14% 
Northwestern Gas. Lt. 


c. 14% 
Northw’n. Teleg. 2% 


‘Norwich & Worc. 2% 


Ogden Mine R. R. 23% 

Ogilvie Flour 2% 

Ohio Traction c. 1% 

Old Colony R. R. 13% 

Pitts. F. W. & Chi. 12% 

Pitts. McK. & V. 6% 
per an. 

Portland Ry. pf. 1% 
Porto Rico Rys. c. 1% 
pf. 13% 4 

Prov. Telephone 2% 

R. R. Securities 2% 
Ren. & Saratoga 8% 

per an. 

Rep. Ir. & St. pf. 13% 
Rich. Fred. & Pot. 24% 
Ridge Ave. Passgr. 6% 
Rome & Clinton 33% 
Safety Car Heat’g. 2% 
Sears Roebuck pf. 13% 
Sloss pf. 12% 

So. Pacific c. 13% 


JBL reg 1s 
pf.-14% 


Toronto Elec. 2% 
Tri. City Ry. & Lt. pf. 


137%. 
Twin City R. T. pf. 13% 
Underwood pf. 12%}; c. 


ae 

Union Pacific c. 23% 

Union Pass. Phila. 93% 

Union Trac. Phila. 3% 

United El. Lt. Spring- 
field 22% ) 

U..Si Ref.+&M, Co. pt. 
12% c. 1%}. 


com. to 3% after which both stocks share alike. 


+Last div. on com. stock 323% 


§ Seven per cent. quarterly—2% extra in 1912. 


Wash’n. Water Pow. 2% 
West End pf. 4% 

West Phila. Passgr. 10% 
Woolworth Co. pf. 13% 


JAN. 4 

Aug. & Sav. 24% 
Det. Hills. & So. 2% 
United Shoe 2% 


JAN. 5 
Aur. Elg. & Chi. 13% 
Swift & Co. 123% 


JAN. 6 

Lehigh Val. 5% 

Montreal Steel pf. 12%; 
Car 


JAN. 9 

Am. Gas & Elec. c. 6% 
per an. 

Bangor & Ar. 4% per an. 

Cen. & So. Am. 13% 

Corn Products pf. 1% 

Reading Co., 2d pf. 1% 

Trinidad Elec. 15% 

Un. Switch c. 3% pi. 3% 

Westing. Air Brk. 5% 


JAN Io 


Atlantic Coast Line 33% 
Bost. Sub’n. Elec. pf. 1% 
Neb. Telephone 13% 
Phila City Pass. 72% 


JAN. 13 
Louisville Gas 23% 


JAN 15 

Am. Agricul. Chem. c. 
1%; pf. 13% 

Am. Rolling Mill c. ‘3%; 
pf. 13% 


Am. Seeding pf. 13% 
Am. Shipbldg. pf. 12% 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 2% 
Am. Typef. pf. 14%; c. 


1% 
Am. Woolen pf. 13% 
Asso. Gas & Elec. 13% 
Asso. Mer. 12% 
Babcock & Wilcox 13% 
Bell Tel. of Can. 2% 
B’klyn. City R. R. 23% 
Can. Cement 7% per. an. 
Coal & Coke c. 

14%; pf. 12% 
Claflin c. 13% 
Con. Trac. N. J. 2% 
D. L. & W. Coal 23% 
Den. & Rio G. pf. 23% 
Detroit Edison 13% 
Gen. Electric 2% 
Ga. R. R. & Bank’g 3% 
Globe Wernicke 13% 
Grand Trunk Ry. 2% 
Int’l] Harvester c. 14% 
Int’l. Paper Co. 3 of 1% 
Jergens A. pf. 13% 
Kan. City So’n pf. 1% 
Mass. Lighting 13% 
Manchester Trac. 2% 
Mexican Telegraph 22%; 
§Nat’l. Biscuit c. 24% 
Nat’l. Carbon c. 13% 
N. Y. Central 17% 
INGE Yeu bel a2, 
Northern Central 4% 
Ohio Fuel Supply 2% 
Oklahoma Gas pf. 14% 


per year payable quarterly from January. 


Otis Elevator pf. 13%; 
Cc Lyo 

Ottumwa Ry. & Lt. Co. 
pf. 12% 

Proctor & G. pf. 288 

Quaker Oats c. 23% 

Reece c. 1% 

St. L. & S’wn. 2% 

Sar. & Schen. R. R. 34% 

Seattle Elec. 13% 

SONNE lets ka, 

S. Porto Rico Sug. pf. 2% 

Tol., St. L. & W’n. pf. 1% 

Twin City Rapid Transit 
Co. c. 14% 

Union Bag & P. pf. 1% 

United Fruit 2% 

Uni Gas ace HilneN vy. 
pf. 13% 

Union Natural Gas 23%° 

United Gas Imp. 2% 

U. S. Smelting pf. 12%; 
(oy 1g 

U. S. Printing 13% 

Va. Caro. Chem. pf. 2% 

Wells-Fargo 5% 

Western States Gas & 
Elec. Co. pf. 13% 

W. U. Tel. $ of 1% 

Westing. Elec. pf. 12%; 
(6, TE 

Worcester Gas 3% 


JAN. 16 
Hocking Val. 2% 


JAN. 17 


East Penna. 3% 
Daly—West 13% 


JAN. 20 


Am. Zinc L. & S. 2% 

Anaconda, 50 cts. per sh. 

Can. Car & Fdy. pi. 13% 

Citizens Tel. 2% 

Cleveland Cin. Chi. & 
Stale pis. 15% 

Del. L. & W. 23% 

Fed. Lt. & Trac. pf. 13% 

Ga. Ry. & Elec. 2% 

Nipissing 123% 

Tol. Home Tel. 13% 

Western Md. pf. 1% 


JAN. 21 


Am. Loco. pf: 13% 
Lowell Gas 3% 


JAN. 22 
‘An Dia ten Ne Jeet 


JAN. 24 


DuPont c. 3% 
prc: C. & St. L. pf-14%3 


Cc. 14% 
Chi. Pneu. Tool 1% 
Pitts. Coal Co. pf. 13% 
JAN. 26 


Lake Shore & M. S. 6% 
N. Y. Aic Brake 13% 


JAN. 28 
Mich. Central 3% 


JAN. 30 

Consol’n Coal 13% 

Distillers 4 of 1% 

Goldfield 30 cts. 

U.S. Rubber 1st pf. 2%: 
ad pf. 14%; c. 1% 


after which com. is entitled to 7%, then Pref. to 3% more and 
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INTERIOR OF A COTTON MILL * 

The tremendous growth of the cotton industry in the United States in the last two decades is shown in 
the facts that the cotton manufactures exported from this country in 1900 amounted to $24,003,087, while in 
Igt1 they amounted to $40,851,918. 

W hiniver annybody offers to give ye something f’r nawthin’, or something 
fr less than it’s worth, or more f’r something thin it’s worth, don’t take anny 


chances: Yell fra polisman. — DIsseRTATIONS BY Mr. DooLey. 


FEBRUARY 


Lincoln’s 


Birthday 


19 


(ae Holidays i in the Various States 


February. Mardi Gras: In the Parish of Orleans, Louisiana. February 12. Georgia 
Day: In Georgia. February 12. Lincoln’s Birthday: In California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, "North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. February 22. Washington’s Birthday: 
In all the states, District of Columbia, and Alaska. ‘February (third Tuesday). Spring 
Election Day: In Pennsylvania. 
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FINANCIAL CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY 
Bonds Maturing — February 


Feb. 1, 1913— ATCHISON, TO- 
PEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY: 
Debenture gold, Series K and L, $2,500,000 
each, amount outstanding $5,000,000. 


Feb. 1, 1913 — BOSTON & LOWELL 
RAILROAD. Bonds 20 years not mort- 
gage; amount outstanding $1,000,000. 

Feb. 1913 — CANADIAN NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: Improvement R. 5., 
Series A, $184,000 due semi-annually. 


Feb 1913 — CENTRAL VERMONT 
RAILWAY: Eq. trust notes due $49,000 
each Feb. and Aug. 


Feb. 1913-—— CHICAGO & EAST- 
ERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD: Equip- 
ment bonds, Series E, due $125,000 semi- 
annually. 


Feb. 1¢613— CHICAGO & EAST- 
ERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD: Equip- 
ment bonds, Series F, due $220,000 semi- 
annually. 


Feb. 1913 CHICAGO & EAST- 
ERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD: E.&T.H. 
equipment bonds, Series B, $20,000 semi- 
annually 


- Feb. 1913— CHICAGO & EAST- 
ERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD: E.& T.H. 
equipment bonds, Series C, due $60,000 
semi-annually. 


Feb. 1913 — CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Equip- 
ment notes, due $325,000 semi-annually. 


Feb.. 1913 CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Equip- 
ment notes, Series F, gold, $12,000 due 
semi-annually. 

Feb. 1913— DENVER, NORTH- 
WESTERN & PACIFIC RAILWAY: 
Locomotive equ’pment notes guaranteed 


American Locomotive Company, due 
$17,500 quarterly. 
Feb. 1, 1913—HUDSON COM- 


PANIES: Secured convertible gold coupon 
notes; amount outstanding $10,000,000. 


Feb. 1913 — KANAWHA & MICHI- 
GAN RAILWAY: Equipment bonds due 
$23,000 semi-annually. 


Feb, 1913 — KANSAS CITY, FORT 
SCOTT & MEMPHIS RAILWAY: Equip- 
ment notes, Series B, $85,000 due semi- 
annually. 


Feb. 1913— LAKE SUPERIOR 
AND ISHPEMING RAILWAY: ist 
mortgage $1,400,000 serial redeemable to1; 
amount outstanding $924,000. 


‘Feb. 1, 1913 — MINNEAPOLIS & 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD:. Gold notes 
$4,000,000 secured by collateral, extended 
IgI1I; amount outstanding, $4,000,000. 


Feb. 1913 — PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Equipment notes payable 
$4,680 monthly. 


Feb. 1913-—ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series B, redeemable at par, 
part due semi-annually (Feb. and .Aug.). 


Feb: 1913—-ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series D and E, $12,188 
monthly; mature May 10913. 


Feb. 21913 =— ST. LOUIS, & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Col. So., N. 
O. & P. equipment trust notes, guaranteed, 
due $80,000 semi-annually (Feb. and 
Aug.). 

Feb. 1913—SOUTHERN RAIL- 
WAY: Debenture notes, gold; amount 
outstanding $10,000,000. 


January Meetings — Concluded 


Jan. 8 — Arizona Com. Copper Co., 


Jan. 13 ——Am. Cement, at Philadelphia. 
N. Y. Office, 165 Broadway. 


Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 


Boston, Mass. 


Wabash Pittsburg Terminal Railway 


Jan. 14 — Standard Oil Co. of N. J., Bayonne, N. J. 
Jan. 16 — Toledo Railways and Light Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Jan. 20 — Harbison — Walker Refractories Co. 
21 — Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. , Philadelphia., Pa. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Jan. 25 — Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co., Akron, Ohio. 


. 27 — Consolidated Gas Co., 


124 E. 15th St., N.Y. City. 
. 28 — Twin City Rapid Transit Co., Elizabeth, Ni. J: 


Jan. 29 — Old Dominion Co., 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 31 — Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., ag es Na Ve 


The FINANCIAL CALENDER for 1913 is - correct as to the forecasted dates in so 


far as it is possible to make it from advance information. 


Dividends are payable on or 


about the dates given, but it is better to know within a few days than not at all. 


8 


FEB. I 
Am. Gas & Elec. pf. 13% 
Am tee Oc race pts 


13%; Cc. 23% 
Atchison pf. 24% 
Bordens Milk c. 4% 
Brill pf. 12% 

Butte Dee, fe 1 he 


12%, 
Cambridge Elec. 3% 
Cambridge Gas 5% 
Can. Southern 13% 
Cen Re Re OLeNie i825 
Charlestown Gas 5% 
Claflin 1st 13%; 2d 13% 
C’bus Ry. pf 13% 
Com. Edison 12% 
Con. Gas Pitts. 2% 
Conn. & Pass. Riv. pf. 


3% 
Cuba R. R. pf. 14% 
Cuyahoga Tel. 14% 
Dominion Coal pf. 33% 
Ey Sta lasoubeataeros 
Edison Boston 3% 
El. Bond & Sh. pf. 14% 
Elgin Watch 2% 
Fall River Gas 3% 
Federal Sug. pf. 13% 
Great Northern pf. 13% 
Guanajuato P. & EI. 


Co. pf. 14% 
Harrisburg Trac. 6% 
per an. 


Hartford Elec. 24% 


Houston Elec. pf. 3%} 


Cc. 13% 
Int’l. Nickel pf. 13% 
Int’l. S. Pump pf: 13% 
Jacksonv. Elec. pf. 14%; 


c. 12% 
K. C. Stock Yds. 14% 
Lawrence Gas. 4% 


Feb. 1 — Virginia Railway Co., Norfolk, Va. 
N. Y. Office, 253 Broadway. — Peoples’ Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, III. 
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Dividends Payable — February 


Lewiston Aug. &-: W. 


13% 
Lowell Elec. 2% 
Lynn Gas & Elec. 10% 
per an. 
Mass. Gas 1% 
Massawippi Val. 3% 
Minn. Gen. El. pf. 3% 
& c. 2% 
Montreal St. Ry. 14% 
Municipal Gas 24% 
Nash. Chat. & St. L. 3% 
Nat’l. Biscuit pf. 13% 
Ne Ke Got, Yarn pina, 
Nevada Cal. Power 2% 
per an. ° 
Northern Nev. 8% per 


an. 
Northern Pacific 12% 
Ohio Traction pf. 13% 
Omy cE lee mit ioe Ra ipi 
23% 
ea COAST TSE 
ad 14%; c. 14% 
Phila. Co. Pitts. c. 12% 
Pitts: & L. E. 5% 
Portland Gas Light 33% 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
pf. 13% 
Procter & Gamble pf. 


2% 

Public Ser. Inv. c. 14%; 
pf. 13% 

Quaker Oats Co. pf. 


12% ‘y 
Ry. & L’t. Securities c. 
2%; pf. 3% 
Rys. Co. Gen’l. 4% per 
an. 
Reading Co. 14% 
Siegel Store pf. 12% 
Dt.ul. oo oan iran. ISet 


1% 
Syracuse L’tg. pf. 15% 


Union St. Ry. 2% 
United Cigar Mfg. c. 


1% 
United Dry Goods c. 


2 
U. S. Realty 14% 

U. S. Telephone pf. 14% 
W’n. Tel. & Tel. pf. 


23% 
FEB. 6 
N. Y. & Richmond 14% 


FEB.. 7 
Mohawk 6% per an. 


FEB. 10 


L’ville & Nash. 34% 
Nat. Rys. of Mex. 2% 
Peoria & B. V. 8% per 


an. 


FEB. I5 

Am. Beet Sugar c. 14% 
Am. Radiator pf. 2% 
Boston Elevated 3% 
Buff. R. & P. 3% 
Cambria Steel 14% 
Canadian Cement pif. 


Ig /o0 
Havana Elec. pf. 134%; 


c. 14% 
Jeff. & C’field pf. 24% 
Miami Copper Co. 50 cts. 
Mobile Elec. pf. 12% 
Mont. L’t. H. & P. 2% 
Nat’l. Carbon pf. 12% 
Niles-Bement pf. 14% 
Pacific Gas 13% 
Pratt & Whit’y pf. 13% 
Proctom & Gy ex 39, 
Pullman 2% 


Annual Meetings — February 


(Dates based on advance information only and subject to change) 


Feb. 3 — Illinois Brick Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Feb. 
' Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


ing Co., 303-305 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Feb. 19 — Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Feb. 20 — General Chemical Co., Manitou, N. Y. 


Feb. 24 — Commonwealth Edison Co., 120 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Feb. 25 — Del. Lack. & West’n. at 90 West St., N. Y. City. American Writing 


Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers L’t. & Heat Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Feb. 26 — Pittsburg Plate Glass Co., Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Feb. 27 — The Tennessee Copper Co., 11 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Rome Wat. & Og. 14% 
Sears Roebuck c. 12% 
Southern Cal. Ed. pf. 
14%; c. 14% 

Tampa Elec. 2% 7 
United Bank Note 1% 
U. S. Express 13% 

Va. - Caro. Chem. c. 14% 
Wilmington & Nor. 14% 


FEB. 18 
Nor. & W’n. Ry. Co. pf. 


1% 


FEB 10. 


Ft. Worth & D. C. 4% 
per an. 


FEB. 20 


Ch. St.-P: Mz & ©; pt. 
32% _C. 33% 

Del. & B. Brook 2% 

Lit. Bros. 23% 


‘FEB. 25 


North Penn. 2% 
People’s Gas 12% 
Vandalia 1% 


FEB. 28 
Amalgamated Copper 


3% 
Ala. Gt. So’n. 3% 
Asso. Mchts. 13% 
Lehigh Coal 2% 
Mexican Southern Ry. 
14% 
Penn. R. R. 13% 
Pittsburg Brewing pf. 


13% 
U. S. Steel pf. 12% 


The Mackay Cos., Boston, Mass., 


4—Am. Can Co. at N. Y. City. Detroit United Railway, Detroit, Mich. 
6 — United Cigar Mfgrs. Co., 1020 Second Ave., N. Y 

12 — Chicago Telephone Co., at Chicago, Ill. 
17 — National Carbon Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


18 — Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo. National Enameling & Stamp- 


Sears 


The 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT CROP 


In recent years the “world’s”? wheat crop has averaged slightly more than three 
billion bushels annually, of which about 8 per cent. is exported from one country to 
another in the form of flour and 17 per cent. in the form of wheat, making a total of 
about 25 per cent. of the world’s wheat crop which enters international trade. The 
United States exports about 52 per cent. of all the flour that is shipped from one country 
to another, and about 11 per cent. of the wheat. 
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THE NEW YORK .STOCK EXCHANGE 


The centre of the New York financial district, where every business day in the year millions of dollars 
worth of stocks and bonds change hands 


A business with an income at its heels 
Furnishes always owl for its own wheels. — CowPeER. 


MARCH 


Mon. | Tues. Thur. Fri. 


eS ee 

a —————— ._ [ 
SSS ne ee ee ee 
ee ee Oe | EEE 


eS ee Oe es | aasas,:— 


Legal Holidays in the Various States 


March 2. Anniversary of Texas Independence: In Texas. March 4. Inauguration 
Day: In District of Columbia in years when President is inaugurated. March 21. 
Good Friday. March 23. Easter. 


Jewish Holidays 


March 20. Feast of Esther. 
March 23. Feast of Purim. 
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FINANCIAL CALENDAR FOR MARCH 


Bonds Maturing — March 


March 1, 1913—BESSEMER & 
LAKE ERIE RAILROAD; Locomotive 
equipment trust; amount outstanding 
$150,000. 

March, 1, 1913 — CANADA SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: 2nd mortgage for 
$6,000,000 (Canadian money) ; amount out- 
standing $6,000,000. 

March 1913 — CANADIAN NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: Improvement R 5S, 
Series B, due part semi-annually; amount 
outstanding March, 1912 $1,500,000. 


March e 1913 — CANADIAN 
NORTHERN RAILWAY: Imperial Roll- 
ing Stock, Series S, $100,000 yearly; out- 
standing $600,000. 

March 1, 1913 — CANADIAN 
NORTHERN RAILWAY: Imperial Roll- 
ing Stock, Series R; due $170,000 yearly. 

March 15, 1913 — CHICAGO & AL- 
TON RAILROAD: Secured gold notes 
convertible into stock at holder’s option; 
redeemable; amount outstanding 
$2, 5009000. 

March, 1913 DENVER & RIO 
GRANDERAILROAD: Equipment bonds, 
Series B, redeemable ror gold, $75,000, due 
semi-annually. 


March, 1913 — DETROIT, TOLEDO 
& IRONTON RAILWAY: Locomotive 
notes, part due semi-annually, amount out- 
standing $94,500. 


March, 1913 — HUDSON & MAN- 
HATTAN RAILROAD: Car ~ trusts 
$46,000 due semi-annually. 


March 15, 1913 — LAKE SHORE & 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY: 
Notes 60,000,000 francs renewed in 1912; 
amount outstanding 60,000,000 francs. 


March 1, 1913—NORFOLK & 
WESTERN = RAILWAY: Equipment 
trusts, Series B, gold, last instalment; 
amount outstanding $200,000. 


March, 1913 — PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD: Penn. steel equipment trust 
gold, last instalment; amount outstanding 
$500,000. 

March, 1913 —PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Equipment trust notes pay- 
able $4,680 monthly. 

March, 1913 -PITTSBURGH, 
SHAWMUT & NORTHERN RAIL- 
ROAD: Car trusts (receiver’s) due $84,000 
yearly, payable November and March. 

March, 1913 RUTLAND RAITL- 
ROAD: Equipment trust gold, maturing 
$33,000 yearly; payable Mar. and Nov. 
Matures 1916. 

March, 1913 — ST. LOUIS & SAN 


-FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Three-year 


gold notes redeemable at par; amount out- 
standing $8,000,000. 

March, 1913 — ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series D and E, $12,188 
monthly; mature May 1913. 

March, 1913 — ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series H; part due $30,000 
semi-annually (Mar. and Nov.); amount 
outstanding $60,000. 

_ March, 1 913 — ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO. RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series part due $5,006 quarterly. 

March, 1913 —ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series K, due:$18,000 semi- 
annually. 

March, 1913—-SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage 
gold, Series H; due $26,000 semi-annually. 


Industrial Bonds 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 
Ayer Mills con. and equipment notes 
guaranteed principal and interest; amount 
outstanding $2,000,000. 


MONEY EQUIVALENTS 
VALUE OF FOREIGN MONEYS IN AMERICAN COIN 


British £ sterling, $4.86, 63; German mark, $0.23,8; French franc, Italian lira, 
$0.19,3; Dutch florin, $0.40,2; Japanese yen, Mexican, peso, $o. 9, 8; Russian gold 


ruble, $0.51,5. 


FOREIGN MONEY 


ENGLIsH MONEY: 


4 farthings=1 penny (d); 


12 pence=1 shilling (s); 20 shillings 


=1 pound (£); 21 shillings = one guinea; 5 shillings = one crown. 


FRENCH MONEY: 
GERMAN Money: 100 pfennig = r mark. 
Russtan Money: 100 copecks = 1 ruble. 


10 centimes = 1 decime; 10 decimes = 1 franc. 


THE BUSINESS ALMANAC c? 
Dividends Payable — March 
MARCH I Int'l. Setting nee Norfolk & W’n. 132% Marcu 25 
Adams Express 3% See Co. El. & P RioGr. Jet. 5% pera. (Chj. Burlington & Qui. 
Bae see ae scary tee Side Elev. Marcu 13 Pee EG 
Am. Coal 3% Reading Co. 1st pf. 1% MaARcH 27 
Am. Gas. N N. J. 13% Nevada Consolidated . Cale Hetla S10: cee sh 
Am. Pneu. Soc. rst pf. ere, 4 Joes MARCH 15 ; ; 
33% : oe Am. Smelting & Ref. Marcu 28 
Am. Rys., Phila. 18% © of ORS GZ & Pe 1% Citi Gas, Indpl 
am. eae & Ref. pf. 1% : : Arkansas Valley Ry. Lt! et as, ndpls. 
wr. I 
Am: Tel. & Cable 14% Nor. Tex. Elec. pf.3%3 poviens pt 14% ee 


Am. Tobacco c. 24% 
Atchison c. 13% 

Atl. & Charlotte 34% 
Balt. & Ohio pf. 2% & 


c. 3% 
Blackstone Val. 14% 
Boston & Maine pf. 3% 
Boston & Worcester St. 
Ry. pf. 3% 
Brit. Am. Tob. 24% 
Butterick 2 of 1% 
Can. Mach. pf. 33% 
Cin’ N. O. & T.P. pf. 


14% 
GingaMal 38" St:.-P...c. 
23%; pf. 22% 
Chippewa Val. 12% 
Cin. Northern 3%  —~ 
Cleve. & Pitts. 12% 
Columbus Edison 14% 
Columbus Ry. c. 14% 
Cripple Creek pf. 4% 
per an. 
Ft. Wayne & Jack. 22% 
Galveston Elec. pf. 3% 
Gen. Asphalt pf. 24% 
Gen. Chemical c. 13% 
Illinois Central 34% 
Int. Colonial Coal c. 
12%; pf. 1i% 
Int’. Harvester pf. 13% 
Int’l. Nickel c. 24% 


* Also extra dividends. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Coal Co., 
Go., 


Mass. 


c. 13% 
Ositvie Flour pf. 1$% 
*Pure Oil 2% 


Ry. ee Ss pf. 12% 


Roch. 


c. 40 
Singer Mfg. Co. 3% 
Syr. Lighting c. 4 of 1% 
Tennessee Ry. Lt. & Pw 

Co. pf. 14% 

Un. Cigars Mirs. pf. 12% 
United. Dry Goods Cos. 


pf. 13% ; 
Yards, 


Stock 
Omaha 14% 

+U. S. C. I. Pipe pf. 14% 

U. S. Envelope pf. 12% 

U. S. Steel pf. 12% 

Whatcom Ry. pf. 3% 

Washington D. C. Ry. 
rnc 1, 


Marcu 6 

Detroit United Railway 
13% 

Marci II S 

ee (on G18 25 api 


Erie & Pitts. R. R. 12% 
Globe Wernicke c. 2% 
Little Miami 2% 


+ Not paid regularly. 


Brockton & P. pf. 3% 
Cons. Gas. N. Y. 14% 
Diamond Match 4% 
DuPont, Bee terck2.95° pie 


14% 
El ee Gas & Elec. 6% 
per an. 
Federal Mining pf. 14% 
Galv. Hous. El. -pf. 3%; 


Cc. 13% 
Globe Soap 1st 13%; 2d 
13%; spl. 13% 
Laclede Gas c. 13% 
La. & Ark. Ry: 12% 
Muskogee Gas & EI. 


pf. 12% 
Natl. ed Co. pf. 12% 
Oklahoma Gas and EI]. 


pi. 2% 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
13% 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co. 
Di 2 Son fa 
Standard Oil 10% 
MarcH 20 


Del. & Hudson 21% 
Niles-Bement c. 13% 


MARCH 21 
Cal. & Ariz. $1 


Aeolian Weber pf. 12% 
Am. Radiator 2% 
Am. Brake Shoe c. 13%; 


pf. 13% 

Baton & Alb. 2% 
Ches. & Ohio 14% 
Chicago City Ry. irreg. 
Chi. Telephone 2% 
Crucible Steel pf. 12% 
Knoxville’ Ry. & L’t 

C. 23%; pt. 13% 
La Belle Iron 23% 
Lanston Monotype 14% 
Mergenthaler 23% 
Mich. St. Tel. Co. pf. 

13%; c. 14% 

Nat. Enam. pf. ,1470 
Nat. Lead Co; 2 of 1% 
N. E. Tel. & Tel. 132% 
INP WEG Uso Teh Ge IE AGA 
Pioneer T. & T. Okla. 2% 
Phelps-Dodge 24%, 3 of 
1% extra. 
$Prov. & Worc. 24% 
Pub. ene Corp. N. J. 
The Texas Co. 14% 
Texas & Pac. Coal 13% 
U.S. Steel c. 13% 
Utah Copper Co., 75 cts. 
W. Elec. 2% 


§ Leased to N. Y., N. H. & H. 


Annual Meetings — March 


(Dates based on advance information only and subject to change) 


Osceola Consol. Mining Co., 


1 — American Steel Foundries, Chicago, Ill. 
4—Am. Woolen Co., 
5 — American Radiator Co., 
6 — Railway Steel Spring Co., 30 Church St., N. Y. City. 
11 — Missouri Pacific Railway Co., 
Broadway. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mar. 12 — American Sugar Refining Co., 
165 Broadway, N. Y. City. Sloss—Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Mar. 13 — Green Bay & Western R. R. Co., 
Mining Co., Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Green Bay, Wis. 
12 Ashburton PI., 


New York Office, 165 


Pittsburgh 


Jersey Cie N. J. New York Air Brake 


Mass. Consol’d 
Boston, 


Mar. 17 — E. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Co., Nilenineton: Del. 


Mar. 18 — Cambria Steel Co., 


City, N. J. 


Mar. 19 — Consolidated Coal Co., 
North American Co., 30 Broad St., 
165 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Mar. 2 5 — American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Products Refining Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ry;.Co., 


SLI. ¥.-City. 


Mar. 27 — American Ice Securities Co., 


“Me experyence with goold minin’ is it’s always in th’ nex’ county. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Biscuit Co., 


Jersey 


Baltimore, Md. Electric Storage Battery Co., 
N. Y. City. Texas & Pacific 


15 Dey St., N. Y. City. Corn 


pretsathery elas Nw Y.. City; Mohawk Mining Co., 15 William, 


1170 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


If I was to go 


to Alaska, they’d tell me iv th’ finds in Seeberya.” — From “ Mr. Dooley on Gold SeePiBs: 
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MODERN SPRING PLOWING 
This is the largest plowing outfit in the world. Three 45- ~horsepower tractors pull fifty-five 14-inch 


plows, turning a furrow 64.16 feet wide, and plowing an acre in 3$ minutes, or more than Iso acres in a ~ 
to-hour day. 


“Tf you ever lose your mind, Billy, and get too old to do honest swindling 
among grown men, go to New York. In the West a sucker 1s born every min- 
ute; but in New York they appear in chunks of roe—you can’t count ’em!” 

—O. Henry, “Strictty BUSINESS”. 


APRIL 


Wed. | Thur. Fri. 


3 4 
10,11 


16,17), 18 
22 |, 23 | 24 | 25 he 


Legal Holidays in the Various States 


April 12. Halifax Independence Resolutions: In North Carolina. April 13. Thomas 
Jefferson’s Birthday: In Alabama. April 10. Patriots’ Day: In Maine and Massa- 
chusetts. April 21. Anniversary of the Battle of San Jacinto: In Texas. April 26. 
Confederate Memorial Day: In Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi. 


‘Jewish Holidays 


oa 22, 29. Feast of the Passover. 


THE BUSINESS ALMANAC he 


FINANCIAL CALENDAR FOR APRIL 
Bonds Maturing — April 


April, 1913 — BUFFALO AND SUS- 


QUEHANNA RAILWAY: Equipment. 


trust bonds, Series B, $27,000 due semi- 
annually. 

April 2, 1913 — THE CAMBRIA & 
CLEARFIELD RAILWAY: Bell’s Gap 
Consolidated mortgage; sinking fund not 
drawn; amount outstanding $145,000. 

April, 1913 -CENTRAL VERMONT 
RAILWAY: Car trusts $13,000 or $14,000 
due semi-annually. 

April, --1913 — CHICAGO & EAST 
ERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD: Equip- 
ment bonds, Series G, due $124,000 semi- 
annually. 

April 5, 1913 — CHICAGO & EAST- 
ERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD: Car trusts 
including interest Jan., 1912, due $10,921 
monthly. 

April, 1913 CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Equip- 
ment notes, Series B, due $60,000 semi- 
annually. 

April, 1913 — CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Equip- 
ment notes, Series C, gold due $265,000 
semi-annually. 

April, 1913 — CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Chi- 
cago & Rock Island Elev. M. gold, guar- 
anteed, due $50,000 yearly, redeemable at 
par. 

April, 1913 FORT WORTH & 
DENVER CITY RAILWAY: Equipment 
trust, Series B, due $19,000 semi-annually, 
redeemable tot. 

April I, 1913— GALVESTON, 
HOUSTON & HENDERSON RAIL- 
ROAD OF 1882: ist mortgage; amount 
outstanding $2,000,000. 

April, 1913 —HUDSON & MAN- 
HATTAN RAILROAD: Car trusts, Series 
B, due $25,000 semi-annually. 

April, 1913 —-NEW ORLEANS & 
NORTHEASTERN RAILROAD: Equip- 
ment notes gold due $39,000 semi-annually. 

April 1, 1913 — NORFOLK & WEST- 
ERN RAILWAY: Equipment trusts, 
Series C, gold guaranteed, principal and 
interest due $200,000 yearly. 


April, 1913 — PERE MARQUETTE 


RAILROAD: Equipment trust bonds, 
Series A, due $64,000 semi-annually. 

April, 1913 — PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Equipment trust bonds, 
Series B, due $68,000 semi-annualy. 

April, 1913 — PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: R. Winthrop & Company 
notes. gold; $76,000 due semi-annually. 

April, 1913 — PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: — Locomotive equipment 
trust notes; $15,000 due quarterly. 

April, 1913 — PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Equipment notes payable 
$4,680 monthly. 

April, 1913 — PITTSBURGH, BES- 
SEMER & LAKE ERIE: Shenango equip- 
ment trust; $73,000 part due yearly, from 
April 1912. 

April;”. 1913-— RUTLAND  RAII- 
ROAD: Equipment trusts $1,000,000 gold; 
$100,000 yearly, payable April and October, 
matures 1917. ° 

April 1913-— ST. LOUISS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold. Series D and E $12,188 
monthly; matures May, 1913. 


April, 1913 —ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series G; due $154,000 semi- 
annually. 

April, 1913—-SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage yold, 
Series C, due quarterly from April, f1912. 

April, 1913 SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage gold, 
Series E, due $25,000 semi-annually. 

April 10, 1913 — SOUTHERN RAIL- 
WAY: Atlantic, Tennessee & Ohio first 
mortgage; amount outstanding $150,000. 


Industrial Bonds 


AMALGAMATED COPPER COM- 
PANY: ‘Two-year 5 per cent. notes; 
amount outstanding $12,500,000. 

INDIAN REFINING COMPANY: 
Ist mortgage $5,000,000 gold call; 102 
sinking fund; amount outstanding 1912 
about $3,800,000. 

NATIONAL FIREPROOFING 
COMPANY: — tst mortgage $2,500,000 
gold, redeemable at par, $250,000 due 


yearly; amount outstanding $2,250,000. 


Annual Meetings — April 
(Dates based on advance information only and subject to change) 
Apr. 1 — Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee,-Wis., New York Office, 71 Broad- 


way. Bethlehem Steel Corp., 111 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Dividends Payable — April 
APRIL I BE ee 7 & ~S’wark Bey a BEE Otis Elev. pe uh ope as, % 
ila. 9 nite oe 2 ttumwa Ry Oo. 
tmp Bank Note Co. pi. Gen. Chemical pf. 14% . pf. 12% 
Ags Beet Sugar pf. 13% Gt. Lakes Tow. 12% APRIL 8 Penna. Salt 6% 


Am. 


Am. 
Am. Caramel pf. 2% 
+ Gar & Fy pi..12% 
&.c. 4 of 1% 
. Chicle pf. 13% 
. Express 3% 


Am. Gas & Elec. c. 13% 

Am. Iron & Steel 14% 

Am. Piano pf. 12% 

Am. Pipe 2% 

Am. Power & L’t. pf. 
14% 

Am. eed Sec. pf. 


a. 13%; b 14% 
Am. Snuff pf. Gc. 2% 
Am. Sugar Ref. Come: 
13%; pf. Iq i% 
Am. Tobacco. pf. 13% 
Am. Writing Paper 1% 
Assets Realization 13% 
eos Ry. & Elec. pf. 


Heeen Creek R. R. 1% 
Bell Tel. eee 14% 
Bliss Ee Wee pi: oe 
Boston & Lowell 29 
Boston & Maine c. 1% 
Boston & Prov. 23% 
Boston Rev. Beach & 
Lynn 13% 

B’klyn Rap. Trans. 44% 
B’klyn Union Gas 13% 
Buffalo Gen. Elec. 13% 
Butte Elec. & P. c. r?% 
Can. Con. Rubber pf. 


13% 
Can. Gen. Elec. 12% 
Can., Pac: 23% 
Can. Salt 2% 
Celluloid Co. 2% 
Capital Trac. 14% 
Chattanooga Gas 13% 
Cen. Leather pf. 12% 
Cen. & So. Am. Teleg. 


Co. 14% 
Chi. & E. Ill. pf. 137% 
Chi. Jct. Rys. pf. 13%; ¢ 


2% 
# Chi: & Northw. pf. 2%; 
c. 13 
Chi. R. 1. & Pac. 14% 
Chi. & West Ind. 14% 
Cin. St. Ry. 13% 
City Ry. Dayton c. 12% 


pi. 137% 
Colts Arms 14% 
Col. & So. 2% 
C’bus Gas pf. 14 70 
Cons. G. E. ek P pte 
3%; c. 13% 
Cumb. Tel. & Tel. 2% 
Duluth Edison 14% 
Dom. Coal c. 1% 
jtEastman K. pf. 13% 
Elec. Storage c. 1%; pf. 


1% 
Fitchburg pf. 14% 
Fleischman, Cin. pf. 135% 


Guggenheim Ex. 23% 
Hartford Carpet 33% 
Interboro R. T. 23% 
Ill. Trac. 13% 

Int’] Ocean Tel. 13% 
Int’! Silver pf. 12% 
Joliet & Chicago 13% 
Kan. C. F.S.&M. pf. 1% 
Laurentide Paper 2% 
Lorillard pf. 13% 
Louisville Trac. 14% 
Lowell, Mass., Gas, 3% 
Lykens Valley 1% 
ae Cos; “pk 1 %;.¢ 


Mone Cen. 143% 
Manhattan Ry... Nay Y: 


1¢% 
Nareaeiasett Elec. 2% 
Nat'l L’t. Ht. & Power 
pf. 13% 
Nat’l Sugar 123% 
New Haven, Conn., Gas 

2D ee 

N. American 14% 
N. Y. Lack. & W’n 145% 
N. Y. Telephone 2% 
Northwestern Gas Lt. c. 
14% 
Nor. ‘e Worc. 2% 
Ogilvie Flour ae 
Old Colony R. R. 12% 
Ohio Traction c. 1% 
Phila. Traction 4% 
Pitts. Buf. 7. \E. c. 


14% 
Pitts. F. W. & Chi. 12% 
Portland Ry: pf. 1% 
Porto Rico Rys. c. 1%; 

pf. 12% 

Prov. Telephone 2% 

Rep. Iron & Steel pf. 
1i% 

Ridge Ave. Passg’r. 6% 

Safety Car Heat’g. 2% 

Sears Roebuck pf. 12% 

Sloss pf. 12% 

So. Pacific c. 13% 

Tidewater Power 3% 

Toronto El. 2% 

Tri City Ry. pf. 13% 

Twin City pf. 12 

one Paciffc pf. 2oee 


Un. 2. Typewriter pf. 13% 
United El. 


field 23% 
U. S. Ref. & Min. Co. 

pi 13%; c. 1% 
Wash’n. Water Pow. 2% 
West. Jersey & S.S. 24% 
West End c. 34% 
Woolworth Co. pf. 12% 
Wolverine $5 


Lt. Spring- 


APRIL 4 
St OaRy alae bin wabesDers 


15% 


Montreal Steel pf. 13% 


Vt. & Mass. 3% 


APRIL Io 
Babcock & Willcox 13% 
Boston Sub. El. 1% 
Corn Products pf. 1% 
Cen. & So. Am. 13% 
Dallas Elec. 1st. pf. 3% 
2d pf. 2 
Neb. Welcchone 13% 
Reading Co. 2d pf. 1% 
Trinidad Elec. 13% 
Union Switch c. 3%; pf. 


37/0 
Westinghouse Air Brake 


5% : 
Westinghouse Elec. pf. 
12 %3. C 
APRIL II 
Aur. Elg. & Chi. 2% 


APRIL 15 
Am. Agr. Chem. pf. 143%; 


Cara, 
Am. Roll. Mill. pf. 14%; 
C. 3/0 
Am. Seeding pf. 12% 
Am. Shipbldg. pf. 12% 
Am. slelvé “Vel 2709 
Am. Typef. pf. 13%; c 


T/o 
Am. Woolen pf. 12% 
Asso. Gas & Elec. 13% 
Asso. Mer. 12% 
Bell Tel. Canada 2% 
B’klyn. City R. R. 24% 
Central Coal & Coke 


Corn Products Ref. pe 


1% 

Detivit Edison 12% 
D. L. & W. Coal 24% 
Fort Smith Lt. & Trac. 

Co. 14% 
General Electric 2%. 
Ga. R. R. & Bank’g. 3% 
Globe Wernicke pf. 13% 
Jergens pf. 13% 
Int’] Harvester c. 14% 
Int’! Paper pf. 13%; c. 


T7% 
Kan. City Son. pt. 1% 
Manchester Trac. 2% 
Mass. Lighting 12% 
Mexican Telegraph 2470 
Mo st. Pe & S. S. M. pf. 
32%3 C. 33% 
§Nat’l Biscuit c. 21% 
Nat’l Carbon c. 143% 
N. Y. Central 14% 
ING Yee Dockipir.7, 
N. Y. Telephone 2% 
Ohio Fuel Supply 2% 
Oklahoma Gas & El. pf. 


3 
1i% 


Procter & G. pf. 2% 
Quaker Oats c. 23% 
Reece 1% ; 

Seattle El. 12% 

So. Ry. 24% 

So. N. E. T. & T. 12% 
South Porto Rico Sugar 


Co. pf. 
Louis & 


2% 
Toledo, De: 
n. pi. 1% 
Twin City Rapid Tran- 
sit Co. c. 13% BE B20 
Union Bag & P. pf. 
Union Gas & El. N. y? 
pf. 13% 
Union "Nisaral Gas 24% 
United Fruit 2% 
United Gas Imp. 2% 
U. S. Printing 147%, 
U. S. Smelting pf.12 %; 
c 1% 
Va-Car. Chem. pf. 2%. 
Western States Gas & 
Elec. Co. pf. 13% 
Worcester Gas 3% 
W. U. Telegraph 3 of 1% 


APRIL 19 


Daly West 13% 
Federal Lt. & Trac. pf. 


13% 
Ga. “Ry. & Elec. 2% 


APRIL 21 

Am>-Loco:sCou pia 

Am. Zinc L. & g a 

Anaconda 50 cts. per sh. 

Can. Car & Fdy. pf. 13% 

Citizens Tel. 2% 

Cleve. Cin. Chi. & St. L. 
pf. 13% 

D. L. & W. R. R. 23% 

Lowell Gas 3% 

Nipissing 123% 

Tol. Home Tel. 13% 

Western Maryland Ry. 
pi. 1% 


APRIL 22 
A‘ D2 TANT. 2% 


APRIL 25 

Chi. Pneu. Tool 1% 

Du Pont c. 3% 

PU CoG & St. Lc. 13% 
Dis roa 

Pittsburgh Co., pf. 14% 


APRIL 28 
N. Y. Air Brake 14% 


APRIL 29 


Cen. Pa. Trac: pf. 3% 

Consol’n Coal 13% 

Distillers 4 of 1% 

Goldfield 30 cts. 

U. S. Rubber ist pf. 
2%}; 2d pf. 13%; c.1% 


* Pref. has prior right for divis. up to 7%, after which com. is entitled to 7%, then Pref. to 3% more 
and com. to 3% after which both stocks share alike. 
t Last Div. on Com. stock 323% per yr. payable quarterly from Jan. 
§ 7% payable quarterly—2% extra in 1912. 


April Meetings — Continued 


Apr. 2— American Smelting and Refining Co., 


165 Broadway, N. Y. City. Ameri- 


can Smelters’ Securities Co., 165 Broadway, N. Y. City. Butterick Company, Butterick 
Building, N. Y. City. Tamarack Mining Company, Boston, Mass. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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AN INTERURBAN TROLLEY SYSTEM 


Within the last decade the interurban trolley systems have grown so rapidly that now some sections of 
the country are brought into the closest possible proximity. In the New England States and the Middle 
Western States of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and Illinois, interurbans now fill a special field of usefulness. 


Blessed 1s the investor that thinketh three times; first for himself, then for 
those that come after him, and then for the other fellow. 


MAY 


—A. B. KELLOGG. 


Tues. Wed. | Thur. 


Decoration 


Day 


Legal Holidays in the Various States 


May to. Confederate Memorial Day: In North Carolina and South Carolina. Second 
Friday of May, Confederate Day: In Tennessee. May 20. Anniversary of the Signing 
of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence: In North Carolina. May 30. Decor- 
ation Day: In all the states (and District of Columbia), except Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 


_ With some fellers bankruptcy is like vaccination, Mawruss. It don’t take the first 
time, so they go through it again. — Montague Glass, author of “ Potash and Perlmutter.” 
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FINANCIAL CALENDAR FOR MAY 
Bonds Maturing — May 


May 1, 1913 ANN ARBOR: st 
mortgage $7,000,000 gold. Two-year gold 
notes secured by $1,000,000 improvement 
and extension bonds redeemed tot. 


May 1, 1913 — ATLANTA, BIRM- 
INGHAM & ATLANTIC RAILROAD: 
Equipment bonds due $60,000 semi- 
annually. 


May, 1913 — BESSEMER & LAKE 
ERIE RAILROAD: National equipment 
trust due $40,000 yearly. 


May, 1913 — CENTRAL VERMONT 
RAILWAY: C. V. Trans. Ist mortgage, 
gold, guaranteed principal and interest, 
$12,000 or $13,000 due semi-annually; 
amount outstanding May 1912, $227,000. 

May 1, 1913 — CHICAGO, BURL- 
INGTON & QUINCY: Debentures for 
Hannibal & St. Joseph stock; amount out- 
standing $8,483,000. 

May, 1913— CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Equip- 
ment notes, Series D, gold, due $225,000 
semi-annually. 


May, 1913— CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Rock 
Island improvement equipment notes, 
Series B, $280,000 due semi-annually. 


May, 1913 — CINCINNATI, NEW 
ORLEANS & TEXAS PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY: Equipment trusts, Series B, due 
$97,000 semi-annually. 


May, 1913 — CINCINNATI, NEW 
ORLEANS & TEXAS PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY: Equipment trusts, Series C, due 
$50,000 semi-annually. 


May, 1913 — CONNECTING RAIL- 
WAY (Phila.); Philadelphia, Germantown 
and Chestnut Hill; rst mortgage guaran- 
teed by Pennsylvania; amount outstanding 
$1,000,000. 


May, 1913— DENVER, NORTH- 


WESTERN & PACIFIC RAILWAY: . 


Locomotive equipment notes, guaranteed 
American Locomotive Company, due 
$17,500 quarterly. 

May, 1913—DENVER & RIO 
GRANDE RAILROAD: ~~ Equipment 
bonds, Series A, gold $75,000 due semi 
annually. 


May, 1913 — IDAHO SOUTHERN 
RAILROAD: 1st lien notes, part due 


SIZE OF THE 


Area in square miles : 
Drainage in square miles . 
Greatest length in miles. 
Greatest breadth in miles . 
Greatest depth in feet . 


yearly, redeemable 1025; amount outstand- 
ing in 1912, $500,000. 

May, 1913 KANSAS CITY SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: Equipment notes gold, 
redeemable at par, due $72,000 semi- 
annually. 

May 1, 1913— MISSOURI, KAN- | 
SAS & TEXAS RAILWAY: Two-year 
secured gold notes $16,000,000 redeemable 
at par; amount outstanding $12,850,000. 

May, 1913 —PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD: Penn. Steel rolling stock 
gold; amount outstanding $500,000; pay- 
able quarterly from February. 

May,1913 —PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD: Penn. steel rolling stock 
gold; $300,000 payable yearly. 

May,1913 PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD: Penn. gold guaranteed prin- 
cipal and interest; due $1,100,000 yearly. 

May, 1913 — PERE MARQUETTE 
Equipment notes payable $4,680 monthly. 

May, 1913 — PITTSBURGH, BES- 
SEMER & LAKE ERIE: Greenville 
equipment trust $100,000 due yearly; 
amount outstanding $800,000. 

May, 1913—ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 


. notes gold, Series C, redeemable at par, due 


$50,000 semi-annually; $50,000 outstand- 
ing. 

May, 1913—St. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series D and E, $12,188 
monthly. 


May, 1913 — SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment notes gold, Series 
I, due $65,000 semi-annually. 


May, 1913 — WABASH RAILROAD: 
Three-year notes $5,000,000 gold extended, 
redeemable at par; amount outstanding — 
$5,000,000. ; 

: Industrial Bonds 

May 1, 1913 — CENTRAL LEATH- 
ER COMPANY: United States Leather 
debenture gold sinking fund, 4 per cent. 
subject to call at 110; amount outstanding 
$2,964,000. 

May, 1913 -WESTINGHOUSE 
MACHINE COMPANY: Westinghouse 
Foundry. 1st mortgage guaranteed due 
$50,000 yearly. 


GREAT LAKES 


Superior Michigan Huron Erie Ontario 
32,000 22,400 23,000 10,000 6,700 
85,000 70,040 74,000 30,080 29,760 

390 345 270 250 190 
- 160 84 ros 60 ; 52 
fetore) 1,800 1,000 204 412 


May 1 


Am. Gas & Elec. pf. 13% 

Am. L. & Trac. pf. 14%; 
c. 24% 

Am. Malt pf. 2% 

Brill pf. 12% 

Butte Elec. & P. pf. 


13%. 
Cambridge Elec. L. 3% 
Cape Breton El. pf. 3%; 


c. 2% 
Cen. R. R. of N. J. 2% 
Claflin :tst 14%; 2d 14% 
Columbus Ry. pf. 14% 
Commonwealth Ed. 12% 
Cuyahogo Tel. 13% 
E. St. L. Sub. pf. 13% 
Edison Boston 3% 
Edison’ Brockton 4% 
Elec. Bond pf. 14% 
Elgin Watch 2% 
Fall River Gas 3% 
Federal Sugar pf. 13% 
Great Northern pf. 18% 
Guanajuato P. & 
- Co.-pf: 13% 
Hartford: Elec: L’t. 22% 
aes ah El. Mich. pf. 


23% 
inet’ ‘Nickel pf. 14% 
Int’l. S. Pump pf. 13% 
Jacksonville. Elec. pf. 
13%; Cc. 18% 


May 1— Rio de Janeiro Tr. L’t. & P. Co., 
May 2— United Railways Investment Co., 
May 5— United Gas Improvement Co., 


* 
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Dividends Payable — May 


Kan. City Stk. Yds. 13% 
Lewiston Aug. & W. 13% 
Lowell Elec. L’t. 2% 
Manch. & Law. 5% 
Mass. Gas 1%- 

Minn. Gen. Elec. c. 


2% 
Montreal St. Ry. 14% 
Municipal Gas 24% 
Nashua & Lowell 43% 
National Biscuit pf. 13% 
N. E. Cot. Yarn'pf. 13% 
Northern Pac. 12% 
Ohio Traction pf. 14% 
Pac. Coast, 1st 13%; 2d 
14%; c. 14% 
Phila. Co. Pitts. c. 12% 
Penn. Steel pf. 33% 
Pressed Steel Car. Co. 
pf. 13% 
Procter & Gamble pf. 


2% 

Public Ser. Inv. pf. 13% 
Quaker Oats pf. 14% 
Reading Co. 13% 

Siegel Stores 12% 

St Slt erster 7, 
Syracuse Ltg. pf. 13% 
Union St. Ry. 2% 
United Cigar Mfg. c. 


1% 
United Dry Goods c. 
2% 


U. S. Realty 14% 
U.S. Telephone pf. 13%. 
Wash’n. Gas 24% 


May to 


Atl. Coast Line pf. 23% 
Mo., Kans. & Tex. pf. 2% 


May 15 


Am. Beet Sugar c. 14% 
Am. Dist. Tel. N. Y. 1% 
Am. Radiator pf. 2% 
Cambria Steel 11% 
Canadian Cement pf. 
14/0 
Havana Elec. Ry. pf. 
12%} C. 13% 
Miami Copper Co. so cts. 
Mobile Elec. pf. 12% 
Montreal L’t. H. P. 2% 
Nat’! Carbon pf. 13% 
Niles-Bement pf. 14% 
Pacific Gas 12% 
Pratt & Whit’y. pf. 14% 
Procter & G. c. 3% 
Pullman 2% 
Rome W. & Og. 13% 
Sears Roebuck c. 12% 
Southern Cal. Ed. pf. 
14%} C. 13% 
Tampa Elec. 2% 


Annual Meetings — May 


(Dates based on advance information only and subject to change) 


Toronto, Can. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


15 Exchange PI., 


| 


United Bank Note 1% 
We Express 13% 
Va.-Caro. Chem. c. 13%. 
Wil’m. & Nor. 11% 


May 19 
Nor. & W. Ry. Co. pf. 


1% 


MAy 20 
Del. & B. Brook 2% 


May 26 


North Penn. 2% 
Peoples Gas 12% 
Vandalia 2% 


May 209 
Amalgamated 
3% 


Copper 


May 31 


Asso. Mchts. c. 13% 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. 2% 
Bees Southern Ry. 


10 ; 
Penne R. R. 13% 
pio pree Breatie pf. 


i% 
Le “6 Steel pf. 12% 


Jersey City, N. J. 


May 6— Tonopah Belmont Development Co., 501 Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


St., Chicago, IIl. 
Erie R. R. Co., 


May 8 — Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, Mich. 


May 1o— Sao Paulo Tram. L’ 
May 12— Gottlieb-Baurenschmidt-Straus Brew. Co., 
City Southern Ry. Co., 
May 13— Delaware & Hudson Co., 32 Nassau St., N. WaeCity: 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


May 20— Havanna Electric Ry. L’t. and Power Co., 55 Liberty St., 


United States Rubber Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


t. & Power Co., 


Ltd., 


Tonopah Mining Co. of Nev., 572 Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
May 7 — Lake Shore & Michigan So’n. Ry. Co., 
Copper Range Consolidated Co., Boston, Mass. 

N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis R. R., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio; N. Y. Office, 165 Broadway. 


Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. 
Diamond Match Co., 


160 No. Market 
Wheeling & Lake 


Toronto, Can. 
Baltimore, 


Md. Kansas 
General Electric 


Nay, CIty, 


May 21 — Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 42 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
May ‘24 — United Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, Mass. 


May 


States Realty & Improvement Co., 
May 28 — Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 


Ry. Co. 
tery Pl., 


27 — American Beet Sugar Co., 


, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. United 
111 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


New York & San Francisco, Cal. 


April Meetings — Continued 


Apr. 3 — National Fire Proofing Company, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Apr. 7 — East Butte Copper Mining Company, 85 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Western N. Y. & Penn. Ry. Co., Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apr. 8—L.1L. R.R., Penna. Station, N.Y. Pittsburgh, Cinn., Chicago & St. Louis 


Apr. 9 — Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Apr. 10 — Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co., 49 Wall St., N. Y. City. 


Apr. 14— Cal. & Arizona Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 


Mexican Petroleum Co., 
The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Nery. City. 

Camden, 


N. J. Southern Pacific Co., 


Ltd sor Delaware, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Union Bag & Paper 18% 


17 Bat- 
165 


(Continued on page 20) 
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NEW GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK : 
The new Grand Central Terminal in New York, with its companion, the Pennsylvania Station, gives the 


metropolis the two largest and undoubtedly the two most handsome railroad terminals in the world. The 
total Grand Central Terminal improvement will cost about $100,000,000. 

“From SPIELING the stock markets a feller could lose his shirt yet. Never 
play the stock markets, Lubliner. That’s something which you could really 


say a feller ruins himself for life with.” $ | 
— MontacuE Gtass, “ELKAN LUBLINER, AMERICAN.” 


JUNE | 


Legal Holidays in the Various States 


June 3. Jefferson Davis’s Birthday: In Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and South Carolina. Known as “‘Confederate Memorial Day” in Louisi- 
ana. In public schools in Virginia. | 


Jewish Holidays 


June 11, 12. Feast of Weeks (Pentecost). 
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FINANCIAL CALENDAR FOR JUNE 
Bonds Maturing — June 


June 1, 1913— BALTIMORE & 
* OHIO RAILROAD: Secured gold notes 
$50,000 callable at par; amount outstanding 
$44,992,530. 

June, 1913 — CANADIAN “NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: Imperial Rolling Stock, 
Series L, $250,000 due yearly; amount out- 
standing $950,000: 

June, 1913 —CAROLINA, CLINCH- 
FIELD & OHIO RAILWAY: "Equipment 
gold notes, Series A, due $130,000 semi- 
annually. 

June, 1913 — CHICAGO & ALTON 
RAILROAD: C. & A. Eq. Assn. certifi- 
cates, Series D, gold, guaranteed, due 
$113,000 semi-annually, 

June, 1913 —CENTRAL VERMONT 
RAILWAY: Car trusts $15,000 or $16, 000 
due quarterly. 

June 1, 1913 CHICAGO, MIL- 
. WAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY: 
Milwaukee & Nor. 1st mortgage Schwartz 
to Gr. Bay ext. I910; amount outstanding 
$2,155,000. e 

June 1, 1913— CHICAGO, MIL- 
WAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY: 
Consolidated PLOT tsAee) amount outstand- 
ing $4,003,000 | 

June, 1913 —FORT WORTH & DEN- 
VER CITY RAILWAY: Equipment trust 
certificates guaranteed, due $309,000 semi- 
annually, redeemable 1or. 

June, 1913 —KANSAS CITY SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: Equipment notes gold, 
Series B, redeemable at par, $30,000 due 
semi-annually. 

. June, 1913 — MISSOURI PACIFIC 
RAILWAY: Equipment Ass’n obligations, 
' Series C, gold $882,000 June 1 yearly. 

June, 1913 — MISSOURI PACIFIC 
SYSTEM: St. Louis Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway: Car trust, Series N to 

P, $355,000 or $357,000 yearly. 
: June 1, 1913 — NATIONAL RAIL- 
WAYS OF MEXICO: Nat. Rys. two- 
year gold notes redeemable at par; amount 
outstanding $10,000,000. 

June, 1913—NEW YORK, ~ ON- 
TARIO & WESTERN RAILWAY: Gold 
notes secured 1st mortgage E. H. CA Seal, 
due $200;000 semi-annually; amount out- 
standing $1,200,000. 


June 1, 1913 PENNSYLVAN IA 


Women are the natural prey of the sharpers of finance. 


RAILROAD: Collateral trust loan gold 
not drawn; amount outstanding $9,786,000. 

June, 1913 —PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD: Penn. steel freight car trust; 
payable quarterly from June; amount out- 
standing $1,600,000. 

June, 1913 — PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Equipment trust bonds 
$44,000 due semi-annually. 

June, 1913 — PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Equipment notes payable 
$4,680 monthly. 

June, 1913 — PITTSBURGH & 
SHAWMUT RAILROAD: Eg. and ‘1st 
lien collateral trust notes gold, redeemable 
101; amount outstanding $3,256,000. 

June, 1913 —ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Two-year 
collateral notes $2,500,000 redeemable; 
amount outstanding $2,250,000. 

June, 1913 —ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series J, part due $5,006 
quarterly; matures Sept., 1916. 

. June, 1913 ~SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage gold, 
Series D, due $32,000 semi-annually. 

- June, 1913 —SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage gold, 
Series F, due $51,000 semi-annually. 

June, 1913 —SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage gold, 
Series G, due $88,000 semi-annually. 

June, 1913 —SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage gold, 
Series J, due $45,000 semi-annually. 

June, 1913 —SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage gold, 
Series L, due $69,000 semi-annually. 

June 1, 1913 — VIRGINIAN: Tide- 
water Company notes redeemable ror, con- 
vertible; amount outstanding $17,000,000. 


Industrial Bonds 


CONSOLIDATION COAL COM- 
PANY (Md.): Briar Hill Coal & Coke, 
Ist mortgage; amount outstanding June 
1912, $60,000. 

June 1, 1913— UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY: Serial debentures (for Nipe 
Bay Co.) gold redeemable 103, since 1910; 
amount outstanding 1912, $1,120,000. 


A selected list of women 


investors commands about the best price in the market where these lists of “easy marks” 
are sold — for the perfectly obvious reason that such a list yields a large harvest to the 


crooked gentlemen that buy it, 
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JUNE I OR 2 


Adams Express 3% 
Am. Cot. Oil pf. 3% 
Am. Gas N. J. 127 
Am. Rys., Phila. 14% 
pt Smelting & Ref. pf. 


re Tel. & Cable 14% 
Am. Tobacco c. 24% 
Atchison c. 13% 
Blackstone Val. 13% 
Brit. Am. Tob. iG 
Butterick 3 of 1% 
Chippewa Val. 132% 
Ging INO, sel Pe pee 
11% 
Cleveland & Pitts. 13% 


Columbus Ry. c. 11% 
General Chem. c. 14% 
Int’! Harvester pf 12% 
Int’l Nickel c. 24% 
Int’l Smelting 2% 
Kings Co. El. L.. & P 


2% 
Met. West Side Elev. 
1 


14% 
Nevacs Consolidated 
Copper 37% cts. 
Mass. Gas pf. 2% 
Nor. Ohio Trac. & Lt. 


1% 
Nor. Tex. Elec. c. 14% 
Ogilvie Flour pf. 12% 
Pitts.-Be & Ly Be pi. 34% 
*Pure' Oil 2% 
Ry. Steel Spring pf. 12% 
Roch. Ry. & Lt. 12% 


* Also extra dividends. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


June 3 — Reading Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dividends Payable — June 


St. Jos. Rywibmlesostes 


c. 3 of 1% 
Shane Lighting c.40f 1% 
Tennessee Ry. Lt. & Pwr. 


Coeptats 
Yards, 


b 2% 
Union Stock 
Omaha 13% 
pea Cigar Mfgrs. Co. 
p 


£% 
United “Dry Goods Cos. 


i% 

pio. la Papeyptat 

. Envelope DE 
U. S. Steel pi. 12% 
Wash. (D> -C;) *Ry-= pt. 


23% 


1% 
Ii vo 
3 

1% 


s 


JUNE 6 

Detroit United Railway 
14% 

JUNE Io 

Childs Co. c 24%; pf. 


13% 
- Erie & Pitts. R. R.. 12% 


Little Miami 2% 
Norfolk & W’n. 143% 
JUNE 12 

Reading Co. ‘1st pf. 1% 


JUNE 15 
Am. Smelting & Ref. c. 
OF. 
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rk aes Valley Ry. Lt. 
& Pwr. 1#% 

Bordens pf. 13% 


+ Not paid regularly. 


Con. Gas N. Y. 14% 
Diamond Match 14% 
1DYe AeXepene, 10,5 Map ees Se 
pf. 13%. 
Federal Mining pf. 13% 
Globe Soap 1st pf. 13%; 
ad pi- 14%; spl..14% 
Globe Wernicke c. 2% 
Lert Gas pf. 24%; c 


Muskogee Gas & EI. 


weet Lead pieaee 
Oklahoma Gas and El 


pf. 2% 
Philadelphia Klee. ==Co:z 
Beret? Gas & Elec. Co. 
Standard Oil 10% 


JUNE 20 

Cal. & Ariz. $1 

Del. & Hudson 24% 
Niles-Bement c. 14% 


JUNE 25 
Chi. Burling. & Quincy 
R. 


- 270 


JUNE 26 
Del. River R. R. 2% 


JUNE 27 


Cal. & Hecla $10 per sh. 
Chi. Ind. & L’ville 12% 


Annual Meetings — June 
(Dates based on advance information only and subject to change) 
June 2.— International Mercantile Marine Co., Hoboken, N. J. Philadelphia Co. 


Co., 66 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


60 Congress: St., Boston, Mass. 


City. 


Apr. 16 — Boston and Albany R. R. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Miami Copper Co., 42 Broadway, N. Y. City. N. Y. C. 
R. Co., Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. City. 
Apr. 17 — Indiana Mining Co., 60 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


& H.R. R. 


26 — American Car & Foundry Co., 
27 — American Pneumatic Service Coe 


6 — Montreal L’t., Heat & Power Co., Montreal, Can. 

9 — Amalgamated Copper Co., 243 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 
to — Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
16 — Greene Cananea Copper Co., 
25 — United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry, 71 Broadway, N. Y. City., 


Duluth, Minn. 


JUNE 28 


Eolian Weber pf. 12% 
Am. Brake Shoe c. 12% 
pf. 13% 
Am. Radiator c. 2% ° 
Boston & Albany 2% 
B’klyn. Un. El. 24% 
Carth:; Wats. & ssc 
Ches. & Ohio 14% 
Chi. City Ry. irreg. 
Chi. Telephone 2% 
Crucible Steel pf. 12% 
Knoxville Ry. & Lt. c. 
23%; pi. 13% 
La Belle Iron 23% 


237% 


‘Lanston Monotype 13% 


Mergenthaler 24% 
Nat’]l Enam. 123% 
Nat’l Lead Co. c. 2 of 


1% 
Nis Yu. ON. Eee Hee 
Phelps Dodge 24%; } 


extra 
Pioneee T.-& T. Okla. 2% 


§Prov. & Worc. 24% 
car Svc; «Corp: SNe I. 


The Texas Co. 14% 
Tex. & Pac. Coal 14% 
U. S. Steel c. 13% 
Utah Copper Co. 75 cts. 


JUNE 30 
Mich. St. Tel. pf. 14% 


c. 12% 
N. E. Tel. & Tel. 123% 
W. Elec. 2% 


§ Leased to N. Y., N. H. & H. 


Central & South American Telegraph 


New York & St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston, Mass. 


April Meetings — Concluded | 
Apr. 15 — Batopilas Mining Co., 45 Broadway, N. Y. City. Corbin Copper Co., 


Utah Consolidated Mining Co., 42 Broadway, N. Y., 
Franklin Mining Co., 60. 


National Lead.Co., 


t11 Broadway, N. Y. City. North Lake Mining Co., 60 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Apr. 18 — Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., 


Consolidated Copper Co., 111 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Apr. ,21 — North Bufte Mining Co., 
71 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Apr. 23 — International Paper Co., Corinth, N. Y. 


Apr. 25 — U. S. Reduction & Refining Car 
111 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Apr. 28 — Nipissing Mines Co., 


Co7 


Duluth, Minn. 


165 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


‘Colorado Springs, Colo. 


165 Broadway, N. Y. City. Ray 


United States Steel Corp., 


Utah Cooper 
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A HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER PLANT 


Only within the last few years has the practically limitless amount of power that has been going to waste 
day in and day out for centuries been put to work on both slopes of the Rocky Mountains in the Northwest. 
geae are hundreds of such power sites as this, that would furnish light and power to whole cities hundreds of 
miles away. 


One of the Seven was wont to say: “That laws were like cobwebs; where 
the small flies were caught, and the great break through.” 


— Bacon — APOTHEGMS. 
JULY 


Tues. | Wed. | Thur. Fri. 
Independence 
3 


Day 


27 | 28 | 29] 30 


Legal Holidays in the Various States 


July 4: Independence Day: In all the states, District of Columbia, and Alaska. July 
to. Admission Day: In Wyoming. July 24. Pioneers’ Day: In Utah. Fourth Saturday 
in July. 


3 Jewish Holiday 
July 22. Feast of Tamuth. : 
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FINANCIAL CALENDAR FOR JULY “ 
Bonds Maturing — July © 


July, 1913 — ATLANTA, BIRMING- 
HAM & ATLANTA RAILROAD: Equip- 


annually. : 

July, 1913 — BUFFALO & SUSQUE- 
HANNA RAILWAY: Equipment trust 
bonds $44,000 due semi-annually. 

July, 1913 — CAROLINA, CLINCH- 
FIELD & OHIO RAILWAY: Equipment 
gold notes, Series B, due $50,000 semi- 
annually. ; 

July, =. 1913 — CHICAGO; “ROCK 

ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Equip- 
ment notes, Series E, gold, $5,000 due 
semi-annually. 
_ July, 1913 CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Rock 
Island improvement notes, guaranteed, 
principal and interest, due $225,000 semi- 
annually. . 

July 1, 1913 — CINCINNATI, HAM- 
ILTON & DAYTON: Collateral trust 
purchase mortgage notes $11,557,000 gold, 
guaranteed principal and interest, redeem- 
able at par; amount outstanding $11,557,- 
000. 

July 1, 1913 — ERIE RAILROAD: 
N.Y. L. E. & W. D. & L. Co. 1st mortgage; 
amount outstanding $3,396,000. ; 

July, 1913 — FONDA, JOHNSTOWN 
& GLOVERSVILLE: Johnstown, Glovers- 
ville & Kingsboro; 1st mortgage assumed; 
amount outstanding $50,000. 

July, 1913 — GRAND TRUNK RAIL- 
WAY: New England Elev. 1st mortgage 
gold,. guaranteed, due $10,000 yearly; 
amount outstanding $290,000. 

July — 1,. 1913 — HARRISBURG, 
PORTSMOUTH MT. JOY & LANCAS- 
TER: ist mortgage (extended in 1883), 
guaranteed principal and interest Pa. R. R.; 
Amount outstanding $700,000. ee 

July, 1913 — KANAWHA & MICHI- 
GAN RAILWAY: Equipment bonds due 
part semi-annually from July 1911 to July, 
1913. 


July, 1913 -MORGAN’S LOUIST- 


ANA & TEXAS RAILROAD; General. 


mortgage $1,000,000. 

July 1, 1913 — NASHVILLE, CHAT- 
TANOOGA & ST. LOUIS: First mortgage 
(for $6,800,000); amount outstanding 
$6,300,000. 

July, 1913 (PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Locomotive equipment trust 


notes; $15,000 due quarterly; amount out- 


.standing $15,000. 
ment bonds Series B, due $86,000 semi- « 


July, 1913 —PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Equipment notes. payable 
$4,680 monthly. 


July, 1913 — SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage gold; 
Series K, due $15,000 semi-annually. . 


Industrial Bonds 


CONSOLIDATED GAS, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT & POWER COMPANY (Balto.): 
Consolidated Gas Certificates of indebted- 
ness, gold, redeemable; amount outstanding 
July, 1912, $312,000. - 

CONSOLIDATED GAS, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT & POWER COMPANY (Balto.), 
Secured three-year gold notes $4,000,000, 
redeemable at par. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY: 
Car trust $575,000 due about $65,000 semi- 
annually, callable at 105. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY: 
Car trusts $140,000, due $15,000  semi- 
annually. 

MANUFACTURERS 
HEAT COMPANY: 
$50,000 yearly. 

PACIFIC TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY: Sunset Telephone 
& Telegraph 1st mortgage; amount out- 
standing $750,000. 

TEXAS COMPANY: st mortgage 
due $300,000 yearly, redeemable at par; 
amount outstanding $2,400,000. 

“UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COM- 
PANY: tst consolidated mortgage ($27,000 
in 1912); amount outstanding in 1912, 
$44,000. 

UNITED STATES: STEEL COR-’ 
PORATION: Clairton Steel mortgage, 
gold, principal and interest guaranteed, 
due $500,000 yearly; amount outstanding 
$500,000. 

UNITED ‘STATES STEEL @COR- 
PORATION: H. C. Frick Company mort- 
gage s. f., redeemable 105, $100,000 yearly. 

UNITED STATES STEEL COR- 
PORATION: St. Clair Steel rst mortgage, 
gold, guaranteed $100,000 due yearly. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY: De- | 
benture certificates gold, redeemable at 105; 
amount outstanding $1,700,000, _~ 


LIGHT: & 
Ist mortgage, due 


“Tm thinkin’ that ivry man has a goold mine under his own durestep or in his neigh- 
bor’s pocket at th’ furthest.”” — From “Mr. Dooley on Gold Seeking” in “Masterpieces of 


Humor.” 
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JULY 1 


Am. Bank Note Co. pf. 
14% 

Am. feet Sugar pf. 13% 

Am. Brass 14% 

Amge€an pf. 12% 


. 3 of 1% 

. Chicle pf. 13% 
. Cities pf. 3% 
. Express 3% 
. Gas & Elec. c. 13% 


Am. Iron & Steel 14% 
Am. Piano pf. 12% 
Am. Pipe 2% 
Am. Power & Lt. pf. 
Ae es Secs a: 
13%; ° 1; 
tao of * 14% c 
Am. Sugar Ref. Co. c. 
12%; pf. 13% 


Am. Tobacco pf. 143% 
Assets Real 12% 
Works 


Baldwin Loco. 
pf. 33%; c.1% 
Bangor Ry. & Elec. pf. 
Beech Creek 1% 
Bell Tel. Missouri 13% 
Birmingham Ry. 3% 
Bliss, E. W., pf. 2 
Boston & Lowe. 2% 
Boston & Maine c. 1% 
Boston & Prov. 23% 
Bos. Rev. Beach & L. 


13% 
B’klyn Rap. Trans. 13% 
B’klyn Union Gas 23% 
Buffalo Gen. Elec. 14% 
Butte Elec. & P. c. 12% 
Can. Con. Rubber pf. 


13% 

ek Gen. Elec. 12% 
Can. Pac. Ry. 23% 
Can. Salt 2% 
Capital Trac. 14% 
Celluloid Co. 2% 
Cen. Leather pf. 12% 
Cen. & So. . Teleg. 

Co. 14% 
Chattahoochee & G. 24% 
Chattanooga Gas 14% 
Chi, & E. Ill. pf. 13% 
Chi. Jct. Rys. pf. 13% 


& C. 2% 
*Chi. & Northw. pf. 2%; 


c. 12% 
Chi. KR. I. & Pac. 14% 
Chi. & West Ind. 143% 


Cin. St. Ry. 13% 
Dayton c. 
14%; pf. 13% 
Colts Arms 13% 

C’bus. Gas ory pf. 1 
Cons. G. E. L. & P. c. 
14% 
Sod River R. R. 5% 
Cumb. Tel. & Tel. 2% 
Delaware R. R. 4% 
Det. & Mack pf. oro, 
Dixon Crucible 3% 
Dom. Coal c. 1% 
Duluth Edison 14% 
tEastman pf. 14% 
pice: Storage c. 1%;pf.. 


Fitchburg pf. 14% 
Fleischman, Cin. pf. 13% 


Dividends Payable — July 


Frankford & 
Phila. 9% 
Gen. Chemical pf. 
Gt. Lakes Tow. pf. 
Guggenheim Ex. pf. 
Til. Cen. leased 


33% 
Ill. Traction 13% 
Interboro R. T. 24% 
Int’l Ocean Teleg. 13% 
Int’l Silver pf. 12% ° 
Joliet & Chicago 12% 
Ke CeB ao eaMe plat, 
Laurentide Paper 2% 
Lorillard pf. 12% 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 


5% 
Little Rock Ry. a 3% 
Louisville Trac. Co.-13% 


S’wark 


13% 
12% 
23% 
lines 


Lowell, Mass.. Gas 3% 

Lykens Valley 1% 

Mackay pf. 1%; c. 14% 

Maine Cen. 13% 

Manhattan Ry. N. Y. 
14% 

Mass. Elec. Rys. 2% 


Morris & Essex Ex. 33% 

Narragansett Elec. 2% 

Nat’l. Lt. Ht. & Power 
pf. 12% 

Nat’l. Sugar 13% 

New Haven, Conn., Gas 


2% 
EN Vero Har. 5.5 


N. Hamp. Elec. Rys. pf. 


12% 
N. Y Lack. & W’n. 14% 
N. Y. Telephone 2% 
North American 14% 
North’n. & Worc. 2% 
North’n. Gas Lt. c. 13% 
Northw’n. Tel. 2% 
Norwich & Worc. 2% 
Ogden Mine R. R. 23% 
Old Colony R.-R. 13% 
Ohio Traction c. 1% 
Ogilvie Flour 2% 
Pitts: Fe W.c&- C712 % 
Portland Ry. pf. 1% 
Porto Rico Rys. c. 1%; 


pf. 13% - 
Prov. Telephone 2% 
Repub. Iron & Steel 
pf. 12% 


Rich. Fred. & Pot. 24% 
Ridge Ave. Pass’gr. 6% 
Rome & Clinton 33% 
Safety Car Heat’g 2% 
ee Roebuck & Co. 
. 13% 
Sioas pf. 12% 
Southern Pacific c. 1 
Stee JOn RY eke Hs 
pf. 14% 
Toronto Elec. 2% 
mri City, Rya pin 14% 
Twin City Ry. pf. 12% 
Underwood pf. 12%; c 


I 7/o 
Union Pacific c. 24% 
Union Pass. Phila. 93% 


Sas 

Union Trac. Phila. 3% 
United El. Lt. Spring- 

field. 24% 

Wash. Water Pow. 2% 
West End pf. 4% 

West Phila. Passg’r. 10% 
Woolworth Co. pf. 12% 
JULY 3 

Aug. & Sav. 23% 
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Det. Hills. 2% 
United Shoe’ 2% 


JULY 5 


Aur. Elg. & Chi. 143% 
Swift & Co. 13% 


JuLy 8 


Cen. & So. Am. Tel. 13% 
Montreal Steel pf. 12%; 


c. 7% 
Trinidad Elec. 145% 
JULY Io 


Atl. Coast Line 33% 
Babcock & Wil. c. 13% 
Boston Sub. Elec. pf. 


1% 
B’klyn City R. R. 23% 
Corn Products pf. 1% 
Neb. Telephone 13% 
Phila. City Pass. 73% 
Reading Co., Phila. 
ad pf. 1% 
Uon, Switch c. 3%; pf. 


3% 
Wacknehoare Air Brake 


5 7 
Westinghouse Elec. pf. 
De Gos Cu GG 


JULY 14 


Lehigh Val. 5% 
Louisville Gas 24% 


JuLy 15 


Am. a Chem.; c. 
Teele La Vo 
oe Rolling Dimlee; Cc 


ee Eeedine pf. 14% 
Am. Shipbldg. pf. 12% 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 2% 
Am. Typef. pf. 12% c 


I 7/o 
Am. Woolen pf. 13% 
Asso. Gas & Elec. 13% 
Asso. Mer. 12% 
Bell Tel. Canada 2% 
B’klyn. City R. R. 24% 
Cen. Coal & Coke c. 
13%; pf. 12% 
Claflin c. 13 70 
ote Prac Ne je2 7% 
D. L. & W. Coal 24% 
Dew. '& Rio G. pf. 23% 
Detroit Edison 12% 
East Penna. 3% 
Fort Smith Lt. & Trac. 
Co. 12% 
Gen. Electric 2% 
Ga. R: R. & Bank’g, 3% 
Globe Wernicke pf. 13% 
Grand Trunk Ry. 2% 
a Harvester Co., c. 
Int'l Paper Co. 4 of 1% 
ene pf. 1%. 
C. Southern pf. 1% 
arate: Trac: 2% 
Mass. Lighting 12% 
Mexican Telegraph 23% 
§Nat’l. Biscuit c. 24% 
Nat’l. Carbon c. 13% 
N. Y. Central 13% 
N. Y. Tel. 2% 
Northern Central 4% 
Ohio Fuel Supply 2% 
Oklahoma Gas pf. 13% 


Otis Elevator pf. 13%; 


cr% 
Chany Ry. & Lt. Co. 
pl. 14% 
Procter & G. pf. 2% 
Quaker Oats c. 24% 
Reece c. 1% 
Sar. & Schen. R. R. 33% 
Seattle El. me 
So. N.. E. T. &9P218% 
re Sa Porto Rico Sugar 
OnpE 
Stel: & Swan. 2% 
Toledo,” St:>/ Louis” & 
Wn. pf. 1% 

Twin City Rap. Trans. 
Co.-c..14%; pf. 12% 
Union Bag & P. pf. 1% 
Union Natural Gas 24% 

United Fruit 2% 

United Gas & El. N. Y. 
pf. 13% 

United Gas Imp. 2% 

U. S. Smelting pf. 12%; 


Cre 
U. S. Printing 14% - - 
Va.-Caro. Chem. pf. 2% 
Wells-Fargo 5% 
Western States Gas & 
Elec. Co. pf. 13% 
W. U. Tel. 2 of 1% 
Worcester Gas 3% 


JuLy 16 


Hocking Val. 2% 
Citizens Lt. Ht. & P. 3% 


JULY 21 
Am. Loco pf. 12% 
Am. Zinc L. & S. 2% 


Anaconda 50 cts. per sh. 
Can. Car & Fdy pf. 13% 
Chi. Pneu. Tool 1% 
CMO CRKCE Sian aie KYA 
Citizens Tel. 2% 
Dey West 13% 

L. & 


. 242% 


Federal Lt. & Trac. pf. 


13% 
Ga. Ry. & Elec. 2% 
Lowell Gas 3% 
Nipissing 123% 
Tol. Home Tel. 14% 
Western Maryland Ry. 
pf. 1% 


JULY 22 
Ary ee Neel LG 


JULY 25 
Chi. Pneu. Tool 1% 


12%; C. 14% 
Pittsburgh Coal pf. 14% 
JULY 26 
N. Y. Air Brake 13% 


Jury 28 


Lake Shore & M. S. 6% 
Mich. Central 3% 


JULY 31 

Consol’n. Coal 13% 

Distillers 4 of 1% 

Goldfield 30 cts. 

Usa SaeRubber ost pf. 
2%, and pf. 143%; c.1% 


* Pref. has prior right for divis. up to 7%, after which com. is entitled to 7%, then Pref. to 3% more 
and com. to 3% after which both stocks share alike. 


Last 


§ 7% payable quarterly — 2% extra in 1912. 


div. on com. stock 323% per year payable quarterly from Jan. 
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ara: 


IRRIGATING A WESTERN FRUIT FARM 


Through irrigation alone great tracts of desert land have been made to blossom and bear fruit, and to yield a 
rich return to the farmers 


Wise men are instructed by reason, men of less understanding by experience, 
all others by necessity. 
— From AN O8D SayINc. ~ 


AUGUST 


Mon. Tues. 


Legal Holidays in the Various States 
August. 1. ‘Colorado Day: In Colorado. August 16. Bennington Battle Day: In Ver- 


mont. 


Jewish Holidays 
August 12. Feast of Ab. 
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FINANCIAL CALENDAR FOR AUGUST 
~Bonds Maturing — August 


Aug. 1913 — BUFFALO & SUSQUE- 
HANNA RAILWAY: Equipment trust 
bonds, Series C, $45,000 due semi-annually, 


Aug. 1913 — BUFFALO & SUSQUE- 
HANNA RAILWAY: Equipment trust 
bonds, Series D, $15,000 due semi-annually. 


Aug. 1913 — CANADIAN NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: Imperial Rolling Stock, 
Series AI, due $184,000 semi-annually. 

Aug. 1913 — CENTRAL OF GEOR- 
GIA RAILWAY: Upper Cahaba mort- 
gage, gold, redeemable 1023; amount out- 
standing August, 1912, $405,000. 

Aug. 1913 — CENTRAL VERMONT 
RAILWAY: Equipment trust notes, due 
$49,000 each Feb. and Aug. 


Aug. 1913 — CHICAGO, & EAST- 
ERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD: Equip- 
ment bonds Series E, due $125,000 semi- 
annually. 


Auge 1013 —.CHICAGO &) EAST- 
ERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD: Equip- 
ment bonds, Series F, due $220,000 semi- 
annually. 


Aug. 1t913— CHICAGO & EAST- 
ERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD: E. & T. H. 
equipment bonds, Series B, due $20,000 
semi-annually. 


Aug, wio1s—— CHICAGO--&. EAST- 
ERN ILLINOIS RAILWAY: E. & T. H. 
equipment bonds, Series C, due $60,000 
semi-annually. 


Aug. 1913 — CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Equip- 
ment notes due $325,000 semi-annually. 


Aug. 1913 —CHICAGO,. ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Equip- 
ent notes, Series F, gold, due $12,000 semi- 
annually. 

Aug. 1913— DENVER, NORTH- 
WESTERN & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Lo- 
comotive equipment notes guaranteed, 
American Locomotive Company, due 
$17,500 quarterly. 

Aug. I, 1913 — GULF, BEAUMONT 


& KANSAS CITY: ist mortgage gold; 
amount outstanding $593,500. 

Aug. I, 1913 — GULF, BEAUMONT 
&. KANSAS “CITY: 2nd mortgage 
($116,000 are 6s); amount outstanding 
$214,000. 

Aug. 1, 1913 — CANADIAN NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: Imperial rolling stock, 
Series B, to F, $210,000 due yearly. 

‘ine 15, 1913—KANAWHA & 
MICHIGAN RAILWAY: — Equipment 
bonds, due $23,000 semi-annually. 

Aug. 1913 — KANSAS CITY, FORT 
SCOTT & MEMPHIS RAILWAY: Equip- 
ment notes, Series B, $85,000 due semi- 


annually. 
Aug. 1913—LEHIGH VALLEY 
RAILROAD: Collateral trust bonds 


$19,000,000; amount outstanding Aug., 
1912, $12,325, 000. 

Aug. 1913 -PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD: Penn. steel rolling stock 
trust gold; $200,000 paid yearly; amount 
outstanding $200, 000; payable quarterly 
from February. 

Aug. 1913 — PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Equipment notes payable 
$4,680 monthly. 

pugeatora— ol. LOUISS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Col. So. N. O. 
& P. equipment trust notes guaranteed 
due $80,000 semi-annually (Feb. and Aug.). 

AUG ret, « 1013 —WABASHes RAIL- 
ROAD Receivers’ certificates $10,000,000 
date Feb. 1, 1912. 


Industrial Bonds 


UNEPED STATES SSIEEDsCOR= 
PORATION: St. Clair Furnace 1st mort- 
gage gold guaranteed $100,000 yearly; 
amount outstanding 1912, $2,780,000. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 


~ MANUFACTURING COMPANY: Col- 


ateral trust notes redeemable; extended in 
1910; amount outstanding $4,000,000. 


PRODUCE WEIGHT 


The laws of the United States have fixed the minimum weights of certain articles of 


produce as follows: 
Per Bushel 


Wheat’ . Sa ee 60 tbs. Castor Beans . 
Corn,intheear . . . 7o- ‘ White Potatoes 
Worm; shelled”... : ..° 756° s¢ Sweet Potatoes 
Rye Se oe ie ae ars Oe ONIONS 

Buck whodtes fs bay oa SAOwee Gel urmips a 
iBarleyaer or ase se 48>) Dried Peaches 
Oats 2) Posey 3 ee Dried Apples 
Peas’: tees ce Om sae Cloveraseed 
White Beans ; 60 “ Flaxseed 


Per Bushel Per Bushel 
46 Ibs. Millet‘Seed 2-5-2 y-  SOn ibs 
60 Mimothyssced samen ne man eaacn 
ES a elite, Grass Seed mime tae san Ad luce 
57 ‘‘ Hemp Seed 5 eee rk 
Be oe COom Meal urns che wane AS ve 
B20Gs a Dl aliee one aa eee es fo 20. Lee 
26 ec 
60 “ 


‘2 56 3 


26 
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AUGUST I 


Am. Gas & Elec. 14% 
pet L’t. & Tr. pf. 13%; 
. 24% 
Mchisnn pf. 24% 
Bordens Milk c. 4% 
Brill pf. 12% 
Butte Elec. & P. pf. 13% 
Cambridge Elec. 3% 
Cambridge Gas 5% 
Can. Southern 13% 
Central R.R. of N.J.2% 
Charleston Gas 5% 
Claflin rst 14%; 2d 14% 
Columbus Ry. pf. 13% 
Com. Edison 123% 
Conn. & Pass. Riv. pf. 


3% : 
Con. Gas Pitts. 2% 
Cuba R. R. pf. 13% 
Cuyahoga Tel. 13% 
Dominion Coal pf. 34% 
East St. L. & Sub. 14% 
Edison Boston 3% 
Elec. Bond & Share 13% 
Elgin Watch 2% 
Fall River Gas 3% 
Federal Sug. pf. 13% 
Great Northern pf. 1470 
Guanajuato P. & El. C 

pf. 13% 
Hartford Elec. 23% 
onsen Elec. pi. 3%; 


13% 
Int'l Nickel pf. 13% 
ee Steam Pump pi. 


(Dates based on advance information only and subject to 


J acksonville Elec. pf. 
13%: c. 13% 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


“Build more railroads.”’ 
“Build better railroads.’’ 


1 — Illinois Traction Co., 
4 — Wolverine Copper Mining Co., 
.20 — Calumet & Hecla Mining oe 
25 — Boston & Corbin Copper & Silver Mining Co., 67 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Dividends Payable — August 


Kan. City Stock Yds 13% 
Lawrence Gas 4% 
Lewiston, Aug. & W. 


13% 
Lowell Elec. 2% 
Mass. Gas 1% 
Massawippi Val. 3% 
Minn. Gen. El. pf. 3%; 
Cc 2% 
Montreal St. Ry. 


tre 157% 
Municipal Gas 24% 
Nash. Chat. & StL. 


3 et hte 

Nat’! Biscuit pf. 12% 

N. E. Cot. Yarn pf. 13% 

Northern Pacific 13% 

Ohio Traction pf. 13% 

Om. Elec. L’t. & BP. pf. 
23% 

Pac. Coast, 1st 14%; 2d, 
13%; C. 13 

Philacor Pitts. ce. 17% 

Pitts. & L. Es 5% 

Portland Gas Lizht 34% 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 
pf. 13% 

Procter & Gamble pf. 
2/0 ° 

Pub. Serv. Inv. c. 14% 
pf. 13% 

Quaker Oats Co. pf. 14% 


Ry. & L’t: Sec. c- 2%: 
~~ ple3s% 

Reading (Go: 14% 

Siegel Stores 12% 

St.) Ls &San° Fran. 1st 


1% 
Syracuse Ltg. pf. 14% 
United Cigar Mfg. c. 
1% 


bn Dry Goods: c. 
U. S. Realty & Imp'’t. 


13% 
U. *§ Telephone a 13% 
Western T. & T. pf. 24% 


AUGUST 5 
N. Y. & Richmond 13% 


AUGUST II 
L’ville & Nash. 33% 


AUGUST 15 


Am. Beet Sugar c. 14% 
Am. Radiator pf. 2% 
Boston Elevated 3% 
Buff. R. & P..3% 
Cambria Steel 14% 
Canadian Cement. pf. 


13% 
Jeff. & C’field pf. 22% 
Miami Copper 50 cts. 
Mobile El. pf. 12% 
Montreal L’t. H. & P. 


2% 
Nat’l Carbon pf. 12% 
Niles-Bement- pf. 13% 
N. Y. Ont. & W. 2% per 


an. 

Pacific. Gas 14% 

Pratt & W. pi. 13% 

Procter & G.c. 3% 

Pullman 2% 

Rome Wat. & Og. 14% 

Sears Roebuck & Co. c. 
13% 

Southern Cal. Ed. pf. 

13%; c. 13% 


Annual Meetings — August 


Champaign, III. 
15 William Si Ne syseGny, 


Boston, Mass. 


THE RAILROAD BUILDERS 


James J. Hill, Great Northern. 
Edward H. Harriman, Southern Pacific. 
“A place for everything, and everything in ‘its place. 
mathematically, mechanically exact.” 


Tampa Elec. 2% 
United Bank Note 1% 
U. S. Express 13% 
Va.-Caro. Chem. c. 13% 
Wilm. & Northern 140, 


Avucust 18 
Nor. & W’n. Ry. Co. me 


1% 


AUGUST 20 


Chi. St. P. M. & O: pi. 


33%; _C. 33% 
Del. & B. Brook 2% 
Lit. Bros. 23% 


AUGUST 25 


North Penn. 2% 

People’s Gas L’t. & 
Coke Co. 12% 

Vandalia-1% 


AuGUST 28 


Ala. Gt. So’n. 3% 
Amal. Copper 3% 


AUGUST 30 


Ala. & Vicksburg 7% 
yearly 

Asso. Mchts. c. 132% 

Lehigh Coal 2% 

eo Southern Ry. 
= 


Penn. R. R. 14% 
Ps eee Brewing pf. 


i% 
U. “¢. Steel pf. 13% 


change) 


Be exact — absolutely, 
A. J. Cassatt, Pennsylvania. 


~ “Know one part of railroading, but know everything there is to know about that.” 
L. F. Loree, Baltimore and Ohio. 
“Tet’s all pull together for better railroad management.” 


Island. 


B. L. Winchell, Rock 


RAILROAD, INDUSTRIAL, AND IMMIGRATION BUREAUS 


More and more attention is being given each year by the railroad managers to the 


locating of new lines of industry along their roads. 


The roads in the South and the West 


nearly all have efficient industrial departments, land departments, or immigration de- 


partments. 


Their men seek out new industries, meet the steamers to tempt immi- 


grants into their region, arrange for the purchase or rental of lands, get together reports © 
on the soil and products, and advantages of any desired location. 


effort is bent upon the location of new manufacturing plants along the line. 


Perhaps the greatest 
In one year 


the:Southern Railway induced more than seven hundred men to establish industries 
along its lines after complete and painstaking investigation had been made by the railroad 
of all conditions that would confront the prospective manufacturers. 
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THE HARVEST 


Modern harvesting on the great wheat fields of the Northwest is a stupendous undertaking, and is done prac- 
tically altogether by machinery. 


No man can mortgage his injustice as a pawn for his fidelity. 
—EpMUND BURKE— REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


SEPTEMBER 


Mon. 


Labor Day 


Legal Holidays in the Various States 


September 1. Labor Day: In all the states (and District of Columbia), in Louisiana 
observed in the Parish of Orleans. In Wyoming by proclamation of the governor. Sep- 
tember 9. Admission Day: In California. September 12. “Old Defenders’ Day”: 
In Baltimore, Md. 


Public panic is a quick asset to any man armed with money and knowledge. Knowl- 
edge without money pays no dividends; and money without knowledge has wings of its 
own. 
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FINANCIAL CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER 
Bonds Maturing — September 


Sept. 1913 — BANGOR & AROOS- 
TOOK: Aroostook County Bonds (as- 
sumed); amount outstanding $728,000. 


Sept. 1913 — CANADIAN NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: Imperial rolling stock, 
Series G, $45,000 due yearly. 

Sept. 1913 — CANADIAN NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: Imperial rolling stock, 
Series T, $150,000 yearly. 

Sept. 1913 — CENTRAL OF GEOR- 
GIA RAILWAY: Greenville & New 1st 
mortgage gold, redeemable 1023; amount 
outstanding September, 1912, $405,000, 

Sept. 1913 — CENTRAL VERMONT 
RAILWAY: Car trusts $15,000 or $16,000 
due quarterly. 

Sept. -1,° 1913 — CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILROAD: Bonds 
$7,500,000. 

Sept. I913— DENVER & RIO 
GRANDE RAILROAD: Equipment bonds 
Series B, redeemable 101 gold, $75,000 
due semi-annually. 

Sept. 1913 — DETROIT, TOLEDO 
& IRONTON RAILWAY: Locomotive 


quarterly; matures Sept., 


notes, part due semi-annually; amount out- 
standing in 1912 $94,500. 


Sept. 1913 HUDSON & MAN- 
HATTAN . RAILROAD:?- Car. ~-trusts; 
$46,000 due semi-annually. 

Sept.1913 —-PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD: Penn. steel freight car trust; 
payable quarterly from September; amount 
outstanding in 1912 $2,800,000. 

Sept. 1913 — PERE .MARQUETTE = 


RAILROAD: Equipment notes, payable 


$4,680 monthly. 

Sept. 1913 —ST, LOUIS’ & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series J, part due $5,006 
1916. 

Sept. 1913-——ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series K, due $18,000 semi- 
annually; matures Sept:, 1917. . 

Sept. 1913 — SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment notes gold, Series 
H, due $26,000 semi-annually. 

Sept. 1913 — TOLEDO, ST. LOUIS 
& WESTERN: Equipment trust gold, 
guaranteed $50,000 due semi-annually. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE CLEARING HOUSE 


The Stock Exchange Clearing House was organized in 1892, in order to curtail the 
work involved in making daily deliveries of all stocks. Briefly, it means that clearances 
of certain stocks — the active ones — are made through the Stock Exchange Clearing 
House. If a broker is to receive 500 shares of stock on the morrow, and deliver 500 
shares, instead of following out the regular routine he pays into the Clearing House 
the difference he owes on the transaction, or receives from the Clearing House a check 
for the amount due him. 

The Clearing House is managed by a committee of five Exchange members, appointed 
by the Governing Committee. Members of the Exchange are admitted to clear in their 
own names, and members not possessing such facilities can use the Clearing House on the 
written engagement of a fellow member, with office and clerks, to handle exchanges 
for them. Each clearing member is assigned a number. A charge of 23 cents is imposed 
on every too shares of stock, including balances; only the active stocks are cleared. 

Before 4:15 P. M. on every day except Saturday, when the time is 1.15 P. M., the 
seller of stocks sends to the office of the buyer his ‘‘ deliver ticket,” this being the evidence 
that the transaction is duly entered on his books. The buyer at the same time sends 
to the seller’s office his “receive ticket.””» This makes a complete comparison, and the 
tickets thus received are sent by the brokers party to the transactions along with their 
sheets to the Clearing House. These sheets must be delivered at the Clearing House 
before 7 P. M., except on Saturday, when the time is 4 P. M. 

The Clearing House Sheet of a broker comprises the record, made up into 
“receive” and “deliver” columns of all his transactions for the day. As this sheet will 
ordinarily include trades in a considerable number of securities, the transactions in each 
separate security are grouped together. All transactions having been entered in one or 
the other column, the balance is struck. If the sheet as drawn up by the Clearing House 
shows a debit balance, the difference is entered as ‘balance check,” and the sheet pre- 
sented at the Clearing ‘House must be accompanied by a check for the balance on a Clear- 
ing House Association bank near Wall Street, drawn to the order of the Stock Exchange 
Clearing House’s own bank. [f, on the other hand, the sheet shows a credit balance, it 
must have with it a draft on the Clearing House’s own bank for the amount of the 
difference. — From “The A B C of Wall Street,” by S. A. Nelson. 
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SEPTEMBER I 


Adams Express 3% 
Am. Coal 3% 

Am. Gas N. J. 12% 

Am. Pneu. Soc. 1st pf. 


32% 
Am. Rys., Phila. 13% 
Am. Smelting & Ref. pf. 


13% 
Kat Tel. & Cable 11% 
Am. Tobacco c. 24% 
Atchison c.- 13% 
Atl, & Charlotte 34% 
Balt. & Ohio pi. 2% & c. 


3% 
Blackstone Val. 13% 
Boston & Me. pf. 3% 
vee & Worcester St. 
pis 3% 22 
ay IN Tob. 24% 
Butterick 2 of 1% 
Can. Mach. pf. 34% 
Chi. Mil.-& St. P. c. 24%; 
pi. 24% 
Biispews Val. ne 8% 
Ging sNt Ome el Pe pe 
173% : 
Cleve. & Pitts spl. 123% 
Columbus. Edison c. 14% 
Columbus Ry. c. 14% 
Ft. Wayne & Jack. 22% 
Galv. Elec. pf. 3% 
Gen. Asphalt pf. 24% 
Gen. Chem. c. 14% 
Ill. Central 34% 
Int. Colonial Coal c. 
13%; pf. 12% 
Int’] Harvester pf. 132% 
Int’l Nickel c. 24% 
Int’l Smelting 2% 
Kings Co. El. L.& P. 2% 


* Also extra dividends. 


Met. West Side Elev. 


14% : 
Nevada Consolidated 

Copper 373 cts. 
INS VOR Crmcre Stal ae St 

23%; 2d 23%; c. 3% 
Nor. Ohio Trac. & Lt. 


1% 
Nor. Tex. Elec. pf. 3%; 
C., 14% 
Ogilvie Flour pf.- 12% 
*Pure Oil 2 
Ry. Steel Spee pi. 127% 
Roch. Ry. & Lt. 12% 
St. Jos Ry. Lise & P 
c. $ of 1% 
Syr. Lighting c. 4 of 1% 
Teenessee Ry. EY "& Pwr. 
Co. pf. 137% 
Un. Ck Mirs. pf. 14% 
United Dry Goods Cos. 


% 

Stock . Yards, 
Omaha 14% 

Wess CalwPipe pia rro, 

UE S. ‘Envelope pf. 13% 

U.S. Steel pi. 1% 

Whatcom Ry. pf. 3% 

Washington D. C. Ry. 
& El. c. 1% 


SEPTEMBER 6 
Detroit United Railway 
12% 


SEPTEMBER II 
Childs Co. c. 23%; pf. 


13% 
Bie Ce Pitts, ke, Reta 7G 
Globe Wernicke c. 2% 
Little Miami 2% 


+ Not paid regularly. 


Dividends Payable — September 


Norfolk & W’n. 14% 
Reading Co. 1st pf. 1% 


SEPT. I5 
Am. Smelting & Ref. c. 


T/o 
Arkansas Valley Ry. Lt. 

& Power 13% 
Bordens pf. 14% 
Brockton & P. 3% 
Cons. Gas N. Y. 13% 
Diamond Match 12 
Du Pont, Idd ly Ke AGES 


14% 

ner Mining pf. 14% 
Galveston Houston El. 

pf. 3%; c. 13% 
Globe Soap st 14%; 

Derr OD Spl aks Voter 
Laclede Gas c. 12% 
La. & Ark. Ry. 14% 
Muskogee Gas & .El. 


pf. 13% 
Nat’l. Lead Co. pf. 13% 
Okla. Gas and El. pf. 2% 
pe ee Electric Co. 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co. 


27% 
Sensors Oil 10% 


% 
pf. 


SEPT. 18 
Cal. & Ariz. $1 


SEPT. 20 
Del. & Hudson 21% 
Niles-Bement c. 13% 
SEPT. 25 


Chi. Burlington & Qui. 
Ree e2% 


Annual Meetings — September 


SEPT. 27 


Cal. & Hecla $10 per sh. 
Citizens Gas, Indpls. 
13% 


SEPT. 30 


fEolian Weber pf. 14% 
Am. Brake Shoe c. 13%; 
pf. 13% 
Am. Radiator c. 2% 
Boston & Albany 23% 
Ches. & Ohio 13% - 
Chicago City Ry. irreg. 
Chicago Telephone, 2%; 
Crucible Steel pf. 12% 
Knoxville Ry. & Lt. c. 
» 23%; pi. 13% 
La Belle Iron 23% 
Lanston Monotype 13% 
Mergenthaler 24% 
Mich St. Tel. pf. 13% 
c. 12% 
Nat’l. Enameling pf. 
13% 
Nat’l Lead Co. ? of 1% 
N. E. Tel. & Tel. 12% 
INE AMS INS sly Se IE 


2% 
Phelps Dodge 23%; 
3 of 1% extra 
Pioneer T. & I. Okla. 


27% 
§Prov. & Worc. 24% 
Pub. Soc. Corp, NZJ. 


13% 
The Texas Co. 145% 
Texas & Pac. Coal 12% 
U. S. Steel c. 14% 
Utah Copper Co. 75 cts. 
W. Elec. 2% 


§ Leased to N. Y., N. H. & H. 


(Dates based on advance information only and subject to change) 
Sept. 1 — Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co., Chicago, Ill., and 42 Broadway 


INSAY City: 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Virginia Iron Coal & Coke Co., 


Roanoke, 


too William St., 


Richmond, Va. 


3 — American Hide & Leather Co., Trust Co. of America, N. Y. City. 
3 — Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 
9 — American Linseed Co., 
11 — American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
16 — Minneapolis, St. Paul & Saulte Ste. "Marie Ry. Co. , Minneapolis, Minn. 
Va. 


N. Y. City. | 
PI RECTON St NAY CIty. 


Sept. 17 — Philadelphia Transit Cor; 820 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sept. 


borough-Metropolitan Co., 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
City. 


one miles westward and seven tenths of a mile northward. 


18 — Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Rye. Cor 
165 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

19 — Central R. R. of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. 
20 — Colorado & Southern Ry., Denver, Colo., New York Office, 32 Nassau St. 
22— Kerr Lake Mining Co., 42 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
23 — Streets West, Staple Car Line, Great Northern Bldg., Chicago. Ill. ‘ 
24 — New York, Ontario & Western Ry. Co., Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. 


THE CENTRE OF POPULATION 


The centre of population of the United States is four and one quarter miles south of 
Unionville, Monroe County, Ind., according to a late Census Bureau announcement. 
Since 1900, when it was six miles southwest of Columbus, Ind , 


Marquette, Mich. Inter- 


it has moved thirty- 
This westward movement 


is attributed by census officials principally to the growth of the Pacific and Southwestern 


states. 


of population is about 550 miles east of the geographical centre. 


The geographical centre of the United States is in Northern Kansas, so the centre 
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A TELEPHONE CIRCUIT LABORATORY 


It is only within the last dozen years that telephone bonds have been put upon an investment. basis, 
but the industry is now firmly established, with a total capitalization in bonds and stocks amounting to 
$1,072.805,993, upon which an average rate of 4.47 per cent. was paid. 


‘ Always taking out of the meal tub and never putting in soon comes to 
the bottom.’’ — From Poor RicHARD’s ALMANAC. 


OCTOBER. 


Sun. Mon. | Tues. | Wed. | Thur. Fri. 


Lo ee 


Cee ee, 


5 6 7 8S 9 10 


12:))-13).14 7 154 16 1-17 


19 | 20 | 21 | 22 | 23 | 24 


26 27 | 28 | 29 | 380, 31 


Legal Holidays in the Various States 


October 12. Columbus Day: In Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
sourl, Montana, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Vermont, and Washington. October 31. Admission Day: In Nevada. 


Jewish Holidays 


October 2. New Year—Beginning of year 5674, October 2 and 3 are celebrated. 
October 11. Day of Atonement. Observed by all Orthodox Jews. 
October 16-24. Feast of Tabernacles. First two and last two days of the Feast. 
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FINANCIAL CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER 
Bonds Maturing — October 


Oct. 1913 — CANADIAN NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: Imperial rolling stock, 
Series K, part due yearly; amount out- 
standing in 1912, $475,000. 

Oct. 1913 — CHICAGO & EASTERN 


ILLINOIS RAILWAY: Equipment bonds 
Series G, due $124,000 semi-annually. 


Oct. 1913 CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Equip- 
ment notes, Series C, due $265,000 semi- 
annually. 


Oct. 31913— CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Chi- 
cago & Rock Island Elev. mortgage, gold 
guaranteed, due $50,000 yearly redeemable 
at par; amount outstanding $600,000. 


Oct. 1, 1913 — BOSTON & ALBANY: 
Bonds (not mortgage) $5,000,000; amount 
outstanding $3,627,000. 

Oct. 1913 — BUFFALO & SUSQUE- 
HANNA RAILROAD: Ist mortgage gold, 
sinking fund, redeemable at par; amount 
outstanding $61,500. 


Oct. 1913 — CENTRAL. VERMONT 


RAILWAY: Car trusts $13,000 or $14,000, 
due semi-annually. 


Oct. 1913 — FORT WORTH & DEN- 


VER CITY: Equipment trust, Series B, © 


due $19,000 semi-annually, redeemable 


Iol. 


Oct. 15, 1913-—HUDSON COM- 
PANIES: Secured convertible gold notes; 
amount outstanding $8,000,000. 

Oct. 1913 — HUDSON & MANHAT- 
TAN RAILROAD: Car trusts, Series B, 
gold, due $25,000 semi-annually. 


Oct. 31913 — PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Equipment trust bonds, 
Series A, due $64,000 semi-annually. 


Oct. 1913 — PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Equipment trust bonds, 
Series B, due $68,000 semi-annually. 

Oct. 1913 — PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: R. Winthrop & Company 
equipment notes gold; $76,000 due semi- 
annually, 


Oct. 1913 —PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Equipment notes payable 
$4,680 monthly; amount outstanding 
$9,360. 

Oct.. 1913 RUTLAND  RAIL- 
ROAD: Equipment trusts $1,000,000 gold; 
$100,000 yearly; payable April and October. 
Matures 1917. 

Oct. 1913-——-ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Ozark & 
Cher. Cent. rst mortgage gold, assumed, 
redeemable at par; amount outstanding 


- $2,880,000. 


Oct. 1913—ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series G, part due $154,000 
semi-annually (April and October); amount 
outstanding $924,000. 

Oct. 1913 — SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage gold, 
Series E, due $25,000 semi-annually. 


Industrial Bonds 
NATIONAL FIREPROOFING 
COMPANY: st mortgage $2,500,000 
gold, redeemable at par; $250,000 due 
yearly. 


Annual Meetings — October 
(Dates based on advance information only and subject to change) . 
Oct. 1 — Canadian Pacific Ry. Co., Montreal, Can. Lake Erie & Western R. R. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Louisville & Nashville R. R., Louisville, Ky. 
Mexico, Mexico City, New York Office, 25 Broad St. 


Mich. 


National Rys. of 
Pere Marquette R. R. Co., Detroit, 


Oct. 2— Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oct. 6 — Chicago, Great Western R. R. Co., 
Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
Oct. 7 — Chicago & Alton R. R. Co., Chicago, III. 


Chicago, Ill.- Cons. Gas El. L’t. & 


Granby Consol. Mining, Smelt- 


ing & Power Co., Ltd., Grand Forks, B. ee New York Office, 52 Broadway. Northern 


Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
- western Ry. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston, Mass. Pacific Coast Co., 
graph Co., 195 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Oct. 9 — Great Northern Ry. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


oke, Va. 
way. N. Y. City. 


Hocking Valley Ry., Columbus, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
Oct. § — American Shipbuilding Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
New York and Seattle, Wash. Western Union Tele- 


Wells, Fargo & Co., 51 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Oct. 13 — Central of Georgia Ry. Co., Savannah, Ga. 


St. Louis South- 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Boston & Maine R.-R. Co., 
Norfolk & Western Ry., Roan- 


Rock Island Co., 115 Broad- 


Oct. 14 — Erie R. R. Co., 50 Church St., N. Y. City. Massachusetts Gas Cos., 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Ocrivz 
Am. Bank Note Co. pf. 


13% 

m. Beet Sugar pf. 13% 
. Brass 145% 

: Can? pf. 14% 

. Caramel pf. 2% 


3 Car & F. pf. 14%; 


of 1% 
: biicte pf. 13% 
. Express 3% 
. Gas & Elec. c. 14% 
. Iron & Steel 13% 
. Piano pf. 12% 
. Pipe 2% : 
. Power & Lt. pf. 


13% 

Am. Smelters’ Sec. pf. 
a. 13%3-b. 12% 

Am. Snuff spt; 33%; Cc: 


2% 
Am. Sugar Ref. Co. c. 
12%; pf. 12% 
Am. haces pf. 13% 
Am. Writing Paper 1% 
Assets Realization 1% 
Bangor Ry. & Elec. pi. 


1i% 
Beech Creek 1% 
Bell Tel. Missouri 13% 
Bliss pf. 2% 
Boston & Lowell 2% 
Boston & Maine c. 1% 
Boston & Prov. 23% 
Boston, Rev. Beach & 
oe 13% 


Butte Elec. & P.c. ae 
Can. Con. Rubber pif. 


14% 
Can. Gen. Elec. 
Can. Pac. 23% 
Can. Salt 2% 
Capitol Traction 13% 
Celluloid Co. 2% 
Cen. Leather pf. 14% 
Cen. & So. Am. Teleg. 
Co. 14% 
Chattanooga Gas 13% 
Chiv &a bs epi 


12% 


Ghi- Jct Ryss pists o> 
CG. 2 

*Chi. & Northw’n. pf 
2 Te c. 14% 


Chi. & West dnd. 13% 
Cincinnati St. Ry. 14% 
City Ry. Day, pf. 12%; 


c.f () 
Colo. & ‘S’n. 2% 
Colts Arms 13% 
Columbus oe pf. 14% 
Cons. "G:F. Dac Pip 
3%; C. a7 
Cenbatane Tipe See? 
Dom. Coal c. 1% 
Duluth Edison pf. 14% 
tEastman Kodak pif. 
13% 
Elec. Storage pf. 1%}; c. 
1% 


Dividentia Payable — October 


Fitchburg pf. 15% 
Fleischman, Cin. pf. 13% 
Frankford & 
Phila., 9% 
Gen. Chem. pi. 13% 
Gt. Lakes Tow. 12% 
Guggenheim Ex. 23% 
Hartford Carpet 33% 
Ill Trae. 13% 
Interboro R. T. 23% 
Int’l Ocean Tel. 13% 
Int’l Silver pf. 12% 
Joliet & Chicago 13% 
KR GIS se Sanco vie ee 
1% 
Laurentide Paper 2% 
Lorillard pf. 1#% 
Louisville Traction 14% 
Lowell, Mass., Gas 3% 
Lykens Valley’ 1% 
Mackay Coss pi, a 7p3-€ 
Ig 
laine’ Central 13% 
Manhattan Ry. 14% 
Narragansett Elec. 2% 
Nat'l Lt. Ht. & Power 
pi. 14% 
Nat’l Sugar 14% 
New Haven, Conn., Gas 


2% 
N. Y. Lack. & W’n. 


13% 
N. Y. Telephone 2% 
N. American 14% 
Northw’n. Gas) Lt. ~‘c: 


13% 


Northarls & Worc. pf. 


2% 
Ogilvie Flour 2% 
Old. Colony R. R. 12% 
Ohio Traction c. 1% 
Phila. Traction 4% 
Pitts.. Bull. &-L. Ea te. 


12% 
Pitts. F. W. & Chi. 1=% 
Portland Ry. pf. 1% 
Porto Rico ‘Rys. c. 1%; 
pf. 13% 
Prov. Telephone 2% 
Rep. Iron & Steel pf. 


13% 
Ridwe Ave. Passg’r 6% 


Safety Car Heat’g 2% ' 


Sears Roebuck pf. 15% 
Sloss pf. 12% 
Southern Pacific c. 13% 
Stavoqityesbte ta coLe 
pi. 12% _. 
Tidewater Power 3% 
Toronto Elec. 2%: 
Tri. City Ry. pf. 13% 
Twin City pf. 12% 
Union iPacepien2 7c 


23% 
United Eis. ta Cor 
Springfield 24% 
Underwood Typewriter 


pire %s Cary 
Wash’n. Water 


2% 
West Jersey & S. S. 23% 
West End c. 34% 
Woolworth Co. pf. 12% 
Wolverine $5 


Power 


S’wark, 


Oct-33 


Swift & Co. 14% 
United Shoe 2% 


Ocre7 
Cen. & So. Am. 13% 


Oct. 8 


Montreal Steel pf. 14% 
Vt. & Mass. 3% 


Oct. 9 


Aur. Elg. & Chi. 2% 
Corn Products pf. 1% 
Reading Co. 2d pf. 1% 
Trinidad Elec. 14% 


Ocrs ro 


Babcock & Willcox 13% 

Boston Sub. El. 1% 

B’klyn City R. R. 23% 

Dallas Elec. rst pf. 3%; 
ad pf. 24% 

Neb. Telephone 13% 


Union Switch c.. 3%; pf- 


3/0 
Westinghouse Air Brake 


5% 
Westinghouse Elec. pf. 
17 Cty 


Oct. I5 
Am. Agr. Chem. pf. 13%; 


Cer, 
Am. Rol. Mill pf. 14%; 
C. 370 
Am. Seeding pf. 13% 
Am. Shipbldg. pf. 14% 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 2% 
Am. Typef. pf. 13%; c 


T/o 
Am. Woolen pf. 13% 
Asso. Gas & Elec. 13% 
Asso. Mer. 13% 
Bell Tel. Canada 2% 
B’klyn City R. R. 23% 
Cen. Coal & Coke ce. 
13%; pf. 12% 
Claflin c. 13% 
Corn Products Ref. pf. 


1% 
D. L. & W. Coal 24% 
Detroit Edison 13% 
Fort Smith Lt. & Trac. 
Co. 14% 
Gen. Elec. 2% 
Ga. R. R. & Bank. 3% 
Globe Wernicke pf. 13% 


ey Harvester Co. c. 
Int'l, Paper pf. 4 of 1% 
Jergens pf. 11% 


Kans.: City So’n. pf. 1% 
Manchester Trac. 2% 
Mass. Lighting 13% 
Mexican Tele. 23% 
MeSt. Be &-9.00.) Menpt: 
32%; C. 32% 

§Nat’l Biscuit c. 23% 
Nat’l Carbon c. 13%- 
N. Y. Central 145% 


N. Y. Dock pf. 1% 

IN. 2Ys helm2%, 

Ohio Fuel Supply 2% 
Oklahoma Gas & EI. pf. 


14% 
Otis Elev. pf. 13%;c.1% 
Ottumwa Ry. & Lt. Co. 
pf. 14% 
Penna. Salt 6% 
Procter & G. pf. 2% 
Quaker Oats c. 24% 
Reece 1% 
Seattle El. 13% 
So. N. E. T. & T. 12% 
So. Railway 24% 
So. Porto Rico Sugar Co. 


pf. 2% ’ 
Toledo, St. Louis & 
W’n. pf. 1% 


Twin City Rap. Trans. 
c. 13%; pf. 14 %o 
Union Bag & P. pf. 1% 
Union Gas & El. N. 
pf. 12% 
Union Natural Gas 23% 
United Fruit 2% 
United Gas Imp. 2% 
U. S. Printing 13% 
U. S. Smelting pf. 1? c. 


IY 
Va.-Car. Chem. pf. 2% 
Western States Gas & 
Elec. Co. pf. 12% 
Worcester Gas 3% 
W. U. Tel. # of 1% 


Oct 20 


Am. Loco Co. pf. 14% 
Am. Zinc, L.-& S: 2% 
Anaconda 50 cts. per sh. 
Can. Car & Fdy. pf. 13% 
Citizens Tel. 2% 
CHCre5S tbe piatayG 
Daly West na 
Dale GoW Re Rhea 
Federal Lt. &;Trac. pf. 


13% 
Ga: Ry. & Elec. 2% 


Lowell Gas 3% 
Nipissing 123% 
Tol. Home Tel. 13% 
Western Md. pf. 1% 


Oct. 22 
A-DyTaNeye 1% 


Oct. 25 

Chi. Pneu Tool 1% 

Du Pont 3% 

PY. C-CueeStelapierees: 
c. 14% 


Oct. 27 
N. Y. Air Brake Co. 13% 


Oct. 31 

Gen. Pat Trac. pin.3% 

Consol’n. Coal 13% 

Distillers 4 of 1% 

Goldfield 30 cts. 

U. S. Rubber tst pf. 2%; 
ed pf. 13%; c. 1% 


* Pref. has prior right for divis. up to 7%, after which com. is entitled to 7%, then Pref. to 3% more and 
com. to 3% after which both stocks share alike. 
Last div. on com. stock 323% per year payable quarterly from Jan. 


§ 7 % payable quarterly — 2% extra in 1912. 


Boston, Mass. 


Ry., Richmond, Va. 


Pacific Rak AGS, 


Office, 165 Broadway. Wisconsin Central Railway Co., 


October Meetings — Continued 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry., Nashville, Tenn. 
The Edison Electric Illuminating Co., 
165 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Boston, Mass. 


Southern 
Union 


Wabash R. R. Co., St. Louis, Mo., N. Y. 


(Continued on page 34) 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ONE OF THE BIGGEST POWER PLANTS 


The main electric power plant of the New York Subway is one of the biggest in the world, keeping in opera- 
tion more than 85 miles of track 24 hours a day. 


“* Blessed is the man that buildeth a wind-breaker on his business transac- 
lions. Ne Ken OGG 


NOVEMBER 


Sun. Mon. | Tues. | Wed. | Thur. Fri. 


10/11 


_———— 


17 | 18 


Legal Holidays in the Various States 


November 1. All Saints’ Day: In Louisiana. First Friday in November. Pioneer 
Day: In Montana, observed in public schools. November 4. General Election Day: 
In all states except Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi Nebraska, 
and Vermont in the years when State elections are held therein, election day is on 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November. November 27. Thanksgiving Day 
(usually the last Thursday in Noyember); observed in all the states, in the District of 
Columbia, and Alaska. 
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FINANCIAL CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER 


Nov. 1913 — CANADIAN NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: Imperial rolling stock, 
part due yearly; amount outstanding No- 
vember, 1912, $286,000. 

Nov. 1913 — CANADIAN NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: Imperial rolling stock, 
Series U, $50,000, due yearly. 

Nov. 1913 — CANADIAN NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: Imperial rolling stock, 
Series V; $300,000 due yearly. 

Nov. 1913 CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY: Equip- 
ment notes, Series D, gold, $225,000 semi- 
annually. 

Nov. 1913— CHICAGO, . ROCK 
ISLAND. & PACIFIC RAILWAY: R. I. 
Improvement Equipment notes Series¢B, 
$280,000 semi-annually. 

_ Nov. 1913 — CENTRAL VERMONT 
RAILWAY: Locomotive trusts $20,000, 
due yearly. 

Nov. 1913 — CINCINNATI, NEW 
ORLEANS & TEXAS PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY: Equipment trusts, Series B, due 
$97,000 semi-annually. 

Nov. 1, 1913 —CHATEAUGAY & 
LAKE PLACID RAILWAY: Saranac & 
Lake Placid 1st mortgage gold; amount 
outstanding $120,000. 

Nov. 1913— DENVER NORTH- 
WESTERN & PACIFIC RAILWAY: 
Locomotive equipment notes guaranteed, 
American Locomotive Company, due 
$17,500 quarterly. 

Nov. 1913 — FLORIDA CENTRAL 
RAILROAD: Mortgage $200,000 gold. 

Nov. 1, 1913 — HOCKING VALLEY 
RAILWAY: Two-year gold notes redeem- 
able at par beginning November, 1912; 
amount outstanding then $4,000,000. 

Nov. 15, 1913 HUDSON COM- 
PANIES: Secured gold coupon notes not 
convertibles amount outstanding 
$1,500,000. 


Bonds Maturing — November 


Nov. 1913 — KANSAS CITY 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY: Equipment 
notes gold, redeemable at par, due $72,000 
semi-annually. 

Nov. 1, 1913 — MEMPHIS UNION 
STATION COMPANY: Collateral notes 
gold, guaranteed; amount outstanding 
$2,100,000. 

Nov. 1913 NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL LINES: Joint equipment trust 
gold, $2,000,000 annually; amount out- 
standing "$20, 000,000. 

. Nov. 1913 — NORFOLK AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY: = Equipment 
trusts, Series D, gold due $100,000 
yearly. 

Nov. 1913 — PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: - Equipment nctes payable 
$4,680 monthly. 

Nov. 1913 — PITTSBURG, BESSE- 
MER & LAKE ERIE RAILROAD: 
Greenville equipment trust $100,000, due 
yearly. 

Nov. 1913— PITTSBURG, SHAW- 
MUT & NORTHERN RAILROAD: Car © 
trusts (receiver’s) gold, due $84,000 yearly. 

Nov. 1913— RUTLAND  RAIL- 
ROAD: Equipment trusts gold, maturing 
$33,000 yearly; payable March and No- 
vember. 

Nov. 1913—ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series H, due $30,000 semi- 
annually (March and November); amount 
outstanding $30,000. 

Nov. 1913 — SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage gold, 
Series I; due $65,000 semi-annually. 


Industrial Bonds 


Nov., 1913 "-WESTINGHOGUsS Ee 
MACHINE COMPANY: Westinghouse 
Foundry ist mortgage guaranteed, due 
$50,000 yearly. 


October Meetings — Concluded 
Oct. 15 — Distillers Securities Corp., 40 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. N. Y. N. H. 


& H. R. R., Hew Haven, Conn. 
_ard Milling Co., 49 Wall St. N. Y. City. 


Chicago, III. 


Oct. 
Co., Rutland, Vt. 


Republican Iron & Steel Co. , Youngstown, Ohio. 
: 16 — Chesapeake & Ohio Ra Co., 


Stand- 


Richmond, Va. Illinois Central R. R., 


. 17 — Chicago, St. Paul, A ranesnts & Omaha Ry. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
. 20— Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
. 20— Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co., Denver, Colo., 165 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

21 — American Locomotive Co., 30 Church St., 
St. Joseph & Grand Island Ry. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Denver, Colo. 


N. Y. City. Rutland R. R. 


’ Oct. 22 — Toledo, St. L. & W. R. R. Co., Chicago, Til. and 60 Wall Sto aNaay eit: 
Oct. 23 — Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry., Topeka, Kan. 


Oct: 29 — CC. O. & St. L. Ry7 Coz, 


_ Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. City. 
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Nov. 1 
Am. Gas & Elec. pf. 13% 
Am. L’t. &Trac. pf. 13%; 


C. 237% 
Am. salting pf. 27 
Brill pf. % 
Butte Bice. & P. pf. 14% 
Cambridge Elec. Lt. 3% 
Cape Breton El. pf. 3%; 


er, 

Cen. RR. of N: J. 2% 
Claflin rst 14%; 2d 13% 
Columbus Ry. pf. 15% 
Com. Edison Co. 1% 
Cuyahoga Tel. 14% 

E. St. L. Sub. pf. 14% 
Edison Boston 3% 
Edison Brockton 4% 
Elec. Bond & S. pf. 13% 
Elgin Watch 2% 

Fall River Gas 3% 
Federal Sugar pf. 13% 
Great Northern pf. 14% 
Guanajuato, Po & 

Co. pi. 14% 
Hartford Ele. Lt 24% 
Houghton County El. 

Mich pf. 3%; c. 23% 
Int’l Nickel pf. 14% 
Int’] Steam P. pf. 13% 
Jacksonv. El. pf. 13%; 

Cok ‘O 
Kan. City ‘Stock Yds. 


13% 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 11 — Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 

Nov. 12 — Manhattan (Elevated) Railway Co., 
mve, Ry. Co., Cent.-Tr. Co.. N. Y. The Pullman Co., 
Wie ew Tr. C6. N.Y: : 

Nov. 


Dividends Payable— November 


Lewiston Aug. & W. 


13% 
Lowell Hlecs Lt ae 
Man. & Law. R. R. 5% 
Mass. Gas 1% 
Minn: Gen’l Elec. c. 


2% 

Montreal St. Ry. 13% 
Municipal Gas 24% 
Nashua & Lowell 44% 
National Biscuit pf. 13% 
N. E. Cot. Yarn pf. 13% 
Northern Pacific 12% 
Ohio Traction pf. 14% 


Pac. Coast, 1st 14%; 
2d 13%; c. 13% 

Penna. Steel pf. 7% 
yearly 


Phila. Co. Pittsburg c. 
1¢% 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


pf. 13% 
Procter & Gamble pf. 2% 
Public Serv. Inv. pf. 


13% 
Quaker Oats pf. 14% 
Reading Co. c. 13% 
Siegel Stores 12% 
Stele weoans ran. 


1% 
Sym: Lte. pf.-14% 
Union St. Ry. 2% 
United Cigar Mfg. c. 


1% 


Ist 


United Dry Goods c. 2% 
U. S. Realty & Imp’t. Co. 


14% 
U. *§ Telephone pf. 13% 
Wash. (D. C.) Gas 21% 


Nov. 10 


Atl. Coast Line pf. 33% 
Mo. Kans. & Tex. ph. 
2% 


Nov. 11 
Reading Co. 2d pf. 2% 


Nov. 15 


Am. Beet Sugar c. 14% 
Am. Dist. Tel. N. Y. 1% 
Am. Radiator pf. 2% 
Cambria Steel 13% 
Canadian Cement pf. 
14% 
Havana ‘Elec. Ry. pf. 
13%}; C. 13% 
Miami Copper 50 cts. 
Mobile Elec. ae 1th, 
Montreal L’t. H. 


2% 
Nat'l Carbon pf. 14% 
Niles-Bement pf. 14% 
Pacific Gas 143% 
Pete & Whitney pf. 
“a 
Proctor & G. c. 3% 
Pullman 2% 


Annual Meetings — November 


(Dates based on advance information only and subject to change) 


board Air Line Railway, Portsmouth, Va. 


Nay... City. 


3 — Boston Elevated Railway, Boston, Mass. 
5 — Pittsburg Brewing Co., Pittsburg, Pa. . 
6 — Independent Brewing Co. of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Pa. 

-180 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
21 Park Row, N. Y. City. Third 
Chicago, IIl. 


Rome, Wat. & Og. 14% 
Sears Roebuck & Co. c. 


13% 
Southern Cal. Ed. pf. 

14%; C. 15% 
Tampa Elec. 2% 
United Bank Note 1% 
U. S. Express 14% 
Va.-Caro. Chem. c. 14% 
Wilm. & Nor. 14% 


Nov. 18 
Norfolk & W’n. pf. 1% 


Nov. 21 
Del. & B. Brook 2% . 


Nov. 25 


North Penn. 2% 
People’s Gas 13% 
Vandalia 1% 


Nov. 27 


-Amal. Copper 3% 


Nov. 29 

Asso. Mchts. 14% 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. 2% 
Mex. South’n. Ry. 14% 
Penn. R. R. 13% 
Pittsburg Brewing Co. 


Dieta jee 
U.S. Steel. pf. 12% 


Registrar, U. S. 


13 — American Malt Corporation, 63d St. and East River, N. Y. City. Sea- 


South Porto Rico Sugar Co., 44 Wall St., 


Nov. 17 — Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore. 
Nov. 18 — Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co., Wilmington, N. C. The Texas Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas. 


Nov. 19 — Shannon Copper Co., 67 Milk St., 


Nov. 21 — Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


The story of the Stock Exchange dates back to May 17, 1792. 
four brokers met under a tree which grew on a spot opposite No. 60 Wall Street and signed 


an agreement, still in existence, regarding a uniform rate of commissions. 


Boston, Mass. 


On that day twenty- 


Irregular 


meetings were held at the Tontine Coffee House, at Wall and Water streets, for it was 
not a pretentious organization, while the business transacted, as may well be imagined, 
was relatively very small. 

In 1817 a formal organization of the Stock Exchange was effected. Its first meeting 
place was in the Merchant’s Exchange, later the Custom House (Wall Street) building. 
A change was made in 1853, when it moved to the corner of Beaver and Wall streets. - 
In 1865 it entered its old building in Broad Street. (In April, 1903, the fine new building 
now occupied by the Exchange was dedicated.) The “Open Board of Brokers,” a rival 
body, was absorbed in 1869. The “Gold Board,’’ an exchange which was the scene of 
the gold speculations during the Civil War, had its quarters on New Street, and it also 
was added to the Stock Exchange in 1879. 

The Stock Exchange is not an incorporated body, but is a voluntary association, 
having a membership of t100.— From “‘The A B C of Wall Street.” 
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a as Tide as oi a ee 


WINTER ON THE ‘CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Scene along the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway in the Rocky Mountains in Winter. Miles upon miles » 
of snowsheds protect the tracks from avalanches and snowdrifts : 


“Vou see that bundle of printed stuff in the corner, Billy? That’s gold 
mining stock. I started out one day to sell that, but I quit it in two hours. 
Why? Got arrested for blocking the street. People fought to buy it.” 


—O. Henry, ‘“Strictty BusINEss.”’ 


DECEMBER 


Mon. | Tues. | Wed. | Thur. 
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Legal Holidays in the Various States 
December 25. Christmas Day: In all the states (except Kansas) and District of Columbia. 


Jewish Holidays 
Dec. 24 to 31. Feast of Hanukah. 
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FINANCIAL CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER 
Bonds Maturing — December 


Dec. 1913 — CAROLINA, CLINCH- 
FIELD & OHIO RAILWAY: Equipment 
gold notes, Series A, due $130,000 semi- 
annually. 

Dec. 1913 — CENTRAL VERMONT 
RAILWAY: Car trusts $15,000 or $16,000 
_ due quarterly. 

Dec. 1913 — CHICAGO & ALTON 
RAILROAD: C. & Eq. Assn. certificates, 
Series D, gold guaranteed, due $113,000 
semi-annually. 

Dec. _ 1913 —- CUMBERLAND. & 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD: Somer- 
set Coal Car trust, assumed, $76,000 due 
yearly. 

Dec. 1913 — FORT WORTH & DEN- 
VER CITY RAILWAY: Equipment trust 
certificates guaranteed, due $39,000 semi- 
annually redeemable tot. 

Dec. 2, 1913 — INTERBOROUGH 
METROPOLITAN COMPANY: ‘Two- 
year loan; amount outstanding $1,750,000. 

Dec. 1913 — KANSAS CITY SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY: Equipment notes gold, 
Series B, redeemable at par, $30,000 semi- 
annually. 

Dec. 1913 — LEHIGH & HUDSON 
RIVER RAILWAY: Equipment trust 
gold certificates due $40,000 yearly. 

Dec. 1913— NEWYORK, ON- 
TARIO & WESTERN RAILWAY: Gold 
notes secured 1st M E H C’‘& J, due 
$200,000 semi-annually. 

Dec. 1, 1913 — NORFOLK & WEST- 
ERN RAILWAY: Equipment trusts, 
Series E, gold, due $100,000 yearly. 


Dec. 1913 — PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD: Equipment trust bonds 
$44,000 due semi-annually. 


Dec. 1913—ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRAN CISCO RAILROAD: Equipment 
notes gold, Series J, part due $5,006 
quarterly; matures Sept. ore 


Dec. 1913 — SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage, gold, 
Series D, due $32,000 semi-annually. 


Dec. 1913 — SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage gold, 
Series F, due $51,000 semi-annually. 

Dec. 1913 — SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage gold, 
Series G, due $88,000 semi-annually. 

Dec. 15, 1913 —SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY: Equipment mortgage 
gold, Series L, due $69,000 semi-annually. 


Industrial Bonds 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
MARINE COMPANY: Oceanic Steam 
Navigation. Company 1st mortgage deben- 
ture £2,500,000 auth. redeemable; amount 
outstanding £1,250,000. 

SYMINGTON (T.H.) COMPANY: 
Two-year mortgage gold notes, redeemable 
105; amount outstanding $350,000. 


UNITED” STATES “ENVELOPE 
COMPANY: ist mortgage $2,500,000 
gold, part due yearly, redeemable 104, 
beginning Dec. 1919; amount outstanding 
December, 1912, $1,900,000. 


TRADING IN GRAIN 


The rules of grain and provision trading on the New York Produce Exchange and 
Chicago Board of Trade contemplate the actual delivery of all property sold on the 


maturity of contracts. 
in the contract. 


House, and the bulk of speculative contracts are so settled. 


Grain contracts mature on the last day of the term mentioned 
To facilitate business, transactions may be settled through the Clearing, 


It is simply a matter of 


the payment of differences, just as the Stock Exchange and banks employ Clearing Houses, 


and the system is the same, only modified to suit the circumstances. 


The actual 


property, however, must be delivered on the last business day of the term or month 
named in the contract, unless previously sold. In the event of failure so to deliver, the 
defaulter must be held responsible for the damages sustained by the purchaser through 
the non-delivery. An immense volume of grain and provisions is delivered on sales 
on the first working day of each month. 


TRADING IN COTTON 
The “future”? method employed in cotton trading on the New York Cotton Exchange 
is similar to that in grain trading. The ordinary trade is too bales of 500 pounds each. 
One point represents one hundredth part of one cent. Each point advance or decline 
equals $5 on each 100 bales. If the market advanced 25 points, or one quarter cent 
per pound, the profit would be $125 on 100 bales. 
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Dividends Payable — December 
Dec. 1 St. Jos. Ry. L. H. & P. Diamond Match 134% Dec. 30 : 
Adams Express 3% c. 3 of 1% Du Pont, E. I, ¢. 2% olian Weber pf.. 13% 


Am. Cot. Oil pf. 3% 
Am. Gas N. J. 1 

Am. Rys. Phila. 13% 
Am. Smelting & Ref. pf. 


13% 
Am. Tel. & Cable 14% 
Am. Tobacco 23% 
Atchison c. 13% 


1 

2 
Brit. Am. Tob. 24% 
Butterick # of 1% 
Chippewa Val. rie 
Cin: NoO.fo- Ts Ppt 


13% 
ress & Pitts. 13% 
Columbus Edison c. 14% 
Columbus Ry. c. 14% 
Gen. Chem. c. 13% 
Int’l Harvester pf. 1% 
Int’l] Nickel c. 23% 
Int’] Smelting 2 fo 
Kings Co. E. Cal eee 


2% 
Mass. Gas pf. 2% 


Met. West Side Elev. 


14% 
Nevada Consol. Copper 
372 cts. 
Nor. Ohio Trac. & Lt. 


I 
Nor. Texs Globo 13% 
Ogilvie Flour pf. 18% 

Pitts. B. & L. pf. 


3% 
*Pure Oil 2% 
Ry. Steel Spring 13% 
Roch. Ry. & Lt. 13% 


* Also extra dividends. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


EU. 


4 — American Cotton Oil Co., 
9g — International Steam Pump Co., 
10 — United Fruit Co., 
16 — Cuban-American Sugar Co., 
17 — Massachusetts Electric Co., 84 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Syr. Lighting c. 3 of 1% . 


Tennessee Ry. Lt. & Pwr. 
Cou pi-ts 5 

Union Stock Yards, 
Omaha 13% 


United Cigar Mfrs. pf. 


13% 
United Dry Goods Cos. 
pf. 13% 
. 8. C. L. Pipe pf. 14% 
S. Envelope pf. 1# 
U. S. Steel pf. 1% 
Wash. (D. C.)) Ry. pi. 
24%; c. 1% 


Dec. 6 


Det. United R’y. 11% 


DEC. 9 


Erie & Pitts. R. R. 12% 
Globe Wernicke c. 2% 
Little Miami 2% 


DECSIRG 
Childs Co. c. 24%; pf. 


14% 
Norfolk & W’n. 14% 
Reading Co. 1st pf. 1% 


DEc. 15 
Am. Smelting & Ref. c. 


I/o 
Arkansas Valley Ry. Lt. 
Pwr. 12% 
Bordens c. 13% 
Con. Gas N. Y. 13% 


t+ Not paid regularly § Leased to N. Y.,N. H. & H. 


pf. 11% 
Eq, Ill. Gas 6% per an. 
Federal Mining pf. 13% 
Globe Soap ist pf. 13%} 

ad pf. 14%; spl. 147% 
Laclede Gas pf. 23%} c 

13% 

& EL. 


Muskozee ” Gas 
pf. 12% 

Nat’! Lead pf. 12% 

Okla. Gas and EI. 
2% 

Phila. Elec. Co. 14% 

Standard Gas & Elec. Co. 
pio2% 

Standard Oil 10% 

Dec. 16 

Citizens Lt. Ht. & P. 3% 


DECEMBER 18 
Cal. & Ariz. $1 


DeEc. 20 

Del. & Hudson 24% 

Niles-Bement c. 14% 

Philadelphia B&W 4% 
yearly 

Dec. 26 

Chi. Burl. & Qui. R. R. 


2% 
Chi. Ind. & L’v. 1#% 
Del. River R. R. 2% 


pf. 


Dec. 27 
Cal. & Hecla $10 


Annual Meetings — December 
(Dates based on advance information only and subject to change) 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE 


115 Broadway, N 


Boston, Mass. 


129 Front St., 


Nia 


Am. Brake Shoe c. 13%; 
pf. 12% 
Am. Radiator c. 2% 
Boston & Albany 24% 
B’klyn. Un. El. 24% 
Car. Wat. & Soc. 24% 
Ches. & Ohio 13% 
Chi. City Ry. irreg. 
Chi. Telephone 2% 
Crucible Steel pf. 12% 
Knoxville. Ry. & Lt. pf. 
13%} c. 22 % 
LaBelle Iron 24% 
Lanston Monotype 14% 
MeseaeG 23%, 5% 


Mich, ‘St. Tel. pf. 13%; 


c. 32% 
Nis Le Pel. & Tel. 12% 
Nat'l. Enameling 
Stamping Co. 12% 
Nat’l. Lead Co. c. 2 of 


1% 
N.Y. NH. & H.2% 
Phelps Dodge 234%, 4 

of 1% extra 
Pioneer T. & T. Okla. 2% 
§Prov. & Worc. 23% 
Pub. Svev Corpse Ney, 


13% . 
St. Law. & Adir. 
yearly 
The Texas Co. 14% 
‘Tex. & Pac: Coal 14% 
U.S. Steel c. 14% 
Utah Copper 75 cts. 
W. Elec. 2% 


4% 


27 Beaver St., Ni Y.-City: 
Wie Acity, 


City. 


The Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Exchange, or the Consolidated Exchange, 


as it is popularly known, is the outgrowth of a mining exchange and an oil exchange. 
is a voluntary association of brokers, as is the Stock Exchange. 


ib 


Trading in stocks, grain 


and mining shares in relatively smaller volume than the great Exchanges is conducted 


there. 
House. 


All the transactions (except in mining stocks) are settled through a Clearing 
The Consolidated Exchange introduced a Clearing House system in 1886, and 


\ 


it is this system which in many of its arrangements has since been adopted by the Stock 
Exchange. 


THE CURB MARKET 


The curb market, as it is at present constituted, comprises the shares and bonds of 
several hundred miscellaneous corporations. Most of the securities are inactive, but 
a part of the list is‘sufficiently active to gather a large crowd of brokers every day, rain 
or shine, on Broad Street, just below the Stock Exchange. Their hours of trading are 
between 10 A. M and 3 Pp. M. Curb securities are not dealt in on the Stock Exchange. 
Naturally there is a wide range in their character and value. The extremes are repre- 
sented by Standard Oil Company Stock, and the most highly speculative mining stocks. 
The growth of the curb market extends back about ten year when brokers found it neces- 
sary to facilitate their dealings in unlisted shares. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1912 


___ JANUARY __ OCTOBER 
[T|wI F|S|S|M|T|wW|T|F 

9) 3) 4) al 4 

9110 12/13] 6| 7) 8) 9110111 

15/16/17 1920/13/14/15/16117118 


QIQ3i2A4 26/27120/2 11221932425 
2930/31 28/29)/30/31 2'7\28|29/30/31 


FEBRUARY AUGUST NOVEMBER 
1] 2) 3 1} 2| 3 1| 2 

4) 5|-6 71 8 

11/12/13/14/15 


25/26/2728 


1819 272829 24)19}20'21/22)23:24/25/18/19/20)21/22}23/2411'7)18/19|20/21/22/23 


29 62728293031} |2526)27/28/2930/31 2425 26/27/28/29/30 


MARCH JUNE SEPTEMBER DECEMBER 

r 1; 2 1] 1} 2 3) 4) 5] 6 7 1 2 3) 4 5) 6 7 

3) 4 5) 6} 7 8 6| 7 8} 8) 9)10)11/12/1314) 8) 9)10)11/12)13)14 
1011)12)13)1415,16} 9)10/1112)13)14)15}15)16)17|18)19|20/21)15)16)17/18)19/2021 
17/18)19}20)21/22)23)1617/18)19|20/21/22/22/23124'25|26'2'7/28)22/93/24125 2627/28 
30/23)/24\25|26'27/28/29|29'30) | 29)30)31 


3] | 


7 
12/13/14 17}12)13)14 ! | 13|14 
19/2021 24)19/20)/21 | 20/21 
26)/27|28/29130)3 1/26|27/28/29/30 | Q728)/2! 


FEBRUARY MAY NOVEMBER 
2| 3| 4| 5) 6 7 1 2) 3| 4| 5] 6 7 


| 9)10/11/12)13/14} 3} 4) 5] 6) 7 8} 9} 2 9)10)11)12)13)14 
161718 19,20.21/101112)13)14)1516) 9 16/17|18)19|20)21 
23/24/25|26/27/28)1'7)18)19/20/21/22/23/16 23)24/25/26|27/28 
24'25/26/27/28/29, 30/23 30 
31 30 


MARCH JUNE SEPTEMBER DECEMBER 


3) 4) 5] 6) 7 1} 2 3) 4 35) 6 1] 2 2) 3) 4 
10)11/12/13)14| 7 8) 91011/12/13) 6 7 8) 9 910/11 
1718/1920 21)1415)16 17,18 19}20/15)14)15 16 1617/18 
24.25)26 cae 21/22)23/24.25 26/27/20/2 1122:23 23\24/25 


31 28)29130 27/28/2930 3031 
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GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


Simple Definitions of Financial Expressions 


The following glossary of technical terms is taken largely from ‘‘ Money 
and Investments” by Montgomery Rollins. In all cases where the 
definitions have not been quoted from ‘‘ Money and Investments” they 
are marked with an asterisk (*). These definitions have been written 
especially to suit the need from various sources. 

ACCOUNT AND Risk — A transaction in which the broker acts merely 
as ‘‘agent”’ for the account of the customer, who assumes all the risk in- 
curred. 

ACCRUED INTEREST — One of the most common expressions in con- 
nection with investment dealings, and one very frequently not clearly 
understood. Let us take, for example, a $1,000 bond bearing 4 per cent. 
interest, or, in other words, paying the holder $40 yearly. The interest 
is payable January ist and July 1st, each year; $20 at each time. This 
interest will not be paid before it is due; that is, in the month of June the 
interest due July 1st cannot be collected; but, suppose Maria Jones had 
held the bond in her possession until the 1st of June, she would, therefore, 
be entitled to the interest upon her money at the rate of 4 per cent. annually 
from January 1st last, at which time she received the interest then due. 
Therefore, if Maria Jones wishes to sell this bond to Henry Drake at a 
price, say, of par and “‘accrued interest,” she would receive from him $1,000 
— the principal sum of the bond — and also the interest upon the $1,000 
from January 1st to June rst, or five months, at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum. Drake would, therefore, have paid to Maria Jones five months’ 
interest, which he could not collect until the 1st of July, at which time he 
would collect not only the five months’ interest paid Maria Jones, but the 
additional one month’s interest, for the time which he had had his money 
invested; therefore, the amount of money paid to Maria Jones would 
not be lost by Drake, but would come back to him, together with his one 
month’s interest, on July rst. 

This is the only method by which it is possible to sell any security 
upon other than interest dates, without loss of interest to the holder, 
except an additional price be placed directly upon the security at the time 
of its sale, equal to the interest which has “‘accrued”’ since the last interest 
payment. Most stocks are sold in this latter way, and, up to 1909 all bonds 
dealt in upon the New York Stock Exchange. Bonds upon the Boston 
Stock Exchange are sold with “‘accrued interest,” except “‘defaulted”’ and 
‘income bonds,” which are sold without interest — or “‘flat,”’ as it is called. 
There was, therefore, generally a difference in quotations of bonds upon the 
two exchanges, from the fact of being sold ‘“‘flat’”’ upon the New York, 
and ‘‘with interest’? upon the Boston Exchange. ‘‘With interest,” ‘‘ and 
interest,” or “interest added” are expressions, either of which is used in 
the same sense as “‘accrued interest.” If a note is drawn payable “‘with 
interest’? and no rate is mentioned, the legal rate of interest prevailing in 
the State where the note is made payable is understood. 

ACTIVE STOCKS OR -BonDs — Securities which are frequently bought 
and sold; quoted daily, or nearly so, in the newspapers or reports of the 
various stock exchange transactions. When trading in a security ceases . 
for any considerable time, it becomes “inactive.” 
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AMORTISE (OR AMORTIZE) — The payment of a debt by means of a 
sinking fund. 

*ASSUMED Bonps — When a corporation completely absorbs another, 
the absorbed company’s obligations are assumed by the purchasing cor- 
poration, and become direct claims upon the purchaser. These bonds 
are Assumed Bonds. (See page 104.) 

AT THE MARKET — An order to buy or sell at the best price the market 
affords at the time, no actual price limit being named. 

AT THREE Days — Delivery of the security upon the third day 
following the contract. 

*BLACK FrrpAy — September 24, 1869. One of Wall Street’s greatest 
convulsions. Jay Gould and James Fiske, by a bull movement in gold, 
advanced its price to 1623. The Government broke the corner by buying 
$4,000,000 of its own bonds with gold, causing a financial upheaval. 

Bonp — An instrument by which a government, municipality, or 
corporation contracts and agrees to pay a specified sum of money on a 
given date (sometimes reserving the right for earlier payment), the bond 
- itself being a coupon-bearing (or registered) note under seal; the coupons 
representing the quarterly, semi-annual, or annual interest, as the case may 
be, at a fixed rate. 

In the case of a “corporation bond,” a mortgage is usually placed 
upon the property to secure the issue. In the case of the government or 
municipality, no mortgage is necessary, although sometimes certain revenues 
are pledged for payment of the principal, or interest, or both. The govern- 
ment or municipality, as a rule, simply issues its promise to pay under 
seal in the form of a “‘bond”’ as already described. 

Bonus —In matters financial this has several uses. It may be a 
premium given for a loan, for a charter or other privilege granted a cor- 
poration; it may be an extra dividend to shareholders, or may be stock 
thrown in with the sale of bonds or other stock, and in this last use perhaps 
it is most common. An illustration would be: A banker offers a client, 
say, $10,000 bonds of a certain railway or other corporation, which bonds 
in themselves might not be very attractive to the investor; in order, there- 
fore, to accomplish the sale of the same with greater ease, the banker gives, 
or throws in, as a “bonus”’ a certain amount of stock, probably of the same 
corporation. 

Another use is in the case of a holder of a mortgage or a note that may 
not be due for some time, and on which the maker desires to anticipate 
payment. The holder may consider it a good investment and not wish 
to give it up unless he is given some extra consideration for so doing. Such 
a consideration would be called a “‘bonus.”’ 

Booxs CiosE —In order that corporations, especially the larger 
ones, may pay a dividend, it is necessary to fix an interval of one or more 
day’s duration, during which it is possible to make a correct list of the 
stockholders as shown by the transfer books, so that the dividends may be 
sent to the stockholders as of record the date provided for in the vote passed 
declaring the dividend. It is desirable that no stock shall be transferred 
- during this process, and it is, therefore, customary for each corporation 
to “close its books”’; that is, its transfer books, during such an interval. 
This period generally precedes shortly the actual payment of dividend. 
Many corporations are accustomed to give ample notice to stockholders 
either by mail or by advertising, stating the dates of closing and opening 
of the books. Books may be closed for other than the above reason. 
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The New York Stock Exchange rules provide that on the day of the 
closing of the transfer books of a corporation for a dividend upon these 
shares, all transactions therein for cash shall be ‘“‘dividend on” up to the 
time officially designated by the closing for transfers. All transactions 
on that day may be made therein for “‘cash”’ — deliverable the same day 
rather than on the following day as is the usual custom — in order that 
the dividend due may be obtained by the buyer. All transactions on that 
day, other than for “‘cash,” shall be ‘“ex-dividend.” Should the closing 
for transfers occur upon a holiday or half-holiday observed by the exchange, 
transactions on the preceding business day other than for “‘cash”’ shall be 
‘“‘ex-dividend.”” The buyer of any shares during the period for which the 
transfer books may be closed shall be entitled to receive all interest, divi- 
dends, rights, and privileges, except Roure power, which may pertain. 
to the same during the period. 

After the closing of the books the delivery on purchases of ‘‘odd lots” 
of stocks cannot be made until the books open. © 

In a case where personal liability is attached to a certificate, the seller 
shall have the right to make delivery by transfer. The right to-require 
receipt or delivery by transfer shall not obtain while the transfer books are 
closed. 

Booxs OPEN — (See ‘Books Close,’ this Glossary). 

*Book VALUE — A corporation’s valuation as shown by its own books. 
For example: a corporation is capitalized at $100,000, par value of stock 
$100, and its books show undivided profits of $50,000. This indicates one 
half, or 50 per cent., as much profit as capital. Therefore, adding the 
50 per cent. to the $160 par value of stock, the book value would be $I 5° 
a share. 

Cats AND Docs — Low grade securities; those of uncertain value; 
securities which do not belong in the investment class, but are highly 
speculative. 

CERTIFIED — Any fact which has been vouched for in writing. The 
expression is often seen, ‘‘the issue is (has been) certified to by,” and then 
naming some trust company. The meaning of this is that the company 
which is named in the mortgage as trustee is not supposed to allow the 
bonds to be issued until all the provisions in the mortgage leading up to the 
issue of the bonds have been fulfilled. There is, as a rule, a printed form 
on each bond, to be properly signed by the trust company as the last nec- 
essary act before the actual delivery of the bond, and which makes it a 
binding obligation upon the corporation issuing the same. This is only in 
the case of a corporation issue and not necessary in relation to a municipal 
bond. | 

COLLATERAL INCOME Bonps — An “income bond” secured by col- 
laterals. | 

COLLATERAL TRUST Bonps — Issued by a corporation, not secured by 
a mortgage upon its own property, unless upon certain real estate and 
subject to previous liens thereon, but secured by depositing in trust securi- 
ties of other companies. Such a bond may, however, be indirectly a first 
mortgage through mortgages which have been deposited as above indicated; 
for instance, under the heading of “‘Joint Bonds” is described a bond > 
issued against stock of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
In this case, these “‘joint bonds”’ are really “‘collateral trust bonds,” and 
are in no sense a mortgage. Suppose, however, some of the first mort- 
gage bonds of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. had been 
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deposited; this ‘‘collateral trust,” or “joints bond,” would, in that case, 
have been indirectly a first mortgage upon the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. 

The value, as an investment, of such a bond as described above, de- 
pends upon two things: first, the value of the securities pledged for its 
payment, and their desirability if, through default, they become the prop- 
erty of the bondholders; second, the strength and ability to pay of the 
corporation actually issuing the bond and what obligation, if any, such 
corporation is under to pay in case of insecurity of the collateral pledged. 
CONVERTIBLE Bond — A bond, which, at the option of the holder, is 
convertible, under certain conditions, into other securities issued, usually, 
by the same corporation. As a rule bonds are convertible into stock. 

Courons — Interest coupons are small certificates attached to that 
part of the bond representing the principal sum, each coupon representing 
the interest upon the bond for a certain period, there being attached to 
each bond a sufficient number of these coupons to represent the interest 
for the entire length of time which the bond may be outstanding before 
maturity. These coupons, or certificates, are cut off as they severally 
become due, and presented at the place designated for payment. 

Do not detach coupons from a bond other than the next one maturing. | 
Many investors have the habit of visiting at infrequent intervals their 
safe deposit vaults or ‘“‘places of concealment,” in which they keep their 
securities, and cutting from their bonds, at such periodical visits, the two 
er more next maturing coupons, which they will keep at home in some 
place subject to possible loss or destruction. ‘That in itself is sufficient 
reason for not doing this. There is a true happening of a woman who had 
quite a collection of such coupons on a shelf in some room in her house. 
The windows being left open one day, a sudden draft swept the bits of 
paper out of doors, and, although every effort was made to find them, 
there were a few never recovered. 

Another objection to this plan is that if, for any reason, a bond, with 
the coupons so detached, is sold, it necessitates delivering it with the cut 
unmatured coupons pinned thereon, which is more or less objectionable 
for many reasons. 

Where it is intended to send bonds to London for sale, from which 
coupons not due have been detached, they should be re-attached by means 
of gumméd paper, and not pinned to the bonds. 

CUMULATIVE — This, as a rule, has reference to ‘‘preferred”’ shares of 
stock. Unpaid dividends upon such stocks accumulate from year to year, 
and must be paid before the common or other stocks which come after can 
receive anything. A ‘‘cumulative” issue often acts to the detriment of 
the common shares, as it naturally lessens the chances of dividends upon 
them. 

CurrENcY Bonp — A bond not specifically payable in gold coin, 
but in any lawful money. 

DEBENTURE BOND — See page 60. 

DEFAULT — A failure to meet an obligation or promise. If, at the 
time due, the interest upon a bond is not paid it is said to be in “default.” 

DENOMINATION — The face value of a bond. Most bonds are issued 
in the “denomination” of $1,000, although the $500 and $100 “‘denomina- 
tions”? are not uncommon, and bonds of almost every conceivable “de- 
nomination” have been placed upon the market from 50 cents up to $1,000 
and occasionally for a greater sum than the last named; especially is this 
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so in the case of registered bonds. Our Government bonds are sometimes 
issued in $50,000 pieces. 

DIvIDEND Orr — The sale of a stock with the agreement that the 
dividend about to be paid shall not go to the buyer; or that the buyer 
of a stock is not entitled to the next dividend paid. 

When a company declares a dividend, it usually fixes a day upon which 
its transfer books shall be closed. From this time, until the books are 
again opened, no transfers can be effected. (See ‘“‘ Books Close.”) 

Ex-DIvIDEND — (See ‘‘ Dividend Off,”’ above). 

*Ex-INTEREST — Without interest — that is, the coupon for interest 
having been detached on its falling due just before the sale of the bond 

‘“ex-interest.” 7 

*Ex-Ricuts — When a stock is sold “‘ex- rights” or without “‘ rights,” 
it means that the privilege indicated by “rights” has been exercised or 
withheld. (See ‘‘Rights.’’) 

Frrst MortGAGE Bonp — A promise to pay in the form of a bond and 
secured by a first mortgage. It has first claim. on the property of the 
corporation, as well as upon the earnings. A bond of this kind is so well 
understood that little more need be said of it here. A word of warning, 
however, may be wise: do not think that a “first mortgage bond” is always 
secured by a first mortgage on all the property of the corporation. A 
company, at the time of the issuing of such a bond, may be a comparatively 
small affair, but later grow into much prominence by the absorbing of other 
properties. On most, and possibly all, of the absorbed properties there 
may have already been mortgages existing, and, therefore, the “first mort- 
gage bond” of the original company may be but one of several such on the 
combined companies, although enjoying the credit attached to bearing the 
name of the parent company. 

One note of caution may be sounded here; namely, not to lay too 
much stress upon the fact that a bond is a first mortgage because if it is a 
first mortgage it does not imply that it is a good mortgage; in other words, 
good security for the debt. A first mortgage on some property may be far 
inferior to a second or third mortgage on ariother. The first mortgage part 
merely indicates that it is better secured than any other indebtedness upon 
the same property. 

GENERAL MorTGAGE Bonps — This title has taken the place of the 
old, but now disliked, “‘blanket mortgage.” Secured by a mortgage upon 
the property of a corporation and subject to earlier mortgages placed upon 
parts or all of its property. This is a very common method of borrowing 
money on the part of railway companies, and has been necessitated in this 
country by its remarkable growth and development. The railroads, which 
at the time of their early construction provided inadequately for the 
enormous demands upon their capacity for handling traffic, as since de- 
veloped, issued bonds covering the property at the timie of its construction, 
many of which have not yet matured. The enormous increase in business 
of such a railway has demanded tremendous enlargements to its road and 
equipment, and, as the value of such property is largely in excess of the 
original mortgage or mortgages placed upon it, a “general mortgage” | 
so-called, is issued, representing, in part, the value of the property in excess 
of the earlier mortgages. When such a “general mortgage” is issued, it 
is usually made large enough not only to provide for the needs of the com- 
pany at the time of its issue and possibly for future extensions under proper 
restrictions, but to set aside i in the hands of the trustee of the mortgage 
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sufficient bonds to be later disposcd of to replace the earlier mortgages as 
they fall due. This automatically results in a ‘“‘general mortgage” event- 
ually becoming a “first mortgage.” 

The investment value of the above depends upon the standing of the 
company — its net earnings available for interest charges upon the issue, 
etc. — the amount of underlying liens, and, in short, what equity there is 
in the property above the general mortgage issue. 

GoLtp Bonps — In America bonds payable in United States gold coin 
of the present standard of weight and fineness. 

Goop UNTIL CANCELLED — An order to buy or sell, and which remains 
good until countermanded by the one giving the same. It is frequently 
abbreviated by the letters “‘G. T. C.,”’ Le. “good tall cancelled.” It is the 
same thing as an ‘‘open order,” so- -called. 

GuaRANTEED Bonps — Bonds of which the payment of principal or 
interest, or both the principal and interest, are guaranteed by some other 
company. 

InDoRSED Bonps — The New York Stock Exchange rules provide 
that ‘Coupon Bonds issued to Bearer, having an indorsement upon them 
not properly pertaining to them as a security, must be sold specifically as 
‘Indorsed Bonds,’ and are not a delivery, except as ‘Indorsed Bonds.’” 

An example of a bond which comes under this heading is one upon 
which some person’s name has been indelibly written. 
| An instance is related of the treasurer of a savings institution who, in 
his spare moments, wrote across each of their bonds words to the effect 
that it was the property of the institution in question. In making a sale, 
through a stock exchange member, of bonds of a New England railroad, 
being part of an issue seldom traded in, and consequently offered at very 
infrequent intervals upon the market, the treasurer of this institution 
found himself in trouble when he came to make delivery, as the broker 
would not accept bonds with the institution’s name indorsed upon them. 
The natural course would have been to purchase other like bonds in the 
open market in order to make the delivery good, the loss, if any, in the 
transaction, to be borne by the institution. In this case, however, the 
bonds were of such a rare issue that this was impossible and a compromise 
had to be effected with the purchasing party by selling the bonds at a 
lesser price as “indorsed bonds.”’ 

In reply to the query why the railroad company would not issue new 
securities in their place, it may be said from the standpoint of the company 
that the bonds were pertectly good. They might have been converted 
into ‘‘registered bonds” if, privilege of registration had existed. The 
broker might not have accepted registered bonds, however. 

It is a safe plan never to deface a security in any way. If any memo- 
randum or other writing is necessary, write it on a separate piece of paper 
and attach it to the security. 

IncomME Bonps — Bonds on which the interest is payable only if 
earned. (See page 97.) 

JuNIoR BONDS OR SECURITIES — Bonds over which another issue has 
precedence, and which, in case of foreclosure, would have prior claim upon 
the property. 

*LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR SAVINGS BANKS — The expressions “legal 
for savings banks of Massachusetts,” or “legal for savings banks of New 
York” for instance, refer to the legality of the bonds mentioned as invest- 
ments for savings banks in the state specified. The expression is used to 
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inform the investor that the issue has been adjudged safe enough by the 
authorities of the states mentioned to be used as an investment for its 
savings banks, and also to notify bank officials that they may buy the bonds 
in strict compliance with the law. New York and Massachusetts have the 
strictest requirements, with Connecticut, Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, 
and others following in order. Savings banks in most of the Western and 
Southern States have but slight restrictions. (See page 83.) 

LEGAL TENDER Bonps — Bonds payable in any “legal tender,” money 
of the United States. 

Lien — A claim against the property which the possessor may retain ~ 
until the satisfaction of some demand or a debt due him. A mortgage is a 
“lien.” “Liens,” however, vary in their character. One may hold the 
first “lien” against a property which would be equal to holding the first 
mortgage; in other words, nobody has a prior claim against it. A “second 
lien”? would be equal to a second mortgage and so on. This word “lien” 
has been used in such ways as to confuse the investor. There was an issue 
of bonds brought out by.one of our large railroad companies some years 
ago, which were called ‘prior liens,” and many investors assumed that these 
were secured by a mortgage prior to any other, while, as a matter of fact, 
this was not the case, there having been another issue brought out previous 
to these, and there was also an issue which came after the “prior liens.” 
The ‘‘prior liens,” so-called, did take precedence over some other obliga- 
tion, but there was still an obligation preceding them. Many investors 
who bought these bonds without this understanding lost money thereby. 

*LisTED — When used in reference to bonds or stocks means that they 
are listed for trading on the floor of some one of the regular exchanges. 
Listing should not be confused with the activity, or the quality that one 
authority calls current, for there may be listed bonds with only a slight 
degree of marketability, and on the other hand there may be a ready mar- 
ket through the bond houses independent of the exchanges, for either listed 
or unlisted securities. It is estimated that 90 per cent. of all bond trans- 
actions are carried on by the bond houses and not through the.exchanges. 
By some, the system of the bond houses is called an investment exchange 
in itself. 

Lone — To be “long” of a security means to own more than you have 
contracts to deliver. If a person owns 100 shares of Union Pacific stock 
more than he has sold, he is “long?’ on that stock. The word is used to 
denote ownership merely as the opposite of the word ‘“‘short,’’ which is 
fully explained under the heading ‘‘Selling Short.” One often reads such 
a sentence as: “Much. long stock came out,” meaning there was plenty ~ 
offered for sale, and holders were taking their profits. When “bulls” have 
been buying they are “long.” Those who are “long” have bought in 
expectation of an advance in price. 

*OVERCAPITALIZATION — Condition of a corporation when it has more 
bonds and stocks outstanding than upon which it can earn interest and 
dividends. | 

*Pass A DivipEND — When a corporation does not pay its dividend at 
the regular specified time it is said to have passed the dividend. 

*PEGGED — When the price of a security is controlled by interests that 
can prevent its price either rising or falling, it is said to be pegged. 

_ *PaRTICIPATING Bonps — A type of securities upon which the minimum 
interest is fixed, but upon which an extra dividend is declared according to . 
the earnings of the company. This type also is called Profit Sharing Bonds. 
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Marcin — One of the dictionary meanings of ‘‘Margin” is: ‘An 
edge, or border,”’ and from that meaning arises its use in Stock Exchange 
transactions, meaning the difference between the actual amount of money 
paid for a given security and the amount which the broker is willing to 
lend to his customer on the same. 

To be more explicit, let us take an example: A man with about a 
thousand dollars desires to purchase as much of a certain stock, selling, 
say, at $100 a share, as possible. If he were to buy the stock outright and 
receive delivery of a certificate he could buy only ten shares, but by going 
to a broker who does a “‘marginal business,” so-called, he can largely in- 
crease the number of shares purchased. The broker would probably buy 
one share of stock for each $10 offered by the customer. A thousand 
dollars, therefore, would furnish sufficient margin for the purchase of one 
hundred shares. The actual transaction in a legitimate broker’s office is: 
_ He purchases one hundred shares of stock, we will say, at $100 a share; 
charging the client the regular commission for buying. The stock is de- 
livered to the broker made out in his name, not in the client’s, or ‘‘ trans- 
_ ferred in blank,” and it is held as collateral security, so to speak, for the 
loan, which is really what it amounts to. It is understood that the customer 
will furnish more money in case of a market decline in the price, so that the 
difference of $10 per share between the market value of the stock and the 
amount loaned thereon to the client by the broker shall always be approxi- 
mately maintained. If the stock declines five points, for example, the 
broker would naturally call upon the client for a further deposit of $5 per 
share, or $500. If the money is not forthcoming, the broker would avail 
himself of his privilege of selling the stock before the margin was entirely 
exhausted. If, on the other hand, the stock had advanced five points and the 
customer had sold the same, he would be entitled to receive back his original 
margin, together with the profit !ess carrying charges, commission, taxes, etc. 

The idea of buying upon a “margin” is, that with a given amount 
of money a greater number of shares of stock can be purchased than if 
bought outright; therefore, if the stock advances, there is a greater profit. 
The unfortunate side is, however, that if the stock declines the loss is also 
proportionately large, and therefore over-trading in securities on margin 
is something which should be thoroughly guarded against. 

Premium — The percentage or price of a security in excess of its par 
or face value. Taking the face (or par) value as $100, a share of stock selling 
at 105 would be selling at 5 per cent., or $5 per share, premium. The par 
values of various securities differ, however, therefore it does not argue that 
if a share of stock is quoted at 150 it is selling at a premium, for if, by 
chance, the face value of that share happens to be $500 it would really be 
selling, not at a premium at all, but at a material discount. 

PRINCIPAL — The principal of a bond, or any other security, is its 
face value; that is, the amount regardless of interest or premium, which 
the investor is entitled to receive at the maturity of the obligation; the 
sum on which the charge for interest is reckoned. ‘“‘Par value” denotes 
the “‘principal”’ of a share of stock. 

*PrIOR LIEN Bonps — A relative term meaning that the bonds make 
a claim which takes precedence over some other forms of debt secured by a 
mortgage. ‘This is a much abused term and investors should investigate 
the exact status of prior liens just as they would general mortgages. (See 
“Railroad Bonds,” pages 64-69.) _ 

RECEIVERS’ CERTIFICATES — A form of indebtedness issued by author- 
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ity of the court against property under the management of a receiver, for 
the purpose of borrowing money. ~ These certificates take precedence 
over all other indebtedness of the company, even over a first mortgage — 
except money due for wages and other necessary operating expenses — and 
must be paid first. “ Receivers’ certificates” are usually sanctioned by the 
court only to defray necessary expenses for the continued operation of a 
corporation, the cessation of which would be a public calamity; such as a 
railroad, lighting plant, etc. 

*REFUNDING — The phrase ‘‘refunding” applied to a bond merely 
means that the bonds are authorized as an issue to take up and pay off 
other bonds which are outstanding. The name does not imply any quality 
of value. The refunding bond may be a very excellent bond of high grade, 
or it may be a very weak and treacherous bond. 

REGISTERED Bonps — Registered Bonds are of two forms: first, 
registered as to principal and interest, or fully registered; second, regis- 
tered as to principal alone. 

Interest on fully registered bonds is paid by check; interest on bonds 
registered as to principal only is collected through the attached coupons 
in the ordinary manner. 

Ricuts — When a corporation has occasion to bring out a new stock 
issue, the privilege may be given to the stockholders, as of record at the 
time, to subscribe for the new stock at a price less than the existing market 
quotations of the old stock. The number of shares of new stock to which 
one may subscribe depends upon the number of original shares which he 
owns. The privilege to subscribe for each new share is one “‘right.”” It 
is used in the plural when two or more shares may be subscribed for. Such 
a privilege generally has a value — the value largely depending, of course, 
upon the price at which the original stock is selling in the market — and 
if the stockholder does not wish to avail himself of it, he can usually sell 
the ‘“‘right”’ to subscribe in his stead to some other party. ‘‘Rights” are 
dealt in much the same as other securities. 

SECOND MortcacE Bonp — A bond secured by a mortgage upon a 
property which already has one other mortgage existing upon it and which 
mortgage would have prior claim upon the property and its earnings. 

SELLING SHORT — Selling something which you do not own with the 
expectation that the market price of the same will decline so that the 
security or commodity can be bought at a less price. 

SERIAL Bonps — An issue of bonds which is payable in instalments. 

SINKING FuND — Sums set aside at stated intervals to provide for the 
payment ofall or part of the principal of a debt. A method of sinking or 
extinguishing it; a provision for an obligation not yet matured, and as 
binding upon the issuer as any other provision of the mortgage. 

This money is sometimes used to buy in, or pay off, some of the debt 
itself, from time to time, under conditions provided; or may be held 
unti! the maturity of the debt and then applied to its payment, and, 
in the meantime, invested in other securities, so that it may increase in 
amount. - 

“SPECIALTIES — Many of the modern bond houses make a practice. 
of buying outright whole issues of securities. Among them are a great 
many public utility and industrial bonds which they offer to their customers 
over their own counters. Hence, securities dealt in by a house which also 
has underwritten them are called the “specialties” of that house. 

STAMPED SECURITY — Any stock, bond, or other security, which, 
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since its original time of issue, has been stamped showing some new con- 
dition or privilege by which it is bound, or to which it is entitled. 

*StTocks — The property (tangible and intangible) of corporations is 
divided into parts, ‘or shares called stock, and each share of stock is a cer- 
tificate of ownership of the amount of the corporation’s property specified 
on its face. 

*SUBJECT TO SALE — In making sales of bonds bankers usually conduct 
the preliminary negotiations subject to sale —that is, if a prospective 
bond buyer opens negotiations with a banker and. securities are offered to 
him subject _to sale, the banker thus reserves the right to sell the securities 
to another buyer who comes along and snaps them up while the first buyer 
is making up his mind, It is a term used by bankers to protect themselves, 
and let their clients know they will sell their aaa: to whomever and 
whenever they can. 

*UNDERLYING Bonps — A relative term ante that the bonds take 
precedence over some other forms of debt. Underlying bonds usually 
are secured by a first mortgage, but this does not necessarily mean that 
they make a first claim on a whole property. (See “First Mortgage,” this 
Glossary, ‘‘ Railroad Bonds,” pages 64-69.) | 

WATERED StocK — Stock issued by a corporation when the face value 
of the same is greater than the property value represented by it at the time 
of its issue. 


The Control of the Railroads 


The Morgan Roads 
Southern Railway . Chicago Great Western 


Louisville & Nashville Mobile & Ohio 
Atlantic Coast Line Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Lehigh Valley 
New York, Ontario & Western Erie Railroad 
The Hill Roads 
Great Northern Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Northern Pacific Colorado & Southern 
_ The Vanderbilt Roads 

New York Central Lake Erie & Western | 
Lake Shore & Michigan South- Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 

ern St. Louis 
Michigan Central Chicago & Northwestern 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Indiana, Illinois & Iowa 

The Gould Roads 

Missouri Pacific Denver & Rio Grande 
Texas & Pacific International & Great Northern 
Wabash | Wheeling & Lake Erie 
St. Louis Southwestern Western Pacific 

The Harriman Roads 
Union Pacific Illinois Central 
Southern Pacific Central of Georgia 

The Hawley Roads 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Chicago & Alton Minneapolis & St. Louis 


Iowa Central 
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THE STORY OF A BOND 


The Life-History of a Corporation Bond from the Cause of 
Its Being To Its Maturity, Including Its Sale, 
Circulation and Vicissitudes 


“A” is a great corporation. It owns three plants in different cities, 
several lines of railroad connecting these plants with the main systems of 
railway, several tracts of timber, from which it cuts lumber for use in its 
own manufacturing, and a tract of ore land and coal land from which it 
draws its raw material. 

The company was founded years ago by a group of men in the form 
of a partnership. In time it grew very big and it became much more 
convenient to operate the plants and to carry on the business under the 
form of a corporation. Therefore, the corporation was formed under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey with a capital stock of $25,000,000, 
half of which was preferred stock and the other half common. The business 
grew and prospered. The preferred stockholders got their dividends 
regularly every six months, and the common stockholders in time also began 

to draw dividends of varying size from year to year. 
The business of the company was actually run by its officers who were 
actively connected with it, and who met week by week to discuss all matters 
of policy and administration. These officers were appointed by the votes 
of a Board of Directors consisting of eleven men, at an annual meeting held 
on the first Monday of each October in Jersey-City, at which all the stock- 
holders were represented personally or by proxy. 

One day, a few years ago, these officers met together in the usual way. 
They discussed routine matters and were about to break up when the 
treasurer announced that he had something to tell them. He read them a 
statement of the finances of the company which showed that, on account 
of the very big business, the company was obliged to go.into debt at the 
banks a great deal, and had been forced during the past year or so to pay 
pretty high rates of interest on its loans, because it was really borrowing 
too much money in proportion to its deposits i in the banks. He also ex- 
plained that it was absolutely necessary in order to save money in operation, 
to build an.additional plant in connection with the Ohio factory. In sup- 
port of this he produced a report of the General Manager of the Ohio plant. 

The meeting discussed these matters in some detail and came to the 
conclusion that it was a subject that ought to be taken up in a meeting of 
the Board of Directors in the next month, but it was voted that the presi- 
dent and the treasurer get together in ‘the meantime and formulate a 
definite plan which could be brought up in the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, to correct these errors and put the company in a strong position. 

When the directors met, the president laid before them the report 
which the treasurer had made, the report of the General Manager of the 
Ohio plant, and also some additional data with respect to loans the company 
had been obliged to make from time to time. He concluded his remarks 
by laying before the board a plan to issue $5,000,000 of first mortgage 
5 per cent. bonds, in order to raise money to build an extension to the Ohio 
plant and to put additional funds into the banks so that the company would 
not be obliged to borrow such large amounts of money at high rates. He 
showed that while the interest on this bond issue would be $250,000 a year, 
the saving in interest on bank loans and in operating expenses through the 
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new factory, would be nearly $400,000, and he strongly recommended 
that the bonds be issued and sold. 

There was a good deal of discussion before it was finally decided that it 
was wise to sell these bonds. The president and the treasurer were there- 
upon promptly authorized by the Board of Directors to go ahead and get 
the authority of the stockholders to issue the bonds, and to negotiate for 

.the sale of the bonds in the market. , 

The president and the treasurer consulted with the lawyers of the 
corporation to find out what they had to do in order to make a legal bond 
issue. - The lawyers told them that they had to get the consent of more 
than 50 per cent. of the stockholders before they could make the issue; 
also that before they consulted the stockholders they ought to find out 
just what kind of bonds they were going to issue, how long they should run, 
what rate of interest they should bear, and how much property ought to 
be mortgaged under them. He, therefore, advised that they open negotia- 
tions with banking houses saying that they intended to raise some money 
for the company and wanted to find out what kind of bonds would sell best. 


PRELIMINARIES OF A BOND ISSUE 


“B” is a great banking house in New York. The president and the 
treasurer of the corporation called upon the head of this house on a Monday 
afternoon. They found him quite eager to listen to their proposition, for 
the corporation was a very powerful and a very well known corporation, and 
it had never been a borrower of money in the financial markets. He said 
that without any doubt it would be possible to arrange a sale of bonds 
on very favorable terms, because it happened that it was a period when 
money was plentiful and when investors were eagerly looking for good bonds 
at a reasonable price. It all seemed very simple but in reality it took a 
long time before the representatives of ‘‘B” and the representatives of 
‘““A” were able to get together and agree upon the bonds to be issued 
and the prices at which ““B” would buy the whole issue. At one time 
during the negotiations the representatives of “‘A” decided that rather 
than sell the bonds to “‘B” at a discount of 10 per cent. they would sell 
the bonds themselves by advertising and by personal solicitation. The 
bankers warned them that this would be a serious error, that the bond 
would never have a good market, and that the buyers would ultimately 
be very much dissatisfied, because the bonds would act poorly in corapari- 
son with other issues of the same sort. When their own banks, with which 
they had done business for years, told them the same thing and said frankly 
that they would not buy any of the bonds unless these bonds had been 

“underwritten” by a responsible banking house, they changed their minds 
and renewed the negotiations with ‘“B.” 

In time it was determined to make an issue of $5,000,000 5 per cent. 
ten-year bonds to be secured by a direct first mortgage on all the plants 
of the Company and all its other properties, which were worth at least 
$15,000,000. 

Up to this time the public had heard nothing about the matter at 
all. The bonds were not in existence and could not be in existence for a. 
long time to come. ‘“B” had agreed that when the bonds were issued, 
he would buy the entire $5,000,000 at 90 — that is, for $4,500,000, and 
assume the entire responsibility of selling. them to the public; and “A” 
had agreed to issue the bonds and to deliver them to “B”’ at that price. 
Of course, all these agreements were subject to the vote of the stockholders 
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of ‘‘A,” and to an examination of the property franchises, earnings, books 
and legal status of “A,” which examinations would be made by “B” at 
his own expense and within a certain time. : 
““C” is the group of stockholders called together in special meeting 
to vote on whether or not these $5,000,000, of bonds should be issued. 
They are called together by a letter sent out by the secretary of the Com- 
pany and by advertising in certain stipulated newspapers. At the same | 
time that the letters were sent out, other letters went to the same people 
asking them to give their proxies to the president and officers, in order 
that they might vote in favor of the bond issue and save the individual 
stockholder the trouble of going to the meeting or bothering about the 
matter in any way. Since the management has had the confidence of its 
stockholders for years and the stockholders are very well satisfied, they — 
nearly all send in their proxies and nobody registers an objection, for the 
purpose and the benefit of the bond issue has all been explained in the 
letters and everybody sees that it is a very good thing. 
Therefore, at the meeting of the stockholders all the business is trans- 
acted in a quarter of an hour and the directors leave the meeting fully and: 
legally authorized to go ahead, make a mortgage secured on all the property 
of the company, to issue bonds on this mortgage to the extent of $5,000,000, 
to make such negotiations and dealings as they see fit for the sale of these 
bonds, and to prepare them in whatever form they consider the best. 


THE ISSUANCE OF A BOND 


Things move quickly after that. “D” is a great trust company in 
New York whose president is a particular friend of “B.’’ The represent- 
atives of “A,” by agreement with “B,” go and visit ““D” to make a prop- 
osition to “‘D” to become the trustee of a mortgage for $5,000,000, to 
be secured upon all the property owned by ‘“‘A” and to run for ten years 
at interest of 5 per cent. ‘“‘D” is to receive payment for his services as 
trustee, is to receive the amount of interest due every six months on the 
bonds, and pay it out to the bondholders when they present the proper 
credentials, and also to pay out the principal when it is due ten years hence. 
‘““A” agrees to open an account with “D” as a bank, and to carry a certain 
balance in that account while the mortgage is in existence. Everything 
is very satisfactory and the arrangements are soon made. | 

The lawyers for “A” have already done most of their work and all 
the legal papers are drawn up ready to deliver to ‘““D.” These papers, 
in theory, represent the transfer of the entire property of ‘‘A” into the 
hands of “‘D”’ to be held in trust for ten years as security for the mortgage 
of $5,000,000. Of course the physical property stays where it is and the 
papers held by “D” give him the right, in case the interest or the princi- 
pal is not paid when it is due, to take possession of the property and sell 
it for the satisfaction of the mortgage and interest. 

On this security a mortgage for $5,000,000, is executed and theoretically 
turned over to “A.” Now a mortgage for $5,000,000, cannot be sold in 
one piece as a rule, but it was the intention when this mortgage was created 
to deposit it with “D”’ and issue bonds against it in little pieces ranging 
in size from $100 to $10,000, the average size being $1000. This means 
that there would be about 5000 such pieces, commonly called “bonds,” 
all equally secured by the mortgage for $5,000,000. Before issuing these 
bonds, registering them and getting them ready for delivery, so that they 
can pass from hand to hand as tokens of value, there is another fee payable 
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to ‘“‘D,” and there is also the expense of having the bonds engraved and 
prepared for the public. 

So the mortgage for $5,000,000 is deposited with ‘‘D” and the bonds 
are issued and turned over again to “A.” Perhaps they stay in the treasury 
of ‘“‘A” for a month; at the end of that time “A” and “B” get together 
again, ““B” being the banker. He has agreed to buy the bonds at go, and 
the entire $5,000,000 of bonds — not mortgages — are delivered to ‘‘B,”’ 
who gives his check to “A” for $4,500,000, plus interest at 5 per cent. 
from the date of the bond, that is from the date at which the mortgage for 
$5,000,000, was deposited with ““D” and the bonds handed over to “A.” 

_“E”’ is the bond itself, a nicely engraved instrument with a picture of 
the biggest plant owned by “A,” and with various scrolls and figures en- 
graved upon its back and front to make it difficult to forge and duplicate. 
Engraving is expensive, but it is even more expensive to put out cheaply 
printed bonds which can be copied or forged by clever adventurers. 

Attached to ‘“‘E”’ is a succession of perforated paper cut up into little 
squares, each bearing a date and stating that on presentation to ‘‘D,”’ 
‘““T)” will pay a certain sum of money on the date named. If the face 
of the bond is for $1000 each of these little squares or coupons will promise 
that ‘“D” will pay $25. The dates printed on these coupons are six months 
apart, let us say January 1st and July rst. 

lf “E” is for $1000 this will mean that whoever holds ‘“‘E” will be 
entitled on each January 1st and July 1st to cut off a coupon and present 
it to “D” and get $25. 

It is also stipulated that if any one who owns any of these bonds would 
prefer to get his money by check, he can send his bond and the coupons 
to ‘‘D” and have a new bond issued bearing his own name and calling for 
the payment to him on January ist and July 1st of $25 by check. Sucha 
bond is called a ‘‘registered bond” as designated from the usual form, 
which is called a “‘coupon bond.”’ The main difference is, that while any- 
_ body can cash coupons and get the face value of a coupon bond when it is 
due, nobody but the registered holder, or his legal representative, can 
obtain the interest or the principal of the registered bond. The coupon 
bond is therefore handier; and the registered bond is safer, if there is any 
chance of losing it or having it stolen. 

Having traced the history of “E”’ from the time when it first had 
its birth in the mind of a careful treasurer, through the routine steps of 
authorization, negotiation, pledge of security, registration, and under- 
writing, it is found at this juncture lying in the safe deposit vaults of 
“B,” who has paid $4,500,000, for all the bonds of the issue that there are 
in existence. 

This is the first cycle of the life of a bond. Pretty much the same 
routine, with slight variations, attends the creation of every bond issue. 
Sometimes, of course, negotiations are long and protracted and the owners 
of the property hawk the bond issue from house to house in WallStreet 
seeking a buyer and finding’*none. Sometimes they determine to ‘sell 
the bonds themselves and occasionally they make a good fist of it, but 
usually they make a very bad one. Sometimes, if they are dishonest or 
merely ignorant, they make the bonds look a great deal sounder than 
they are by overvaluing their property, by paying high dividends which 
they do not earn, and by various other devices all extremely well known 
to the banking world but quite devious enough to fool the’ general public. 

That is one of the reasons for the existence of “B,’”’ namely, that he shall 
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be able to act as the intermediary with knowledge and with power, between 
“A”? and the general public. | 


THE SALE OF A BOND 


We come now to a period in the history of “‘E”’ where a great deal of 
variety is possible, for the methods of “B” in disposing of “‘E”’ are as various 
as the methods of 100 banking houses are apt to be. This story illustrates 
only one of the methods, but perhaps it is the one that is most commonly 
used in the distribution of bonds to the public. 

‘“‘B” looks over the market and decides that it is a favorable time to 
sell this $5,000,000 of bonds to the people. He figures that the public will 
be willing to buy these bonds, if they are issued under the auspices of © 
his banking house, at a good high price, say 97 and interest. He figures, 
therefore, that that is the right price at which to sell them to the public. 

_ He does not simply offer them to the public himself but he proceeds 
to form what is called a ‘‘syndicate.”’ “‘F”’ is the syndicate. It is formed 
in a very simple way. ‘‘B” writes letters to twenty-five other bankers, 
trust companies, etc., saying that he has bought this $5,000,000 of bonds 
and that he is willing to accept subscriptions to various amounts of the 
bonds at 93 and interest. These letters are marked “confidential” and 
are supposed to be confidential. He explains at the same time that the 
bonds are to be offered to the public at 97 and that members of the syndicate 
will be allowed a commission on any bonds they sell after the syndicate is 
formed, and will also receive their pro rata share of the profits. He stipu- 
lates that he himself is to be a member of the syndicate and manager of it, — 
holding the bonds himself for account of the syndicate. 7 

Out of twenty-five people who receive the letter, twenty accept the 
offer and write in for subscriptions for varying amounts. The total of 
these subscriptions is, let us say, $15,000,000. ‘‘B” promptly announces 
that the bonds were oversubscribed three times and that the subscribers 
are allotted one third of their subscription. ‘The subscribers receive letters 
from “B,” telling them that the syndicate is in operation and that “B,” 
as manager of the syndicate, will be glad to receive public orders for the 
bonds at 97 and interest. | 

“F” is a busy syndicate. Most of its members are in the banking 
business and know how to sell bonds to the public. The method of selling 
can be best told in the story of one member of ‘‘F.”’ Let us call this member 
“G.” He is a banking house of the retail class. He has been in business 
for a great many years and has a great many clients of his own. He has ten 
salesmen working in various parts of the country and he has a mailing list 
of 15,000 names. He finds that he has an allotment of $500,000 of the bonds. 
He does not own these bonds, which remain in the hands of “B,’’ but he 
has agreed to take them if they are not sold after a certain time, not specified. 

He calls his salesmen together and tells them all about the bonds. In 
his opinion they are perfectly good bonds and they ought to sell much 
higher. He dwells upon the excellence of the security, on the standing 
of the company, upon its splendid trade name, and upon its very large 
earnings and consistent dividend records. He tells his enthusiastic young 
men that the bonds are as good as gold, but that they are selling to yield 
more than 5 per cent., because they are a relatively small industrial issue 
of a class that does not usually sell much above par, bearing 5 per cent. 

He sends his young men out to their respective corners of the country 
armed with carefully prepared circulars. These circulars are prepared 
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from official data, but “‘G” is careful to say at the bottom of them that 
he does not guarantee this data to be correct. Indeed he could not guar- 
antee it to be correct without a very expensive auditing of the company’s 
books and an examination of its properties. 

While the young men are going to work in the field, ‘‘G”’ sends out 
to all his 15,000 interested people a letter recommending the bonds and a 
circular describing them. He does not reckon that he will sell a great 
many of the bonds by mail alone, but he does reckon that people who have 
money to invest will probably write in and ask some questions about the 
bond. If these people live in a community where his salesmen can reach 
them, he instructs them by wire or by letter to go and see the prospective 
buyers. If the inquiry comes from a corner of the country which he 
does not cover by salesmen, he enters into immediate correspondence 
and does his best to sell by mail. 

This quiet, unostentatious distribution of the bonds goes on for a 
couple of weeks, let us say, and the bonds are practically all distributed. 
““B” looks over the situation and discovers that he only has a few hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of bonds left to sell. He knows that after a while 
they will go also, but he reckons that it is a good thing to advertise in the 
newspapers and other places, for the expenses of the advertising will be 
charged up against the syndicate profits rather than against his own money, 
and advertising is a good thing. 

Therefore, a large, handsome advertisement appears in the newspapers 
over the name of ‘“B,” announcing that having already sold most of this 
$5,000,000 of bonds, he is prepared to fill subscriptions for a limited amount 
of the bonds from the public at large. 

The effect of this advertising is to clean up the issue of bonds entirely, 
and to add a certain number of new names to ‘‘B’s”’ list of clients, both of 
which are very desirable things in themselves and reflect no discredit on 
anybody. 

‘“‘H{” is the public to whom the bonds have been distributed. Perhaps 
there are-2500 people who now own the bonds at 97 and interest, and they 
only hold an average of $2000 of bonds. The syndicate, “‘F,” dissolves; 
for ‘“‘B” sends out a notice to all the members of ‘“‘F”’ to the effect that the 
syndicate is dissolved and that the check, enclosed, represents his pro rata 
share of the profits, which may range from 2 to 4 per cent. on the amount of . 
the original subscription. He has put up no money at all and the check 
simply represents his payment for standing ready to put up money if the 
- flotation had been a failure. 


MATURITY OF A BOND 


All this happened, let us say, ten years ago and for the intervening time 
the bonds have been moving around from hand to hand and passing from’ 
onetoanother. Just after the public became the owner of them, in the first 
place, ‘“A’’ made application to the New York Stock Exchange to list the 
bonds so that in the market place they might have a current quotation, 
and so that they would make good collateral in the banks if any one hap- 
pened to want to borrow money on them; and in general in order to make 
them a better security for business men to hold. .They were listed on the 
Stock Exchange and during the ten-year period they have been traded 
in backward and forward, from time to time, sometimes at high prices, over 
par, and sometimes, in days of panic, offered at a sacrifice by some fright- 
ened or needy owner as low as 85 per cent. of their par value. 
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They have contributed income and more or less comfort and peace of 
mind to all sorts of holders from the trust company or insurance company, 
which bought them with confidence and held them without any feeling of 
uneasiness, to the little investor who bought a $500 bond with all of his 
savings, and felt very much frightened when he saw in the newspapers in 
1907 that they had gone down as low as 85. Now at the end of the ten-year 
period for which they were put out they are, of course, worth 1oo and in- 
terest, because they are due and the corporation is well able to pay them 
off and take them in out of the market. 

Of course, it is perfectly obvious that during all this ten-year period 
the holder of each bond has in reality been loaning money to “A,” and the 
bond is simply a token in the hands of its holder that “A,” the corporation, 
owes him the face value of that bond and must pay interest to him on it 
at stated intervals. Now the time has come when “H,” the army of 
people, will turn in their bonds and ask for their money in full with interest 
from the last date at which interest was paid. Let us suppose that the 
bonds are due on the first of January, 1913. 

‘“‘H,” reading his bond, sees that it is due and payable at “‘D,” the bank 
which has been acting as trustee and registrar for this ten-year period. 
““H,” therefore, comes to “D,” or sends his bond by registered mail or 
otherwise to “‘D,” and asks for the payment in full. He gets it, for “‘A,” 
the corporation, has placed the money in the hands of “D,” as he was 
obliged to do under the terms of the mortgage given to “D,’’ and the 
entire issue of bonds is paid off in full. 

Now that these bonds are paid off, ‘““D” still holds the mortgage and 
the other papers, which indicates that the whole property of “‘A”’ has been 
pledged to ““D” to secure these bonds. This mortgage and these papers 
are turned over by “‘D” to the legal representatives of “‘A,”’ who take the 
mortgage to the county in which it was recorded originally and have 
it legally discharged, just as anybody else, having had a little mortgage 
on his house, when he pays it off and receives his mortgage back takes 
it down to the county office and pays a little fee for having it legally dis- 
charged. 

Now we are back where we began, and the circle of the creation, the 
flotation, the distribution, the use and the ultimate discharge and payment 
of the bond is completed. The property of ‘‘A” is again free of mortgage 
and clear of all encumbrances. It can be mortgaged again, or its stock- 
holders may do anything with it that they please. 

The whole circle, as any one may see, consists merely of borrowing 
from the people, in small lots, a large sum of money for the use of “A” 
during the period of the bonds. 


COULD THE ‘GREAT FORTUNES BE CONVERTED INTO CASH? 


“T might have converted my interests into gold at one time and have taken my 
money to England!’’ — John D. Rockefeller, quoted by the New York. World. 

Several of the prominent financial critics of the United States were asked whether 

such a thing could actually be done. They first declared that it could not but after long 
consideration reached the conclusion that it could be done, but that in the doing of it the 
fortune of the great experimenter would shrink marvelously, and that the finance and 
industry of the United States would be left a pitiful wreck. 
_ _ The strongest argument against the practicability of such a plan seems to be that 
in the process it would be impossible to keep from the knowledge of the banks the fact 
that such.an effort was under way, and that the banks would act in concert to make it 
impossible. 
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THE INVESTOR’S PRIMER 


A Few Primary Facts for the Novice Regarding Investments, 


Their Classes and Types With Some Points on Special 
Phases of the Whole Broad Subject 


For the average business man there can be no investment before there 
is an accumulation of capital, for, after all, the cases of inheritance of large 
sums of money, lucky strokes in business and the like are not frequent 


~ enough to be classed as the fate of the average man. The widow who 


inherits her little estate, the trustees who must look out for the financial 
interests of others and the like come in separate classes and must be con- 
sidered apart for, though their money comes suddenly, it must be guarded 
by the most conservative investment principles known to the investment 
bankers. 

For the average man, therefore, investment usually starts with the 
savings bank where the little reserve is accumulated a few dollars at a 
time until the total approaches say $500, when most of us begin to think of 
setting our money to work. 


STUDY THE FUNDAMENTALS OF INVESTMENT 


What the average investor is prone to forget is that investment is a 
science governed by the laws of economics and that he should not attempt 
to go into it without at least some study of the fundamentals of the subject. 

Unfortunately the person most likely to be lured into a business venture, 
when what he really wants is an investment, is the very small and innocent 
investor. The promoter and the speculative broker count upon the fact 
that the average small saver of money does not know the difference between 
investment and business and they lead him into dangerous business risks 
under the guise of investment securities. | 

It is the object of this section of the almanac to outline some of the 
fundamental facts underlying investments upon which: the small investor 
can base his further studies on the subject. 


CONSULT AN INVESTMENT BANKER 


No matter how painstakingly the average investor studies the sub- 
ject however, nor how minutely he examines the securities that are offered 
to him, he probably has not the facilities nor the knowledge for judging 
of their merit for his particular need that the conscientious investment 
banker has. The investment banker makes the science of bonds his life 
study and has a large, complex and presumably an efficient organization 
for ascertaining all the essential facts in regard to their underlying security. 
The well established bond houses, employ experts in all the lines of securities 
handled by them, as well as eminent legal authority to ascertain the facts 
about and status of bonds offered by them to their clients. 

But over and above this it is coming to be recognized more and more 
by the investing public and by the investment bankers themselves that the 
service of the banking house is a professional one which requires an analysis 
by the banker of the character and needs of funds brought to him, with a 
view to recommending investments to supply as nearly as possible these 
needs. Obviously this is the service of the specialist. 

Nowadays, when a man goes to a conservative investment banking 
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house, he always should endeavor to make entirely clear to it the exact 
nature of the funds which he has for investment, so that the proper 
securities may be selected. A first-class house does not in every instance’ 
endeavor to sell a client only its own specialties; it will recommend a variety 
of securities, and will use its best efforts to select for the client those issues 
_ which, in its judgment, are best adapted to his particular needs. The 
great difficulty with many investors is that they are not specific enough in 
the information given to their investment bankers as to the character of . 
the funds which they have for investment. i 

That is why real banking service is professional. When you want 
it, you want it badly enough to get the best that you can find, particularly 
since it costs you no more than the worst in the first place, and costs you 
a great deal less in the long run. 


FOUR CLASSES OF INVESTMENTS 


In order that we may have a clearer understanding of the many dif- 
ferent phases of investment we will first consider them by the classification 
as to their safety, bearing in mind that most types of nearly all investments 
can be found in all four classes, because as every investor knows, railroad 
bonds, for instance range from the most conservative to the most specula- 
tive, just as do industrial, public utility, municipal, or any other kind 
of bonds. | | 

Roughly divided those four classes are: (1) Government Bonds, some 
municipal bonds, and bonds of all types, legal for investment in savings 
banks of Massachusetts and New York. Such bonds in the old days were 
called “gilt edge bonds” but the term has lost some of its meaning since 
the discriminating investor has learned there are many safe investments 
outside.the ultra-conservative Savings Bank laws which are, in fact, better 
suited to his requirements. (2) Investment securities; (3) semi-investment 
and (4) speculative. 


FOR TRUSTEES 


In the first and second sections the money would earn from 3 to 5 
per cent. Investments in these two classes are the highest grade bonds — 
railroad, municipal, public utility, and the highest grade first mortgages 
on productive real estate. The more conservative of these could be 
invested in by trustees of estates, or those absolutely dependent on the 
income from their investments, while any could be used for the establish- 
ment of a business reserve. Trustees in all cases must, of course, be 
guided by the terms of their respective trusts or by the laws of their states 
governing the investment of trust funds. 


WHEN PART OF MONEY WILL BE NEEDED, OR READY MARKETABILITY IS 
REQUIRED 


In the third section the money would earn from § to 6 per cent. and 
would comprise railroad and other corporation bonds with an active market 
and corporation bonds of a higher grade, but more limited market. The. 
advantage here is the ready market for a part of the investments, so that a 
man wanting some of his money on short notice would have no delay getting ~ 
it. To the less stable bonds could be added some preferred stocks with 
good records and a ready market. This is called a “business man’s in- 
vestment”’ because of its semi-investment nature. 
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SPECULATIVE SECURITIES 


Investors who buy speculative or semi-speculative stocks or bonds 
expect their money to earn from 6 to 7 per cent. or over. Such invest- 
ments should not be taken by persons who are not well informed as to 
their exact nature, nor by persons of limited means entirely dependent on 
the income from their investments. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


Irrespective of the types of investments to be taken up later it may 
be said here that the best investment practice is to diversify an in- 
vestment so that it will show securities in all these classes, with probably 
the exception of the speculative class. In other words investments should 
be diversified as to class so that a part of the fund might give a high per- 
centage of safety, another part ready marketability and yet another 
part a good interest yield, in order to raise the average income of the whole 
fund. Moreover an investment should be diversified as to types of se- 
curities, and as to geographical location of the underlying securities, so 
that disturbances in particular industries or particular localities would not 
affect the whole fund. ‘This subject is treated more fully later (see page 
tog) but cannot be overlooked in consideration of either classes or types of 
investment. | 


THE TYPES OF INVESTMENTS 


GENERAL DIVISIONS 


In order to set off one type of investments from another we will con- 
sider them. under the five general headings of: 


I. Savings Bank Deposits 
II. Bonds 
III. Stocks 
IV. Investments on the Land 
V. Building and Loan Associations 


In the words of one investment authority; ‘Bonds represent.a mort- 
gage upon fixed property; preferred stocks, quick assets; common stocks 
surplus earnings and quick assets.” Realty investments may be considered 
under the two headings of farm mortgages and city realty investments — 
either bonds or mortgages —the former representing one of the oldest 
forms of American investment, the latter holding both conservative and 
speculative securities. Building and Loan Associations come under a 
special head. | 


I 
THE SAVINGS BANK — PRIMARY FORM OF INVESTMENT 


Since all investment, outside of such exceptions as inheritance of 
large sums or large earnings on a business deal, starts with the saving of 
money — the putting away month by month of a portion of one’s surplus 
earnings, — we will consider first the savings bank. The beneficial results 
of saving, both to the individual and upon national character, are too 
obvious to need treatment here. Suffice it to say that the man or 
woman with a few hundred dollars is best serving his or her own interests 
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by putting it in a savings bank, if the banking laws of his state afford 
ample protection. | 

In New York and Massachusetts the savings banks come as close 
to absolute safety as it is possible to come, and yet afford to the banks 
such freedom in investment and in the use of the deposits as will per- 
mit the payment of more than 3 per cent. to depositors. It may be taken for 
granted that the savings bank depositor in the State of New York can get 
34 to 4 per cent. on his money. The oldest and probably the strongest of 
the Ohio banks pay 4 per cent. The average rate runs from a minimum of 
about 3 per cent., the rate in New Jersey and Minnesota, to 4.50 per cent., 
the rate in West Virginia. 

The answer to the question, “Is the savings bank safe?” is, therefore: 
“Tt is safe if the laws of your state are properly drawn to make it safe. 
You must first seek out an authority and discover whether or not you live 
in a state where the interests of the depositor are safeguarded by proper 
legislation.” . : 

In general, it may be said that the Eastern States have laws relative 
to investment of savings bank funds that fairly well safeguard the depositor; 
the Middle States are less careful, with the possible exception of Ohio, 
while most of the Western and Southern States leave much to be desired 
on this point. 

To show the strictness of the New York Savings Bank law a few things 
that the sayings bank cannot do are given: 


1. It cannot loan money on notes, drafts, bills of exchange, nor on any personal 
securities whatever. 

2. It cannot buy stocks of any kind whatever. 

It cannot buy any bonds, nor other securities, of any industrial, manufacturing, 
or street-railway company. 

4. It cannot buy any bonds that are not first mortgage, in whole or in part. Even 
such strong bonds as the New York Central, or Lake Shore debentures, or collateral trust 
bonds, cannot be bought. 

5. It cannot buy any real estate bond nor mortgage except after a full and complete 
examination of the property by a committee of its trustees, and then only, if the 
mortgage represents no more than sixty per cent. of the value of the property, provided 
the same be improved, income-producing property, and no more than forty per cent. of 
the value, provided the property is unimproved and unproductive. (See list of “legal 
bonds ”’ page 83.) 


TWO KINDS OF SAVINGS BANKS 


There are two classes of savings banks in this country. One class, 
known as “mutual” banks, is common throughout New England and the 
Eastern States. There are fewer than 700 of this class in the whole United 
States. These banks have no capital stock. They are formed, purely 
for benevolent purposes, at the request of a few people — at least thirteen, 
in the case of New York — who, having obtained the necessary authority 
from the state, start the bank going by putting in their own deposits, 
and announcing that they will receive the deposits of the public. Super- 
vision of mutual banks is by “‘trustees,”’ who serve without pay. “Mutual,” 
as applied to these institutions, means “‘codperative;’’ that is, they are 
banks, operated for the exclusive benefit of all the savings depositors. 
Their sole object is to provide safe investments for the money intrusted 
to their care, and allowing, of course, for the necessary expenses of manage- 
ment, and for the maintenance of an adequate surplus or reserve with 
which to meet contingencies, their earnings all go to depositors in the form 
of interest on their accounts. 
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Throughout the West and South, the “joint-stock” savings bank 
predominates; in fact, almost monopolizes the field. It pays interest to 
depositors, but like any other private business enterprise it is operated 
for the profit of the shareholders. Obviously, these banks could not pay 
satisfactory dividends on their capital stock — perhaps no dividends, at 
all — if they did not have more latitude in the manner of employing their 
funds than the, laws usually give to the old-line mutual banks. In serving 
two masters — both the depositor and the shareholder — the joint-stock 
bank is not infrequently found to employ policies that closely parallel 
those of the ordinary commercial bank. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS 


“Savings departments” in National banks, State banks and trust 
companies are not to be confused with true savings banks. Indeed, in 
some states (California, for example) the use of the phrase “savings 
department’’ is denied to banks other than pure savings institutions, on 
the ground of its being “a dangerous invasion of the protective legislation 
established . . . for the benefit of savings depositors.” The prin- 
ciple involved is that money in one department of a business man’s bank 
can, as a rule, be no safer than money in any other department. This 
is subject, however, to some qualification in a few States like Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Ohio, and Michigan, 
which have laws insisting upon “‘segregation,” or the investment of “savings 
department”? money quite differently from the business man’s money. 
Each institution operating one of these savings departments must be 
judged on its own individual merits. The well-established investment 
banking house can often aid in the selection of a conservative institution. 


Il 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Briefly stated, Government bonds, as well as State and municipal 
bonds are promises to pay based on the faith and credit of the government, 
state or municipality issuing them. Like the bonds of railroads, public 
utilities, or industrial corporations they are evidences of debt, given in 
exchange for money borrowed for specific purposes (such for instance as 
digging the Panama Canal, building a state road, or a city subway) and they 
run for a specific number of years, bearing interest in specified amounts, 
payable at specified times. 

With a few exceptions the bonds of the United States Government 
are not suitable for private investment, because they are issued under 
conditions which make them yield too eral arevenue. In the case of the 
government’s 2 per cents., for instance, national banks have the right to 
use these: bonds as security for circulation, that is, to deposit them in 
Washington and issue paper money against them. This privilege is not 
available to the individual investor. In the case of the new Panama 3’s, 
the banks cannot use them in this way but they can deposit them in Wash- 
ington as security for Government money deposited in the banks. There- 
fore, even the price of these bonds is relatively high and the income is 
relatively low as compared with other investments. 

It is the opinion of the most competent critics that bonds of this class 
are rarely suitable for the individual investor because the rate of income 
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which they pay is not much over 3% per cent. at best, and the individual 
investor can well obtain a rate a good deal higher than that without sacri- 
ficing any of the elements of safety. Just as the United States Govern- 
ment 2’s sell at an artificial price on account of the fact that they can be 
used by the banks as security for bank notes, so the savings bank bonds 
sometimes sell at prices higher than they normally might command on 
account of the fact that the demand for them from the savings banks is 
very keen, and this creates a level of prices for these “legal bonds” which 
puts them somewhat beyond the reach of the individual investor unless 
he does not care how little income he gets out of his investment. 


STATE BONDS 


State Bonds, from the point of view of the individual investor are 
generally considered in the same category as Government bonds, in-so- © 
far as they rarely yield as great a return as do other standard securities. 
For the most part state bonds are considered as investments of the ultra- 
conservative sort and consequently are more frequently held by institu- 
tions than by individuals. Whether they make desirable investments 
from the point of view of yield and marketability is a matter for each 
individual to decide for himself in consultation with his investment banker. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Though municipal bonds are not covered by a mortgage, as are the 
bonds of corporations, they have behind them the good name of the city 
or town issuing them and the taxes on assessed property within it. Hence 
the bonds are as good as the city’s credit. 

In other words they are a tax lien on all taxable property within the 
boundaries of the city issuing the bonds. In case of non-payment of the 
taxes the property could be sold under a tax sale. This fact, with the 
many legal restrictions surrounding municipal bonds, gives them great 
inherent strength when legally and conservatively issued by substantial 
communities. Extreme care, however, is necessary in their selection. 

Municipalities issue bonds to obtain money for specific purposes of 
development or improvement. ‘The issuance is carefully safeguarded with 
legal preliminaries. Cities usually maintain a sinking fund for the retire- 
ment of their bonds, and frequently insert in them a clause for “‘optional 
redemption” which permits the city to take up its bonds before maturity, 
after due notice. ! 

Municipal bonds should be purchased from reliable investment 
bankers, for when an investor buys a municipal bond in this way he is 
pretty sure of what he is getting, for, in the first place the banker buys 
them for himself, and consequently exercises due care, and in the second 
place his facilities for investigation of a bond issue are far more ample > 
than those of any private investor, no matter how wealthy. 

When considering a municipal bond issue for his house a banker 
investigates all points that could affect its safety, profitableness, and. 
marketability. The geographical location of the city issuing the bonds 
is an important point as it is generally considered that old well established 
cities in the well settled districts are the safest. The population and 
character of the town, politically and industrially are two other points. 
A place that is enjoying and that has enjoyed for a number of years a steady, 
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‘if slow, growth is better than a “‘boom town.” Also the credit of a place 
whose industries are many, diversified, and well established is apt to be 
better than one dependent upon one large factory, or one industry which, 
by the exigencies of business might be forced to move to another locality. 
Needless to say that a corrupt, extravagant or inefficient city government 
would be detrimental to its credit. 

Another branch of investigation by the banker is into the debt itself 
in relation to other financial conditions in the city. 

Municipal bonded debt should bear a proper relation to the assessed 
valuation of the city. In New York and many other cities the bonded 
debt is limited to 10 per cent. of the taxable property, while in Massa- 
chusetts, savings banks cannot take as investments municipal bonds of 
cities whose bonded debt is more than 5 per cent. of the net total assessed 
valuation. 

_ The purpose of the issue is another fundamental point to consider. 
Of course most bonds are issued for strict municipal purposes such as the 
paving of streets, digging sewers, installing waterworks plants, building 
school houses and other public buildings, etc. Sometimes however, city 
bonds are issued as bonuses or inducements to industries to locate in the 
town, or to induce railroads to pass through it. In case of the failure of 
the commercial enterprise, or of the the non-appearance of the railroad 
the holders of the bonds are in danger of loss of interest or principal 
or both. 

Fortunately the restrictions surrounding the issuance of municipal 
bonds are such that their legality is rarely questioned and the cities issuing 
them pay off their obligations promptly. Yet the advisability of buying 
municipal bonds only from reliable investment banking houses must again 
be emphasized, for such bonds have been illegally issued. To quote: from 
the opening passages of the book on municipal bonds by Maurice B. Dean, 
an eminent legal authority on the subject: 

‘“‘As a rule, municipal bonds are free from the disagreeable taint 
of illegality. There are just 510 exceptions to the rule, involving 
$190,965,512.” He further points out that the states and territories in 
which municipal bonds have never been held void are Alaska, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Montana, New Hampshire, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming. 

The custom of giving the legality of municipal bonds a searching 
investigation has grown, and now there are many lawyers who are special- 
ists on this subject and give all their time to bankers who desire to know 
the exact status of various city bond issues. Some cities also have eminent 
legal authority pass on the validity of their bond issues and submit the 
opinion to those who wish to bid for the bonds. 

Municipal bonds often are exempt from taxation — that is, if held 
by a resident of the state in which the bonded city is — which is an im- 
portant point affecting investors’ incomes. Also some corporation bonds 
are exempt from taxation in their home states, .as, for instance, Southern’ 
Pacific bonds in California. 

- Like other types of bonds, municipals vary from the most conservative 
gilt-edge securities, legal for savings banks in New York and Massachusetts, 
to less desirable issues. ‘These most conservative bonds draw a smaller 
income than those of railroads and other corporations, but their stability 
recommends them to the most conservative type of investors — such as 
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trustees for estates, persons with but small amounts to invest ee the 
interest of which they are dependent, etc. 

Under the same general head as municipal bonds we may soeciie the 
bonds of school districts, drainage districts, special road districts, levee 
districts, irrigation districts, etc., which by their common interest form a 
community organization or interest. 

These “assessed benefit issues” are usually secured by taxation, 
through tax liens on lands improved or reclaimed by the bond issues. 
Though the lands may lie in parts of several communities, towns or 
counties, they form a political unit by nature of the common interest 
which inspires the bond issue, which has been pretty generally recognized 
by the courts. Extreme care must be exercised in purchasing such issues, 
particularly drainage, levee, and irrigation district bonds, for questionable 
as well as desirable issues are found among these types. 


RAILROAD BONDS 


In the whole broad subject of investment, railroad bonds probably 
offer the widest field for study inasmuch as the tremendous amounts of 
money needed in financing the systems have brought forth a great variety 
of bonds. As in every other type of investment there are good bonds 
and bad bonds — bonds that are absolutely safe and upon which the 
yield is less than would be considered attractive for the average business 
investment; bonds that afford an ideal combination of safety, yield and 
market- ability; and bonds which fall in the category of speculative 
issues. 

The United States is dependent upon its railroads probably more — 
than any other great nation and the network of a quarter of a million miles 
of steel rails with the rolling stock, realty, and above all its commercial 
significance to the prosperity of the country, undoubtedly forms the most 
important factor in the nation’s industry. In the last few years the build- 
ing of new railroads has not been so important a factor as the adjustment 
of the control of railroads already built. The whole tendency has been 
toward a centralization of control under a few great systems, and a fostering 
of cordial relations between these systems. At the present time, accord- 
ing to authorities, only 20 per cent. of all the railroads are independently 
operated. The result of this centralization, and of the stricter control . 
over railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission, has been to 
eliminate costly rate wars and’ competition fatal to the smaller lines. All 
this has tended to set the credit of the railroads upon a much firmer basis 
and many authorities venture the prediction that a financial collapse, 
such as that of 1893 will never be seen again. 

So far as safety alone goes all that is necessary to establish the position 
of a great many railroad bonds is to glance over the list of bonds legal for 
savings banks of New York and Massachusetts, the standard of ultra con- 
servative investment. But that does not tell the story bya long way for 
there are a great many bonds which, while, not filling all the technical 
requirements of the savings bank laws of those two most conservative 
states, are safe and profitable investments for the average man, just so 
long as he is guided in his choice by conservative investment counsel in 
the form of an established investment banker. 

But in addition to his counsel it is well for every investor to inform 
himself as well as may be in regard to some of the fundamentals of rail- 
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road bonds. In general, railroad bonds may be considered under the 
following heads: 

First, Second, Third Mortgage, etc. 

General 

Refunding 

Equipment 

Terminal 

Collateral Trust 

Convertible 

Debenture 


e 


GENERAL MORTGAGE BONDS 


By referring to the concise definition of general mortgage bonds in 
the glossary of financial terms, page 44, the reader will doubtless see at 
once the significance of the expression that it is well to get a bond ‘‘as close 
to the rails” as possible. The individual investor cannot usually ascertain 
for himself just how close to the rails a general “first mortgage” is, without 
a close study of the mortgage deed itself, but it is the business of his invest- 
ment banker to know these things and give him accurate information so 
that he may know just who stands in line ahead of him. 

There are divisional bonds, also, which are issued against a mortgage 
on certain portions of a railroad, which sometimes make as good security 
as any other kind. inasmuch as they are a first claim against the property 
and earnings of that particular part of the road. Bonds put forth against 
a “second mortgage” as a general rule should be looked into pretty closely, 
because it is entirely possible that they are rather farther from the rails 
than the average investor would desire, though naturally this is not in- 
variably the case. : 

Most investors also like to know what obligations come after theirs, 
because there is a natural feeling of satisfaction if one is well toward the 
front of the line waiting at the paying teller’s window. Junior bonds give 
a very significant indication of the general public confidence in the under- 
lying security of the property, to say nothing of being an element of pro- 
tection in case of trouble. 

Of bonds based on mortgage priority there is practically no limit in 
railroad finance. Under this head come such issues as prior lien bonds, 
underlying bonds, overlying bonds, senior issues, junior issues, refunding 
mortgage bonds, consolidated mortgage bonds, and all the other combina- 
tions of mortgage bonds. 

Of course in considering the value of a bond, a banker looks at the 
value of the real property, but inasmuch as a great deal of the property 
of a railroad is not worth very much except when the railroad is carrying 
out its function as a common carrier, the important point is its earning 
capacity. One authority expresses the matter as follows: “The value of 
a bond is based on the commercial value of the security behind it; the 
commercial value depends largely upon the revenue producing capacity.” 
It is a banker’s goal to determine these things when he begins the study of 
a railroad’s reports and records with a view to buying its bonds to be sold 
over his counters to his clients. 

In the list of railroad bonds can be found a great many very con- 
servative issues, yielding only from about 4 to 5 per cent., and which are 
purely investment issues suitable for trustees or those dependent upon the 
income of their investment. 
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Also there is a slightly larger number of bonds which may be considered 
as investment issues, which would be conservative investments for those 
with surplus earnings to invest. Such issues are readily marketable. They 
draw in the neighborhood of from 43 to 5 per cent., but are not of quite such 
high standard as the previous class. 

Still a third division of railroad bonds embraces the semi-speculative 
issues, drawing from 53 to 6 per cent. or more. Many of these may show 
promise of increasing value, but they should not be bought by others than 
business men with surplus funds to invest. 


CAR TRUST CERTIFICATES, AND EQUIPMENT BONDS 


Equipment bonds, issued to pay for cars, locomotives, etc., in recent _ 
years have become popular with a great many investors because of their 
excellent security and good income yield of from 4} to 6 per cent. Car 
trusts are issued in $1000 parts, generally, and mature serially, a certain 
portion being paid off either annually, semi-anually, or quarterly. 

As a rule the issues are so arranged as to be paid off within twelve 
years. These equipment bonds, or as they are variously called, car trusts 
or equipment notes, are usually issued for about 85 per cent. of the value 
of the rolling stock for which they are to pay, the road paying the balance 
down. In buying them the sinking fund or serial retirement is one of the 
most important subjects to bear in mind for the very principle of the car 
trust is the principle of the sinking fund. Obviously the reason for this is 
that from the moment rolling stock is put in commission it begins to deteri- 
orate in value with the wear and tear. Hence the mortgage should provide 
for a sinking fund, or in other words the road should set aside a certain 
amount each year, and turn it over to the trustee under the mortgage for the 
purpose of buying back the bonds upon maturity. Viewed from the point 
of view of eventualities any one can see the position of the investors did the 
trustee under a car trust mortgage find it necessary to foreclose after a 
term of years, and, in the absence of a sinking fund, the rolling stock 
against which the bonds were issued, had deteriorated to the value of 
old junk. 

The difference between car trust certificates and equipment bonds is 
this: 

Car trusts are issued by trustees and are secured by deposit with the 
trustees of a lease on the equipment covered, and are usually guaranteed 
by the railway which uses the equipment. Equipment bonds are issued 
by the railroad itself and are in the nature of a direct first mortgage on the 
equipment. There is here a vital legal difference, as a car trust is a lien 
on a contract, while an equipment bond is a chattel mortgage. In value 
there is no appreciable difference between the two securities as the final 
security in each case is the equipment plus the credit of the railroad that 
uses the equipment. 

As investments car trust and equipment trust bonds or notes hold a 
peculiar position in the markets. They are a direct lien on property that 
is vital to the operation of the road which makes it imperative that if 
any trouble comes to the road itself it still continue to pay its interest and 
principal on equipment securities, because otherwise it would lose the use 
of its equipment. Therefore, in most receiverships the courts order the 
payment of equipment obligations even if in order to make the payments 
it is necessary to issue receiver’s certificates, which come ahead of the bonds 
of the road itself, | | 
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Provided conditions are right, investors who desire to place a part 
of their money for a short time can buy these bonds to good advantage. 

Before the panic of 1893 it was the general impression that these 
bonds were good investments only for very well informed institutions, but 
experience taught their strong security. When railroads that went into 
receivership were in default upon their first mortgages, the holders of car 
trust bonds were paid in full, because the car trust obligations had to be 
met before the receivers could use the equipment. 


TERMINAL BONDS 


Bonds issued by a railroad against its terminal properties in the large 
cities naturally have as security real estate that has a great value over and 
above that of the railroad as a revenue producing property as a common 
carrier. In other words, the terminal properties, usually located in the 
heart of important places, increase in inherent value purely as real estate 
investments, irrespective of the earning power of the railroad itself. Of 
course the earnings of the road can add to or take from this inherent value. 
A large terminal in many cases is the result of a community of interests of 
several railroads, such as the ‘‘ Union Stations”’ in so many cities used by 
all railroads touching them. In such cases the formation of a terminal 
company is common, and the company’s bonds then are secured by the 
terminal buildings, realty, trackage, etc. The bonds in several instances 
are guaranteed jointly and severally by the roads using the terminal. 

Ferry bonds, wharf bonds, and bridge bonds must be considered in the 
same class with terminal bonds although the investment conditions in 
each are different. Sometimes several railroads join in the construction 
of a large and expensive bridge, guaranteeing the bonds jointly and severally. 
Ferry bonds must be considered differently. In any event the investor 
should be sure that the need of the ferry will outlast the life of the bonds. 
_ Dock and wharf bonds involve considerations found in both terminal and 
ferry bonds. 


COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS AND SHORT TERM NOTES 


The three main points for the investor to consider in regard to bonds 
issued against collateral are the credit of the issuing company, the value 
of the securities against which the bonds are issued, which necessarily 
involves the chances of deterioration in market value, and the terms of 
the deed of trust. In regard to the market value of securities, the investor 
will do well to be careful about buying bonds issued against stock which 
fluctuates widely. In regard to the terms of the deed of trust, the investor 
should be assured that the collateral is deposited with the trustee so that 
in case of default the bondholders might take charge of the property im- 
mediately. A deed that allows a substitution of collateral is not always 
desirable, though there are cases in which it works no injury to the investor. 
Also it should be stipulated that parts of the property shall not be sold 
without the consent of the bondholders. 

There are, of course many kinds of collateral bonds including collateral 
mortgage bonds, and collateral income bonds. Collateral mortgage bonds 
are those secured, either directly or indirectly by a mortgage or mortgages 
upon property. 

Short-term notes, and debentures, are issued either during periods 
of high interest rates or when long-term bonds cannot be sold advan- 
tageously. The notes usually are simple promises to pay a specified 
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sum of money on a given date. Sometimes, as in the case of collateral 
trusts they are secured by pledge of collateral, and in a few cases are 
guaranteed as to principal, or interest, or both. 

An investor will want to analyze these bonds and notes carefully 
and be advised judiciously for, as in the case of collateral trusts, the 
securities against which they are issued are subject to depreciation by 
adverse market conditions. Naturally the credit of the company issuing 
them is a big point to consider in this connection. 

Short-term notes and collateral trust bonds are particularly convenient 
for investors who know the approximate time at which they will want their 
principal. The notes give a good yield, usually about 4 to 6 per cent. 
Many issues are desirable while others are not, so the investor who con- 
templates putting money into this type of investments should avail himself 
of all possible information. Knowing the length of time for which he 
wishes to invest his money, the investor can find a sufficient number of 
short-term notes that will make good investments. 


CONVERTIBLE BONDS 


The convertible bond is an expedient, to which the great corporations, 
especially the railroads, frequently like to resort when general market con- 
ditions are such that it becomes necessary for them to make their securities 
increasingly attractive to buyers. The peculiar characteristics of the 
convertible bond call for a good deal of study on the investor’s part. A 
writer in Moody’s Magazine, after defining the convertible bond as “a 
fixed interest-bearing obligation, with definite maturity date, sometimes 
secured by mortgage, but more often issued as an unsecured promise to 
pay — a ‘debenture,’ or a note — giving the holder the option of ‘con- 
verting’ his investment at a certain fixed ratio, and within a specified 
time, into some other form of security, usually the capital stock of the 
issuing corporation,” explains this kind of bond’s special appeal to the 
investor, and its advantage to the borrower, as follows: 

“Theoretically, on the one hand, in that the stock, on which the 
‘call’ is given, is presumably a well established dividend payer at an annual 
rate in excess of the rate of interest on the bond, or has promise of be- 
coming such within the period assigned for the exercise of the conversion 
privilege. On the other hand, in that, as a definite credit obligation, it 
has a standing in the investment markets, which permits of its being sold 
at little, if any, higher rate of interest than that paid on junior lien bonds; 
and in that, even though its place may be taken eventually by stock of 
higher net return, the corporation is thereby unburdened of a substantial 
jixed charge, and obligated to share its earnings with the original holders 
of the bonds only on a partnership basis, meanwhile having had the use 
of the new capital at an annual cost perhaps two per cent. less than its 
cost under any other plan.” 

It is pointed out that the convertible bond shows in practice some of 
the stable characteristics of the straight junior lien bond, while at the same 
time possessing “‘all of the delights and chances of an unlimited stock.” On 
account of the fact that convertibles are practically bound by their very 
nature to share in the fortunes of some stock, they are bonds that are not 
to be recommended to the strictly investing class. It is found that, meas- 
ured by the ordinary standards of investment, there are few such bonds 
that do not fall considerably short of being gilt-edged securities. More 
often they are quoted in the market at prices far above their actual worth 
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as income investments. But generally, as calls on stocks of unknown 
future possibilities, considering also their frequently strong credit backing, 
they have much to commend them, even at the relatively high prices, to 
the man who can afford to take a chance. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Owing to the peculiar conditions surrounding corporation debenture 
bonds the average investor will leave their choice pretty generally to his 
investment banker. Inasmuch as they are simply promises to pay, and 
are not usually secured by a mortgage on the property their safety depends 
entirely upon the credit and integrity of the company issuing them. In 
the strictest sense of the word, most government, state and municipal 
bonds are debentures inasmuch as they are not secured by a mortgage 
upon property but are merely promises to pay. But in all material con- 
siderations they are so different that they are considered separately in 
this book. 

The corporation debenture ranks as a junior bond, and by some 
is defined as the equivalent of stock without the voting power. Most of 
the investment bankers can suggest a list of debenture bonds that offer 
a reasonable degree of safety by reason of the fact that the company issuing 
them holds a strong position backed up by a clean record, and at the same 
time a very fair interest yield. Debentures ordinarily would not be sug- 
gested to the trustee, the widow, or any person dependent upon the income 
of his or her investments, but in them the business man with a surplus 
to put away may find a very satisfactory investment. 

With debenture bonds must be considered debenture income bonds 
which are simply, unsecured income bonds (see Income Bonds, page 45) 
and also receivers’ certificates which are perhaps the strongest form of 
corporation bonds, for they are issued by the receiver under the orders of 
the court, which sees that all obligations are fulfilled. 


CONSTRUCTION BONDS 


For the average investor, the trustee, or the person with a small amount 
of money to set working the bonds of properties under construction, whether 
railroad, public utility, or industrial are hardly prime investments. In 
the opinion of experts a concern at least should be a going enterprise before 
its bonds should be purchased by the person in any sense dependent upon 
income. Very few conservative bankers will indorse construction bonds. 
They are considered by bankers as a business risk, and should be left to 
the business man with large amounts to put at stake. It is not intended 
to condemn construction bonds altogether, because many of that type of 
investment turn out in the long run to be safe and profitable investments, 
but the old proverb, “Don’t count your chickens before they’re hatched,” 
holds as true in investment as anywhere else. 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 


In a great many ways the bonds of the public utility corporations 
at this time offer the most interesting field for study in all the investment 
world, for there probably is no class of securities that has had a faster 
nor a stronger growth in importance and popularity. 

Behind this growth are two interesting and most significant facts, 
The first is that our national growth has created the demand — even 
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the necessity — for more and better street railways, gas plants, water 
works, electric lighting and power plants, telegraph and telephone 
systems. In, other words, these are ‘‘public necessity’ corporations. 
The second is that the high cost of living has created a demand among 
the individual investors for “5 per cent. and safety.” It is in a great 
many public utility bonds (and also, of course in issues of other types) 
that this happy combination of 5 per cent. and safety is found. It is 
not the intention here to go deep into the economic relation between the 
cost of living and public utility bonds, for the subject is amply treated 
in the article ‘“‘The Cost of Living and the Price of Bonds,” on page 148, 
but suffice it to say that it is only within the last decade that this type 
of securities has come into its own in the investment world. Ten years 
ago there were not a great many public utility securities held by investors 
at large. Since the beginning of the public utility movement, so called, 
they have steadily increased in number and popularity until it is estimated 
by one authority that the business of one house alone in public service 
securities in 1911 was between $200,000,000 and $300, 000,000. 

In regard to this phenomenon, a recent article in M ood’ s Magazine 
says: 

3 “The real public utility movement that is helping so largely to make 
the United States an investing nation is found in the hundreds of bonds 
and stocks of public utility companies operating in the smaller, progressive 
communities of the country and in the securities of those holding companies 
organized to control and direct the operations of such companies. 

“The great majority of these securities are not listed on any exchange, 
but have a market among investment houses that handle this class of — 
bonds. Often the market is a wide one and therefore not particularly 
favorable to the investor who wishes to sell. But it is to be remembered 
that the great bulk of these securities are bought for permanent investment 

moreover, it may be said of those securities regularly quoted 
by investment dealers that prices do not have that wide fluctuation so 
common to listed securities. 

“The fact should not be lost sight of that there are good, bad and 
indifferent public utility securities, just as there are all sorts of railroad 
and industrial securities. As much’ care is necessary in buying them as 
in buying anything else. There is a wide field to select from, however, 
and if intelligence be used, satisfactory investments can always be made. | 

“Before buying a public utility security the investor should know 
something of the character of the investment or banking house offering 
it for sale. . . . Asa rule, bond and stock issues are selected by 
the more reliable investment dealers only after most careful study and 
investigation, and accordingly, as a general proposition, the investor 
may safely buy securities from any house enjoying a high reputation. 

“As an added safeguard, however, the investor should, after deciding 
that the investment house he is to deal with is reliable and that the security 
is the kind best suited to his needs, inquire into the following: Does 
the company issuing the stock or bonds make public its earnings and 
financial condition? Is the franchise situation satisfactory? Does the ~ 
capitalization, as indicated by past and prospective earnings and per 
capita, appear reasonable? Does the company have entire control of 
the business field? Is the community served dependent upon a single 
industry, or does it have varied industries, and is it growing in population 
and wealth? Is the management of the company intelligent and pro- 
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gressive and on friendly terms with the city authorities, the public served 
and employees? Are the rates charged for service considered reasonable 
by all concerned? Is the company a going concern and not a construction 
enterprise entirely? 

“The day is past when any investor need find it necessary to buy 
into a blind pool.” 

The theory of public utility corporations is that they exist for the 
people, by the grace of the people. Consequently the terms of the grant 
by which the people give the corporation the right to serve them — or in 
other words, the terms of the franchise issued by a city to a corporation — 
are of prime importance to the prospective investor in the company’s 
securities. 

The franchise in the case of local companies is usually issued by the 
city or town under state law, and defines the rights and duties of the 
corporation. The length of the franchise is the important point to all 
concerned. ‘This varies in the different states as some set a limit on the 
length of time for which a franchise may be granted, and others leave 
the matter of time entirely to the cities. 

The investor can only decide on where his best interests lie in this 
regard by a broad-minded study of the situation, because while it might 
seem that the bonds of a monopoly with a long-term franchise offered 
the best security, he should look well into the political situation and public 
attitude toward the company. A long term franchise is undoubtedly 
an advantage but it is no safeguard against political agitation and legislation 
affecting the company, where the people of a city feel that they are not 
enjoying the kind of service they should have. 

This question is one that has been greatly agitated in the last few 
years and it has called forth a great deal of legislation looking toward 
a better adjustment of public service company obligations to the people. 
Many states now have public service commissions, such as those in New 
York and New Jersey which have certain powers of control, defined by 
state law, over the companies enfranchised for the service of the people 
for gain. (For further particulars on the various Public Service Com- 
missions, see page 151.) 

The most conservative bankers hold that, for the average investor, 
public utility bonds should have a record of earnings for several years 
of from 1} to 24 times the interest requirements, this ratio depend- 
ing somewhat upon the system of accounting in use by a particular 
company. Many companies, before making up their net earnings, charge 
either to their operating expenses or otherwise, special amounts for depre- 
ciation and maintenance; so that when estimating what is in any particular 
case a safe ratio of net earnings to fixed charges, the accounting system of 
the company should be thoroughly investigated in order to arrive at a 
correct conclusion. 

In this connection it will be well to emphasize again the fact that the 
securities of well established companies naturally find greater favor with 
the investing public than do the bonds of companies under construction, 
with their destinies yet to work out. 

For a very brief glance at some of the fundamentals underlying 
public service bonds we will divide the public service corporations as 
follows: 

Water companies, gas companies, street railway companies, electric 
light and power companies, and telephone and telegraph companies. 
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WATER COMPANY BONDS 


While a great many water supply bonds come properly under the 
head of municipal securities, the water works being owned and operated 
by the city, there are a few companies that serve cities or communities 
with this prime necessity of life, as a business and issue bonds for the 
regular conduct of their extensions, improvements, etc. 

Since an ample water supply is an absolute necessity to every city 
and town, a company with a long term franchise, legal rights to a large 
supply of good water and the prospects of a growing population obviously 
is in a strong position. 

An ample water supply with legal right to draw water from some steadily | 
flowing river, and assurance that it may not be appropriated at a point 
higher up in the stream for irrigation or other purposes is of first importance. 
The steadiness of the flow is not as important as it is in water power 
companies, otherwise called hydro-electric power companies, as a supply 
for drinking and other domestic purposes can be stored in a reservoir. 

Established water companies also are free of a great many factors 
that make trouble for some other types of public utility corporations. 
They have no large expensive plants to burn, or deteriorate, they have 
no labor troubles, nor complex business negotiations, since their prod- 
uct is usually contracted for by the city. In the very nature of the case 
water companies should be monopolies in their own particular field, as 
obviously competition would be practically out of the question. 


GAS COMPANY BONDS 


After water companies, gas companies are the oldest type of public 
service corporations and among their bonds the investor will find securities 
almost as well known as some of the standard railroad issues. They 
vary from extreme conservatism to issues that are entirely too speculative 
for the average investor. Gas bonds return a yield of from 43 to 53 per 
cent. or a fraction more, according to the security and the condition of 
the market, and for the man who desires quick convertibility there are 
listed issues, and issues that are not listed that offer a broad and ready 
market. Naturally the average investor buying for income only can 
find issues with a lower degree of convertibility, which, at a somewhat 
lower price afford a high degree of safety and a good yield. 

The competition of electricity need not alarm the investor if the company 
takes advantage of all the modern developments in the use of gas and if 
the management is progressive and efficient in this regard, as noted above. 
As one authority expresses it, ‘‘Electricity, particularly for mercantile 
and public purposes, is educating the people to still freer use of light, and 
gas is profiting thereby.” 

Years ago the gas industry passed through a crisis when improved 
oil lamps were introduced. Improvements in the methods of gas lighting 
and economies in manufacture allowing reductions in rates brought the 
industry out victorious. With the introduction of electric lighting another 
crisis loomed large, but with it came many improvements and economies. 
The improved Welsbach mantle, the method of incandescent gas lighting, 
the sale of gas for cooking, heating and other commercial purposes, and 
the sale of the by-products of gas manufacture put the industry on a plane 
where it is not generally considered so much a competitor of electricity 
as a complement to it. In a great many cities the gas and electric com- 
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panies have combined, and serve their patrons with either or both just 
as the needs demand. The investment position of such a company ordi- 
narily, other things being equal, would be strong, for the business can be 
carried on by the same management with a great decrease in waste. 

“In any event” says Moody’s, “investors in gas company securities 
should realize that the illuminating feature of the gas business is be- 
coming steadily a proportionately smaller factor in the gas industry. 
Accordingly, investments in gas company securities should be made only 
in those issued by companies that are keenly alive to this situation and 
are expanding that part of their business devoted to distributing gas for 
cooking, heating and other industrial purposes. There are several com- 
panies in the country whose income from the sale of gas for industrial 
purposes constitutes about 50 per cent. of their total income.’ 

The sale of by-products such as coke, coal-tar, and ammonia acids is 
another factor which will strengthen the position of a gas company. 
Hitherto these things were mere waste but with some of the progressive 
companies they make up an important part of the business. 

The decline in rates which is in progress pretty well all over the coun- 
try need not necessarily alarm the investor, for experts have ascertained 
that the decrease in gas prices has been going on steadily for more than 
twenty years, and that there is no extraordinary decrease going on at 
this time. They further figure that, except in cases where a company has 
had to meet the competition of natural gas companies, the decline has 
been due to the economies mentioned above, better business methods 
and the increase in population increasing the rate of consumption. 

The size of the city served by a gas company is the next question, 
and it probably is one of the most important for the consideration of the 
prospective investor. It is a demonstrated fact that gas can be manu- 
factured and sold on a very large scale much more economically than on 
a small scale. In small cities, of say under 75,000 inhabitants the rates 
charged must be high, while in cities over that population the rates are 
lower, and may be reduced, with increased earnings, just so long as the 
city increases in population. The more congested the population, there- 
fore, the more economical the installation and maintenance of gas service, 
for obviously the piping of gas great distances is impractical. 

An investor hence will do well to lay more stress on the size of the 
gas company in which he is investing than upon some points that are 
all-important in other types of public securities — competition in a street 
railway, for instance. 

The franchise of course is important, but the investor will find that 
a great many companies have very favorable charters, some of them even 
having perpetual franchises. What has been said in general of franchises 
will apply as well to gas companies. Retirement of at least a large part 
of the bonds either serially or by sinking fund, should be made well before 
the expiration of the franchise. 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS 


Since the days of omnibusses and horse cars the street railway has 
become an important factor in our commercial life with companies operating 
in every city and large town, running heavy cars over large standard 
steel rails, and connecting many growing places by a vast network of 
interurban electric railways running cars at high speed on schedule time. 
The first cable car was operated in this country in 1873 and as short a 
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time ago as 1890 there were only about 1,200 miles of electric railway 
tracks in the United States. It is now estimated that there are about 
42,000 miles of track, belonging to 1,300 different street railway com- 
panies, with a total outstanding capital stock and funded debt of about 
$5,000,000,000. Experts estimate that more than 100 of these companies 
are doing a gross annual business of more than $1,000,000 each. 

Street railway and interurban traction bonds render, as a class, a 
somewhat higher yield than many other types of securities, and, con- 
sidering the yield, have a very ready market. The safety of such bonds 
varies from a high degree down but can be determined by an investment 
banker or by a business man capable of reading and analyzing the reports 
of the company and the literature about its securities. 

Most of these companies are carrying on their function profitably 
and with satisfaction to their patrons, but owing to a few flagrant cases 
of exploitation in the biggest cities of the United States, this type of 
securities is looked ee with disfavor in some quarters. But, an article 
in Moody’s says: 

“Tn all fairness it should be stated that during the last few years 
there has been a welcome change in the attitude of street railway manage- 
ments toward the public and of the public toward the companies. A 
saner method of financing in the larger cities, due partly to legislative 
and commission regulation, and a better appreciation by the people at 
large of the necessity of supporting the public utilities if communities are 
to thrive, have had their share in creating the present improved situation.” 

The terms of the franchise of a street railway company should be given 
careful consideration by every prospective investor in this type of securities. 
The average person can not afford to buy a bond or a share of stock of a 
street railway company the franchise of which soon is to expire. There 
has been in late years a marked change in the method of granting fran- 
chises and in the length of term for which they are given. Perpetual and 
one-hundred year franchises of the old unrestricted type are now seldom 
granted. The method of granting indeterminate franchises is looked upon 
with much favor by many of the more progressive capitalists. 

Most experts in public utility financing have come to agree that 
for the most attractive street railway securities the company’s franchise 
should give it exclusive rights to the streets of the city. In other words, 
they agree that a street railway is a natural monopoly and that a franchise 
which might allow another company to enter into competition with the 
original one would result in no benefit to either company, or to the public 
at large. 

Amortization of a street railway’s bonds is a matter to be considered 
for two reasons. If the franchise is to expire at no distant date it is 
desirable to have a large part of the bonds retired before the company 
legally passes out of existence. Also, since the physical properties of a 
street car line, either city or interurban deteriorate at a rapid rate the 
investor should investigate whether the bonds are amortized at a rate 
to keep their value well within the value of the property. Amortization 
naturally may be either by sinking fund or serial retirement, just as con-— 
ditions of the individual security and need demand. On the other hand, 
a progressive and prospering company may do better by putting its earnr 
ings into improvements rather than into a sinking fund. 

The location and size of the city served naturally is important. In 
the largest cities there have been some cases of overcapitalization, and 
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further, there have been difficulties in economic operation on the prevailing 
five cent fare, after the haul had stretched to double, triple and quadruple 
what it originally was. 

Companies operating in growing cities usually show a faster increase 
in earnings than the cities’ increase in population. Where the street 
railway system is a part of an interurban system connecting a city with 
thriving suburbs, the company is in an especially strong position. 

It is important that the towns have a healthy normal growth and 
that they be supported by a diversity of commercial interests. A street 
railway in a town built about a single large commercial establishment, 
drawing its chief revenue from hauling employes and other dependents 
of that establishment, is obviously in a weak position for the mill, factory 
or what not is apt to move away, burn down, or suspend for some other 
unforseeable reason. 

Naturally, as in the case of any other corporation, a prospective 
investor in street railway bonds would investigate the character of the 
company’s management, its capitalization, earnings, dividend record 
and prospects for the future. 

Interurban electric railways are a comparatively recent development 
in our transportation system. Most of the investment characteristics 
noted in regard to street railways will apply to interurbans except that 
franchises must apply to several cities instead of only one. Then too, 
a great part of an interurban’s right of way is through open country where 
similar conditions applicable to steam railroad trackage property will 
apply. In some cases they run over private rights of way, and are organized 
and operate under state railroad laws. The territory served is an impor- 
tant point. Interurbans that connect some city with its important and 
growing towns have shown great success. The subject of competition 


- with steam roads also should be considered. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY BONDS 


With a total outstanding capitalization of $2,500,000,000 the electric 
light and power business in the United States plainly is an important 
factor in the investment and financial world. In general we may consider 
that there are two kinds of electric lighting and power companies — those 
which gather their power from steam plants, and those which gather their 
power from water falls, or in other words, hydro-electric plants. 

“There is a great variety of electric light and power securities on the 
market,”’ says Moody’s. ‘‘Care must be used in their purchase. If the 
general suggestions for investors previously mentioned in this section are 
followed an excellent start may be made in detecting the good from the bad. 

“The bonds of an electric light company operating under favorable 
franchise conditions and serving without undue competition and at satis- 
factory rates a prosperous and growing city, should prove a desirable 
investment. There are a large number of companies operating under 
these conditions in the United States. When the company also furnishes 
the electrical power for the operation of the street railway system in the 
city it possesses an additional element of strength. Excellent financial 
results have also been obtained and excellent service furnished to the public 
in numerous communities where the electric lighting and the street railway 
properties, or the electric lighting and the gas properties, have been owned 
and operated by one company.” 

The franchises under which electric light and power companies operate 
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should be given careful scrutiny and should be fair and free from burden- 
some restrictions. Conservative investment bankers when purchasing an 
issue of electric light and power bonds always exercise great care in their 
investigation of the franchise situation. | 

As investments, the bonds of well established electric light and power 
companies lend themselves to the needs of several different types of 
investors. In this general class of security, as in all other general classes, 
different grades, from the most conservative to the speculative bond, can 
be found in different individual issues. 

The bonds usually give a good yield, and by holding out for the 
advantageous conditions mentioned here, and others which will come 
to the investor’s mind on discussing the proposition with his investment 
banker, a high degree of safety coupled with an attractive rate of interest 
and reasonable marketability can be obtained. 

Construction propositions which have no earning capacity at the begin- 
ning of organization, involve a larger speculative element than is found 
in long-established companies. This applies particularly, to hydro-electric 
enterprises in the newer sections of the country. The record of hydro- 
electric companies in the United States has been, on the whole, an excellent 
one but there have been some failures, and securities of construction enter- 
prises in the earliest stages are not strictly first class Investments, and 
should not be considered by those dependent upon income. 

Hydro-electric power companies which are doing so much to develop 
the great northwest where the mountain torrents furnish untold amounts 
of power, will bear particular investigation on the part of the investor; 
not that their securities, as a type are better or worse than any other type 
of public service securities, but because of the peculiar, and to most people, 
unfamiliar conditions surrounding them. As do other types they range 
from conservative to speculative. 

The demand for power naturally is the keystone of success of a power 
company, and, although it is possible to transmit power by the high tension 
system morethan a hundred miles, it is an advantage to have the consumers 
near at hand in the factories, mines, commercial establishments and homes 
of a city. Of course a number of towns, cities, or industries, such as a 
whole district of mines, may be put on one circuit and served by the single 
system, at a considerable saving. A diversification of the interests using 
the power also is an advantage, for obviously were a single industry, or 
a single small district, such as a mining district served, the industry might 
move or the mines play out. 

A power company is plainly in a strong position in case of financial 
depression if it has a number of long time contracts, but if it is dependent 
upon a very few large contracts the investor may well investigate their 
terms. The price of electric power is increasing and it has happened 
that companies have signed long contracts to deliver power at a certain 
rate, which in a few years would have been much higher. Like a man’s 
investment, a power company’s contracts should be as diversified as pos- 
sible, both as to kinds of clients served and as to length of contracts. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY BONDS 


Any consideration of the securities of telephone companies auto- 
matically divides itself into consideration of the Bell System, or American 
Telephone and Telegraph companies, and the independent companies. 
The independents range from large companies of satisfactory financial 
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strength down to the veriest wildcat schemes. They include also the small 
local or rural community or district associations. Telephone bonds 
have only lately reached the investment stage and they cannot be bought 
without studying all the conditions just as the conditions surrounding 
any other type of security would be studied. 

In some quarters telephone companies are not considered public 
service corporations, but since they have been legally held to be such 
in a great many states, and since their securities resemble those of other 
public utility corporations more than they do those of industrial bonds 
they may be considered in this section with perfect propriety. 

“The Bell System,” says Moody’s Magazine, “is undoubtedly the most 
effective and far reaching organization in the United States, if not in 
the world. On December 31, 1911, there were 6,632,625 Bell stations 
and Bell connected stations. They reached 70,000 places . . . 5,000 
more places than the Post Office Department, and 10,000 more places 
than are reached by all the country’s railroads.” 

To-day it is estimated there are more than 10,500,000 telephones in the 
country, of which 6,500,000 are Bell, and the other 4,000,000 independent. 
The latest available figures for the total capitalization of telephone com- 
panies (1907), show a total both of bonds and stocks of $1,072,805,993. 
Of this amount $749,840,435 was for companies in the Bell System and 
$322,965,558 for independent companies. In the same year an average rate 
of 4.47 per cent. was paid on all telephone bonds and stocks. On the bonds 
and stocks of the Bell System the average rate paid was 5.64 per cent. 
and on the bonds and stocks of the independent companies 2.59 per cent. 

The amalgamation of the Western Union Telegraph Company with 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company a few years ago was 
one of the most important movements in the history of American wire 
transmission. 

Competition between telephone companies in one community is gen- 
erally considered undesirable from the point of view of the investors, 
particularly if the investors are asked to put their money into an inde- 
pendent telephone company operating or contemplating entering a field 
where a strong Bell has a firm hold upon the business. 

The Bell securities as investments, have to some degree the strength 
of the great and powerful American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
behind them, but they should not be bought for this reason alone, by any 
means for there have been some instances of mismanagement and ineffi- 
ciency in the Bell companies, resulting sometimes in a strong independent 
company taking first place in the community. The record of earnings, 
capitalization, provision of franchise or charter, relation of property 
values to the amount of securities, etc., should be given consideration, 
on the merits of the single company, just as in buying any other kind 
of bond or stock. 

Depreciation. A telephone plant depreciates rapidly, and owing 
to the rapidity of the invention of new devices making necessary new 
equipment, the property requires a large fund for maintenance, and replace- 
ment. Consequently the relative value of the property as it deteriorates 
in value, and the value of the bonds should be maintained by some form 
of amortization. 

Securities of the independents offer a wide variety of investments, 
so they should be taken only after the most careful investigation. Pri- 
marily the investor should buy only the bonds of going concerns if he 
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wants a conservative investment. On this point Moody’s Magazine 


ays: 

. “He (the investor) should not buy the bonds or stock of an independent 
company that is competing with a Bell company until satisfied that 
the independent company is more than holding its own in the amount 
of new business obtained and that its finances are in particularly good 
condition. He must consider the question of territory carefully and 
decide whether it would be comparatively easy for the Bell System, because 
of its extensive toll lines, to enter the territory and compete successfully. 
He should not look favorably upon the security of a company that does 
not have, either as part of its own system or through the toll lines of some 
friendly company, some connection with the outside world. The physica! 
property of the company should be modern and the finances should be 
capable of favorable analysis. The items of maintenance and depreciation 
especially should be carefully considered. Neglect of these two items 
has wrecked more independent companies and held back more Bell com- 
panies than any other one thing. The life of a telephone plant is estimated 
to be not more than eighteen years. A company that does not provide 
out of earnings each year a proper amount for the replacement of plant 
is as certain to come to disaster as anything is certain in finance.” 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


In the consideration of industrial bonds for a part of an investment 
there are a number of important points that should be kept constantly in 
mind, chief of which is the investment axiom that the merit of the bond 
depends upon the company — its property and earning power — and not 
upon the type. As an industrial nation the United States is still in its 
swaddling clothes. All investment is very young in this country but 
industrial securities are among the newest and consequently lack that 
seasoned stability which characterizes the best municipal and railroad 
bonds. 

Up to about twenty-five years ago industrial corporations were 
financed practically entirely by stock issues, but at that time bonds began 
to appear. It is only within the last few years that the good records of a 
great many of them, together with their generous yield and ready market, 
have brought them into general favor with the investing public. The 
sound basis of industrial securities generally is attested by the fact that at 
the present time it is estimated that more than $15,000,000 000 is invested 
in them. 

As every investor knows, he cannot have the three fundamentals of 
investment — safety, high interest yield, and marketability, to a high 
degree in any one security, and hence the emphasis of all experts that 
every fund should have a diversity of investments — diversity as to kind, 
classification, geography, etc. With a high interest yield the investor 
realizes that he must sacrifice marketability or safety of principal. In 
the industrial list may be found a great many bonds of well established 
corporations which afford a reasonable degree of safety, and yet a sufficiently 
high interest yield to make them attractive for a part of a fund to increase 
its average yield. While some industrial bonds are listed on the exchange 
and have various degrees of market activity, the market for the many un- 
listed issues usually is created by the bond houses which underwrite them. 

It is a difficult task to do justice to industrial bonds as a type in the 
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short space allotted, because they range all the way from the securities of 
the great United States Steel Corporation down to those of the smallest 
factory. There are however a number of general points that the prospec- 
tive investor can ask his investment banker to clear up for him before he 
puts a part of his savings into them. 

The investor naturally would want to know the earnings of a company — 
past and present ——and how constant was its rate of revenue. He 
would want to know whether the earnings of the company were sufficient 
to meet all current expenses year in and year out, and yet have enough 
left over to meet all interest charges on outstanding indebtedness and add 
to the reserve, in case of hard times. 

Some conservative investment bankers hold that their clients should 


_ insist on a record of earnings for several years of from two to four times 


all interest charges, and property values to ensure the safety of the prin- 
cipal of from two to three times the outstanding debt. Outside of the 
plant itself, which of course is subject to depreciation in value at variable 
rates there are the real estate holdings of the corporation to be considered. 
Owing to the fact that many industrial corporations own realty and other 
property in several states, the mortgage bonds are subject to various state 
laws. ‘The scattered property and the variation in the laws under which 
mortgages upon it may be foreclosed, naturally draws the most careful 
scrutiny of the bankers as to the validity of the mortgage. 

Further, the investor should investigate the subject of the permanence 
of the manufacturing business. Danger of the falling off in the demand 
for the product of a company is a fundamental point against its securities. 
Also the items of tariff changes, competition, and efficiency of management 
in the company are all important. Before a banker will take over an issue 
of industrial bonds he investigates all these points thoroughly as well as 
the more technical financial ones including capitalization, relation between 
liabilities and assets, and the depreciation of physical properties. The 
question of a sinking fund to retire the bonds, or serial retirement enters 
into the latter. 


MANUFACTURIES AND MILLS 


The test of the constancy of the demand for a product must be applied 
carefully to all securities issued against the property and equity of manu- 
facturing concerns. ‘Take the steel industry, for instance. The demand 
for iron and steel is constant, and ever growing with our industry as will 
be seen from a glance at the chart on page 129, showing the iron and steel 
production for the last twelve years. ‘The demand for the product of the 
established cotton mills also is constant, though subject to the waves of 
depression and buoyancy that sweep over the country the same as is the 
demand for steel and other products. 

Compare these necessary and staple products with the bicycle industry, 
forexample. Not so many years ago the bicycle made a great many men rich. 
The money came quickly, but business dropped off very suddenly with the 
wane of the bicycle in public favor. This is an example of an industry 
that was never on a true investment basis. The automobile industry 
offers further food for thought along these lines, for we may take it as an 
axiom in the investment in industrial securities that any manufactured 
product that is in the nature of a luxury is not the proper security for an 
investment because in times of financial stress the earnings of the business 
are bound to fall off, This might be considered the case with the automobile 
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industry were it not for the fact that the gasoline engine vehicle has taken 
its place, probably permanently, as a commercial and agricultural necessity. 

Thus the manufactured necessities of life, the materials for our clothes, 
the fundamental products we must eat, and the necessities to commerce, 
that have been in use. for many years and are well established, may be 
considered as good security for industrial bonds, all other things being equal, 
but the newly established company entering into an old and well established 
business where it might be said that “angels fear to tread,” the company 
seeking to push a new product, or to introduce a new machine or invention, 
is pretty apt to issue securities that only can be considered as business 
risks, and not in the category of true investment. 

The tariff is another big and important question to consider in connec- 
tion with industrial bonds. Naturally the question is entirely too complex 
for treatment here, and the most that an investor can hope to do is to inform 
himself as to how the tariff affects the particular industry in which he is con- 
templating an investment, and just what effect any future tariff revision 
might have. Ma sh 

The management of an industrial corporation is of paramount import- 
ance to the man or woman holding its bonds, for this personal equation 
has a more direct bearing upon the success of the company than it possibly 
could with a great railroad protected on every side by checks and balances 
in its management. By the practice of intelligent economies, the utilization 
of all by-products and an aggressive sales department an industrial cor- 
poration may maintain its standard of earnings even in bad years. As an 
assurance of active interest in the well being of the company’s affairs, many 
investment bankers before underwriting the securities of an industrial 
corporation insist upon the management holding enough of the common 
stock to make the company’s prosperity a matter of vital interest. It is 
not an infrequent occurrence for a bond house to insist upon a reorganization 
of the management of a concern before it will underwrite the company’s 


bonds. 
NEW MACHINES AND INVENTIONS 


Securities issued on new inventions and new machines form a large 
part of these industrial business risks that have no place in pure investment. 
A great many bonds of this type are issued in perfectly good faith by 
persons who believe in the ultimate commercial success of the invention 
or machine, but the investor who is placing his money for income only 
is not considered by most authorities as justified in staking his earnings 
on the chances of the business. In this age of mechanical progress new 
devices are constantly being invented, and the investor has no surety that 
the machine in which he places his money will not be supplanted in a few 
years by one that does the work better and more cheaply. 


TIMBER BONDS 


Outside of the fundamental considerations of the physical valuation 
of the property there are two salient facts to be remembered by every 
prospective buyer of timber bonds. These facts are the ever-increasing 
value of timber and the ever decreasing supply. In other words the security 
of timber bonds is bound to appreciate in value and is bound to decrease 
in quantity. The former fact gives these securities an attractiveness to 
investors who are looking for a large yield, that a great many other kinds 
of bonds do not have. So far as the latter fact goes, investors should be 
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sure that an ample sinking fund is provided to take care of the bonds, 
independent of the constant depreciation in value of the property through 
the cutting of timber. 

It is not necessary here to go into the whole broad timber situation 
in the United States, for every well informed person is familiar with the 
fight for the conservation of our natural resources including timber lands, 
the alarming rate of decrease in standing timber and the tremendous 
increase in the value of lumber and timber lands. 

In considering timber bonds the investor should know the amount 
of timber land owned by the company, as well as other properties such as 
mills, machinery, etc. He should have an expert’s estimate of the amount 
of standing timber, for how many years it will last at a given rate of cutting, 
and how much appreciation this will have by the natural growth of young 
trees on the tracts. He should consider the kind of timber and the locality 
in which it grows; for all these things affect the security of the bond. Also 
there are the factors of the accessibility of market, the price of the timber 
when marketed and the danger of fires. Of such wide variations are all 
these items with different kinds of timber and in different parts of the coun- 
try that the investor only can take them up individually with the invest- 
ment banker who offers him the securities. 

Individual conditions also determine the margin of safety that should 
be allowed upon timber bonds, but owing to their inherent character it 
is always wide. Some experts hold that the bonds should not be issued 
for more than one half of the value of the timber as it stands, and that 
they also should be a lien on other company property. Of course the bonds 
are a first mortgage, and as mentioned in the first part of this section should 
be amply protected by a sinking fund. Ordinarily the bonds should be 
retired serially, with provision for their being completely taken up well 
in advance of the exhaustion of the company’s timber supply. 

Most conservative investment bankers hesitate to recommend timber 
bonds to women inexperienced in investment, those who are investing a 
trust, or to others dependent in any way upon their investments. For 
the business man or person investing his surplus fund timber bonds of the 
right sort sometimes make up a part of the investment. The usual rate 
of interest on this type of bonds is 6 per cent. but as they are unlisted asa 
rule the market is very limited. This fact is often offset by the fact that 
the bond house that took over the issue makes a good market itself. 


IRRIGATION BONDS 


The Eastern investor who knows little or nothing of conditions in the 
great Western states should make a careful study of irrigation bonds before 
he puts a part of his savings into them. A very few are good, taking all 
the stable characteristics of standard municipal bonds, while others are 
merely the tools of unscrupulous real estate operators who use them to 
gull an innocent investing public. 

Primarily, one should know in which of the three different classes of 
irrigation bonds his prospective investment stands. ‘These classes are: 

Municipal Irrigation Districts, 

Carey Act Securities, 

Private Corporation Bonds. 

The first kind of irrigation bonds are made possible by the state laws 
which allow the settlers to organize irrigation districts and issue bonds 
somewhat in the same way as municipalities do. The state 
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laws in this regard are all different so to judge the value of such projects 
requires individual study of each one. The general rule is that the bonds 
are a lien on the property in the district, and the payment of interest and 
principal is made through a tax levy on the settlers in the district. 

The “Carey Act” securities are those issued under authority of the 
Federal statute known as the “Carey Act,” which allows a private corpora- 
tion to put through a reclamation project under state supervision. If it 
is satisfactory in every way when completed it is accepted and settlement 
begins, the land being sold to settlers in parcels up to 160 acres, and usually 
paid for in installments. A mortgage then is given on a number of the 
settlers’ mortgages which are deposited with a trustee with a lien against 
the construction work. Bonds then are issued against this surety. 

The out and out private corporation irrigation bonds, may be safe 
or they may be speculative just in accordance with the financial, legal, 
political and physical conditions which govern the financing of the company. 

If an investor is offered bonds of this class by a banker of whom he never 
heard, he should find out about him before he buys. Here are some cardinal 
questions that need answering: 

How long has he been in business? 

How many issues of this sort has he sold? 

Have any of them defaulted? 

What other classes of bonds does he deal in? 

Who is his engineer? On him depends the question of whether the 
land is irrigable. 

Who is his lawyer? On him depends the legality of the issue. 

With what banks does he do business? 

All references should be carefully looked into before buying such bonds 
from a stranger. 

Touching on the intrinsic value of the bonds themselves the investor 
should ask: 

How many people now live in this district? 

How many individual farms have been sold in it? 

How long will it be before they raise crops? 

What percentage of the irrigated land is already sold to individual 
settlers? 

What percentage is held in large tracts by speculators? 

What has been the income and expense of the whole county for the 
last five years? 

What debt has the county that comes ahead of these bonds? 

Has this county ever defaulted or delayed payment of its obligations? 


LEVEE BONDS 


Levee bonds may be considered in about the same category as irrigation 
and canal bonds inasmuch as they are bonds issued on waste land reclaimed, 
or to be reclaimed for settlement and farming. The only difference in the 
physical aspects of the securities is that the land is usually swamp land 
to be drained, instead of desert land to be watered. Levee bonds are 
usually issued in the Southern states where the rivers must be held in 
check by high banks or levees, The drainage work is sometimes done under 
Government or state authority, or by private individuals, and the financing 
done by bond issue. There are several investment banking firms handling 
levee bonds as a specialty which have proven very satisfactory investments 
for business men, but they are a type of security that may be strong or may 
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not, and a careful study of the individual conditions surrounding each is 
necessary to determine its value. Practically all the questions suggested 
to be asked about irrigation bonds also may be asked about levee bonds, 
as well as a good many others that will come to the investor’s mind in study- 
ing the location and whether the land to be drained will turn out to be a 
successful farming district. 


LEGAL BONDS 


Right here it may be well to give some attention to that ultra-select 
list of bonds legal for investment by savings banks in New York and 
Massachusetts. These bonds come about as near to absolute safety as 
it is possible to come in investment because the extremely conservative 
banking laws of the two states mentioned hedge the investments of the 
people’s depositories with a great many technical requirements to ensure 
just as far as humanly possible against any loss of principal. In the list 
are most of the conservative of the municipal, railroad and public utility 
bonds. At the time of writing there were only 205 railroad bonds legal 
for the savings banks of New York, and 247 legal for the savings banks 
of Massachusetts. 

The bonds are frequently recommended to the trustees of estates and 
to fiduciary institutions because of their safety, but their yield is small 
in comparison to a great many other standard bonds which, while not 
fulfilling all the technical requirements of the savings banks of New York 
and Massachusetts, offer a desirable combination of safety, yield and 
marketability for the average investor. 

The following list is corrected up to October, 1912. 


REVISED LIST OF RAILROAD BONDS LEGAL FOR INVEST- 
MENTS FOR SAVINGS BANKS IN THE STATES OF NEW 
YORK, MASSACHUSETTS AND CONNECTICUT 


N. Denotes bonds legal in New York State. 
M. Denotes bonds legal in Massachusetts. 
C. Denotes bonds legal in Connecticut. 
Date in parenthesis after letter indicates time at which bonds will probably become 
legal in that State. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. 


N. C. M. Chicago & St. Louis, Ist 6s, 1915. 

IN. Cio, Chicago, Santa Fé & Cal., 1st 5s, 1937. 
N.C. M. General 4s, 1995. 

Cr M Eastern Oklahoma div. 1st 4s, 1928. 

vt 3 Hutchinson & Southern Ry., 1st 5s, 1928. 
Coa Mi; San. Fran. & San Joaquin Valley 1st 5s, 1940. 
M. Transcontinental Short Line rst 4s, 1958. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD CO. 


M. Extended (now first) 4s, 1935. 
Prior Lien 33s, 1925. 
First 4s, 1948. 
Southwestern Div., 34s, 1925. 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK RAILROAD CO. 
First 5s, 1943. 


Piscataquis Div., 1st 5s, 1943. 
Van Buren Exten., 1st 5s, 1943. 
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Aroostook Northern R. R., 1st 5s, 1947. 
Northern Maine Seaport R. R. & Terml., 1st 5s, 1935. 
Medford Exten., 1st 5s, 1937. 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD CO. 


48, 1937. 
48, 1942. 
448, 1944. 
38, 1950. 
348, 1921. 
338, 1923. 
338, 1925. 
et 1920. 
, 1929. 
se ea Great Falls & Conway, 4$s, 1937. 
Boston & Lowell R. R dS, | 1932. 


Boston & Lowell R. R 4S, 10913. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 4s, 1915. 
Boston &. Lowell R. R. 4s, 1916. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 4s, 1917. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 4s, 1918. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 33s, 1910. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 33s, 1921. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 33s, 1923. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 33s, 1925. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 4s, 1926. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 4s, 1927. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 1929. 


4S, 
Belfast & Moosehead tee ‘rst 4S, 1920. 
Conn. & Passumpsic Rivers R. R. 4s, 1943. 
Concord & Montreal R. R., Consol., 4s, 1920. 
Concord & Montreal debenture 3}s and 4s, 1920. 
Conn. River 338, 1921. 
Conn. River 33s, 1923. 
Conn. River, 4s, 1943. 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester, First 4s, various dates. 
Concord & Claremont 435, 1914. 
Peterborough _ Hillsborough 44s, 1917. 
Fitchburg R. R. 48, 1937. 


Fitchburg R. R. 4s, 1920. 
Fitchburg R. R. 43s, 1914. 
Fitchburg R. R. 4s, Ig15. 
Fitchburg R. R. 4s, 1916. 
Fitchburg R. R. 4s, 1927 
Fitchburg R. R. 4s, 1928 
Fitchburg R. R. 33s, 1920 
Fitchburg R. R. 33s, 1921 
Fitchburg R. R. 4s, 192 


5- 
Man. & Law. Real Est. guar. 45, 1922. 
Fitchburg R. R. 43s, 1928. 
Troy & Boston R. R. Ist 7S, 1924. 
Vermont & Mass., 33s, 1923 
St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, 1st 5s, 1944. 
Sullivan County R. R. 1st 4s, 1924. 
Maine Central R. R., Collat. 58s 1923. 
Main Central Imp. (A & B) 43s, 1916-17. 
Maine Central R. R., Main Shore Line R. R. 6s, 1923. 
Maine Central R. Rs Penobscot Shore Line R. R. 48, 1920. 
Dexter & Newport R. R., 1st 4s, 1917. 
Dexter & Piscataquis R. R., 1st 4s, 1929. 
Upper Coos R. R., 1st 4s, 1930. 
Upper Coos R. R. Extd. 4s 1930. 
European & North American 4s, 1933. 
Portland & Ogdensburg Ry., 1st 44s, 1928. 
Portland & Rumford Falls, Cons., 4s 1926. 
Washington County Ry., ‘ist 348, 1954. 
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Sommerset Ry., 1st 58, 1917. 
Somerset Ry., 1st ref. 4s, 1955. 


BUFFALO, ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH RAILWAY CO. 


Rochester & Pitts. R. R., 1st 63, 1921. 
Rochester & Pitts. R. R., Cons., 6s, 1922. 
General 5s, ee 

Consol., 4$s, 19 

Lincoln Park & * Eiarlotte R. R., rst 58, 1939. 
Clearfield & Mahoning, rst quar. 5s, 1943. 
Alleghany & Northern, 1st quar. 4s, 1998. 


BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA. 
First ref. 4s, 1951. 


CENTRAL R. R. CO. OF NEW JERSEY 
General 5s, 1987. 
Wilkesbarre & Scranton, rst, 43s, 1938. 


CHICAGO & ALTON R. R. CO. 
Refdg. 3s, 1949. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


Consol. 7s, 1915. 

Cedar Rapids & Mo. River 7s, 1916. 
Northwestern Union Ry. 7s, 1917. 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore & West. 6s, 1921. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & West. Marshfield Exten. 5s, 1922. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & West. Michigan Div. 6s, 1924. 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore & West. Ashland Div. 6s, 1925. 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore & West. Exten. & Imp. 5s, 1929. 
Wisconsin Nor. 4s, 1931. 

Winona & St. Peter Exten. 7s, 1916. 

C. & N. W. Ext., 4s, 1926. 

Sinking Fund, 5s and 6s, 1929. 

Boyer Valley, ist 33s, 1923. 

Minn. & Iowa, 1st 33s, 1924. 

So. Iowa, 1st 33s, 1925. 

Princeton & Northwest, 1st 34s, 1926. 

Peoria & Northwest, 1st 33s, 1926. 

Mankato & New Ulm, Ist 33s, 1929. 

Fremont, Elkhorn & Mo. Valley Cons., 6s, 1933. 

Minn. & South Dakota, 1st 34s, 1935. 

Iowa, Minn. & Northwest, 1st 33s, 1935. 

C. & N. W. General 33s, 1987. 

Sioux City & Pacific 34s, 1936. 

Manitowoc, Green Bay & North Western, ist, 34s, 1941. 


’ CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY R. R. CO. 


General 4s, 1958. 

Illinois Div., 4s and 33s, 1949. 

Towa Div., 5s and 4s, 1919. 

Denver Exten. 4s, 1922. 

Nebraska Exten. 4s, 1927. 

Burl. & Mo. River in Neb. Cons., 6s, 1918. 
Republican Valley Ry., 1st 6s, 1919. 
Tarkio Valley R. R., 1st 7s, 1920. 

Nodaway Valley R. R., 1st 7s, 1920. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY CO. 


Dakota & Gt. So. 5s, 1916. 

Fargo & So. 6s, 1924. 

Terminal 1st 5s, 1914. 

La Crosse & Davenport Div., 1st 5s, 1919. 
Dubuque Div., 1st 6s, 1920. 

Wisconsin Valley, ist 6s, 1920. 
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Chicago & Pac. West. Div., 1st 5s, 1921. 
Wisconsin & Minnesota, tst 5s, 1921. 
Chicago & Lake Superior, 1st 5s, 1921. 
Chicago & Mo. River, 1st 5s, 1926. 
General 4s and 33s, 1989. 

Milwaukee & Nor. Cons., 6s, 1913. 
Milwaukee & Nor. ext. 1st, 43s, 1913. 
Income Mortgage, 5s, 1916. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


Cy Ro, & Po ReRo rst 6s, 1927. 

General 4s, 1988. 

Refdg. 4s, 1934. 

Burl. C. R. & Nor. Cons. 1st Collat. 5s, 1934. 
C.R.I. P. & N. W. Cons. rst, 5s, 1921. 
Rock Island & Peoria, 1st, 6s, 1925. 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA RY. CO. 


Chi. St. Paul, & Minn. Ry., 1st 6s, 1918. 
Nor. Wis., 1st 6s, 1930. 

St. Paul & Sioux City, 1st 6s, 1919. 
Consol. 6s, 1930. 

Consol. 33s, 1930. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON CO. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., 1st 7s, 1917. 
Adirondack R. R., 1st 43s, 1942. 
Schenectady & Duanesburg, Ist 6s, 1924. 

First and refdg. 4s, 1943. 

Albany & Susque. R. R. Conv. 33s, 1946. 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Cons. 7s, 1921. 

Utica, Clinton & Bing. R. R., 1st 5s, 1939. 
Ticonderoga R. R., 1st 6s, 1921. 
Pennsylvania Division, rst, 1921, 1917. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN R. R. CO, 


Morris & Essex R. R., 1st 7s, 1914. 
Morris & Essex R. R. Cons. 7s, 1915. 
Morris & Essex R. R. Refdg. 33s, 2000. 


QNOO 


Hy Be N. Y. Lack. & West. Ry., 1st 63s, 1921. 


Warren R. R. Refdg. 33s, 2000. 


ERIE R. R. CO. 


Montgomery & Erie R. R., 1st 58, 1926. 
Goshen & Deckertown, ist, 6s, 1928-29. 
Sharon Ry. 1st, 43s, I919. 

New Castle & Shen. Val. 6s, 1917. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


CG: St. Paul, Minn. & Man. Cons. 6s and 43s, 1933. 
St. Paul, Minn. & Man., Mont. Extn. 4s, 1937. 
St. Paul, Minn. & Man., Pac. Extn. 4s, 1940. 
Cs East. Ry. of Minn., Nor. Div. 4s, 1948. 
Montana Cen., 1st 6s, and 5s, 1937. 
Willmar & Sioux Falls, 1st 5s, 1938. 
Spokane Falls & Nor. ist 6s, 1930. 
Gt. Northern First & Ref. 44s, 1961. 
Minneapolis Union Ry. ist, 5-6s, 1922. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
First 33s and 4s, 1951. 
First 33s, 1950. 
328, IQ5I. 
Gold Extd. 33s, 1951. 
Gold 4s, 1951. 
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Collat. 4s, 1952. 
C Springfield Div., 1st 33s, 1951. 
Kankakee & Southwest, 5s, 1921. 
Cr Litchfield Div. 3s, 1951. 
Purchase Line 33s, 1952. 
Cairo Bridge 4s, 1950. 
St. Louis Div. 3s and 34s, 1951. 
Western Lines 4s, 1951. 
Louisville Div. 33s, 1953. 
Omaha Div. 3s, 1951. 
Collat. Trust 33s, 1950. 
Refunding, 48, 1955. 


LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY. CO. 

C. 328, 1997. 
Kalamazoo, Allegan & Grand Rapids R. R., 1st 5s, 1938. 
Kalamazoo & White Pigeon R. R., Ist 5s, 1940. 
Sturgis, Goshen & St. Louis R. R., 1st 5s, 1989. 
Pitts. & Lake Erie R. R., 1st 6s, 1928. 
Pitts. McKeesport & Youghiogeny, 1st 6s, 1932. 

C Mahoning Coal R. R., Ist 5s, 1934. 
McKeesport & Bell Ver. rst 6s, 1918. 


LEHIGH VALLEY. 
First Mortgage 4s, 1948. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD CO. 
Unified 4s, 1940. 
Evansville, Hend. & Nashville, 6s, 1919. 
General 6s, 1930. 
First 5s, 1937. 
Lou. Cin. & Lex. General, 43s, 1931. 
Trust 5s, 1931. 
So. East. & St. Louis 6s, 1921. 
New Orleans & Mobile 6s, 1930. 
Mobile & Mont. 4$s, 1945. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY CO. 


Consol. 4s, 1990. 
N. Y. Elev. R. R. Deb. 5s, 1916: 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 

C. First 338, 1952. 
Michigan Air Line, 1st 4s, 1940. _ 
Detroit & Bay City, 1st 5s, 1931. © 
Kalamazoo & So. Haven, rst 5s, 19309. 
Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw, ist 33s, 1951. 
Joliet & Nor. Indiana, 1st 4s, 1957. 
Bay City & Battle Creek R. R., ist 3s, 1989. 
Terminal rst mtg. 4s, 1941. 


MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
First 6s, 1927. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RY. CO. 


(1913) C. First Cons. 5s, 1928. 

(1913) C. First 7s, 1913. 

(1913) C. Tracy City Branch, 1st 6s, 1917. 

(1913) C. Fayette & McMinnville Branch, tst 6s, 1917. 
(1913) C. Lebanon Branch, 1st 6s, 1917. 


elelelere) 


. (1913) C. Jasper Branch Extd., 1st 6s, 1923. 


(1913) C. Centreville Branch, 1st 6s, 1923. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER R. R. CO, 


C. 338, 1997. 
Beech Creek, 1st 4s, 1936. 
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Boston & Albany 33s, 1952. 

Boston & Albany 4s, 1913. 

Boston & Albany 33s, 1951. 

Boston & Albany 4s, 1933. 

Boston & Albany 4s, 1934 and 1935. 

N. Y. & Harlem River 34s, 2000. 

Mohawk & Malone Ry., 1st 4s, 1991. 

Mohawk & Malone Ry. Cons. 33s, 2002. 

Rome, Water. & Ogdensburg Cons. 33s, 4s, and 5s, 1922. 
Rome, Water. & Ogdensburg, Norwood & Montreal, ist 5s, 1916. 
Rome, Water. & Ogdensburg, Oswego R. D. Bridge, 1st 6s, rgrs. 
Rome, Water. & Ogdensburg, Syracuse, Phoenix & Oswego, 1st 6s, 


1915. 
Rome, Water. & Ogdensburg, Terml., 1st 5s, 1918. 
Carthage, Watertown & Sacketts Harbor R. R., Ist 5s, 1931. 
Utica & Black River R. R., 1st 4s, 1922. 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R. CO. 


Harlem River & Port Chester 4s, 1954. 

N. Y. Providence & Boston R. R. 4s, 1942. 
Housatonic R. R. Cons. 5s, 1937. 
Debenture 4s, 1914. 

48, 1947. 

338, 1947. 

338, 1954. 

Deb. 4s, 1955. 

Deb. Conv. 33s, 1956. 

Non-Convertible 4s, 1956. 

Deb. conv. 6s, 1948. 

Danbury & Norwalk Cons. 6s and §s, 1920. 
Danbury & Norwalk Genl. 5s, 1925. 
Danbury & Norwalk Refdg. 4s, 1955. 
Providence & Springfield, 1st 5s, 1922. 
New Haven & Derby Cons. 5s, 1918. 
Naugatuck R: R., 1st 4s, 1954. 

Naugatuck R. R. Deb. 33s, 1930. 

New England R. R. Cons. 4s and 5s, 1945. 
Boston & Providence 4s, 1918. 

Norwich & Worcester Deb. 4s, 1927. 

Old Colony R. R. 33 and 4s, various dates. 
Providence & Worcester, 1st 4s, 1947. 

N. Y. & N. E. Terml. 4s, 1939. 

Boston & N. Y. Air Line, 1st 4s, 1955. 
Providence Terml. Co., 1st 4s, 1956. 
Pawtucket Valley R. R. 4s, 1925. 

Holyoke & Westfield 1st 4} 1951. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


1915) Consol. 4s, 1996. 


IQI5S) Genl. 6s, 1931. | | 
1915) New River 6s, 1932. | 


1915S) Imp. and Extn. 6s, 1934. 
IQS) Scioto Valley & New England R. R., 1st 4s, 1989. 
1915) Columbus Con. and Terml., 1st 5s, 1922. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 
Prior Lien 4s, 1997. 
St. Paul & Nor. Pac. 6s, 1923. 
St. Paul & Duluth 5s, 1931. 
Washington & Columbia River, rst 4s, 1935. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. 
Cons. 58, 1910. 
Cons. 4s, 1943. 
Cons. 338, 1945. 
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Cons. 4s, 1948. 
E., rst 48, 1923. 
Sunbury & Lewiston Ry., 1st 4s, 1936. 
Sunbury, Hazelton & Wilkesbarre, 1st 5s, 1928. 
Westchester R. R., 1st 5s, 1919. 
Western Pa. Cons. 4S, 1928. 
Pitts., Va. & Charleston, 1st 4s, 1943. 
Southwest Pa. Ry., 1st 7s, 1917. 
Phila. & Erie Genl. 6s, 5s and 4s, 1920. 
Junction R. R., Genl. 33s. 1930. 
Erie & Pitts., Genl. 33s, 1940. 
Cleve. & Pitts., Genl. 44s, 1942. 
Cleve. & Pitts. Genl. 33s, 1942. 
Cleve. & Pitts. Genl. 33s, 1948. 
Cleve. & Pitts. Genl. 33s, 1950. 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mt. Joy & Lan. R. R., rst 4s, 1913. 
United N. J. R. R. & Canal Co. Genl. 4s, 1948. 


United N. J. R. R. & Canal Co. Genl. 4s, 1923. 
United N. J. R. R. & Canal Co. Genl. 4s, 1929. 
United N. J. R. R. & Canal Co. Genl. 48, 1944. 
United N. J. R. R. & Canal Co. Genl. 33s, 1951. 
Delaware River R. R. & Bridge Co., 1st 4s, 1936. 


Belvidere Del. R. R. Cons. 4s, 1925. 
Belvidere Del. R. R. Cons. 4s, 1927. 
Belvidere Del. R. R. Cons. 335, 1943. 
Belvidere Del, R. R. Cons. 4s, 1933. 
Phila., Wil. & Balt. 4s, 1917. 
Phila., Wil. & Balt. 4s, 1922. 
Phila., Wil. & Balt. 4s, 1926. 
Phila., Wil. & Balt. 4s, 1932. 

Balt. & Potomac R. R. 6s, 1911. 
Phila., Balt. & Wash. 4s, 1943. 
Alleghany Valley Ry. gen. 4s, 1942. 


PITTS., CINN., CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY CO. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis cons. 43s, 1940. 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis cons. 43s, 1942. 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis cons. 4s, 1945. 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis cons. 34s, 1949. 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis cons. 4s, 1953. 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis cons. 4s, 1957. 
Steubenville & Indiana R. R., 1st 5s, 1914. 

Chi., St. Louis & Pitts. cons. 5s, 1932. 

Chartiers Ry., 1st 33s, 1931. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Central Pacific. Through Short Line 4s, 1954. 
Central Pacific, 1st ref. 4s, 1949. 

Southern Pacific Branch Ry., 1st 6s, 1937. 
Southern Pacific R. R., 1st cons. 5s, 1937. 
Northern Railway, 1st 5s, 1938. 

Northern California Ry., 1st. 5s, 1929. 
Southern Pacific R. R., 1st ref. 4s, 1955. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 
7-1-14) Union Pacific R. R., 1st 4s, 1947. 
7-1-14) Union Pacific R. R., 1st and ref. 4s, 2008. 


VANDALIA RAILROAD CO. 


. M. (1-1-15) Vandalia R. R. cons. 4s, 1955 and 1957. 
. M. (1-1-15) Terre Haute & Indianapolis cons. 5s, 1925. 


ae 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn R. R. 1st 4$s, 1927. 
Boston Terminal Co. 338, 1947. 
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Bridgeton & Saco R. R., 1st 4s, 1928. 

Buffalo Creek R. R. cons. 55, 1941. 

Cairo R. R. 6s, 1925. 

Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville R. R. cons. 6s, 1921. 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville R. R. cons. ref. 43s, 1947. 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville R. R. gen. ref. 4s, 1950. 
Fonda, Johnston & Gloversville R. R. cons. gen. ref. 43s, 1952. 
Genesee & Wyoming R. R., 1st 5s, 1929. 

Kennebec Central R. R., 1st 4s and 5s, 1910. 

New London Northern R. R. first 4s, 1940. 

Narragansett Pier R. R., rst 4s, 1916. 
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A FEW FUNDAMENTAL POINTS BEARING UPON SHARES OF 
CORPORATION STOCK AS INVESTMENTS 


Owing to various economic causes, not the least of which is the high 
cost of living, the popularity of conservative stocks has grown tremendously 
with the investing public in the last few years. Naturally stocks have not 
the inherent safety found in conservative bonds but most investment 
bankers nowadays will recommend the right kind for a portion of the invest- 
ment of a business man with a business surplus to put to work. No 
established investment banker would think of suggesting that any investor 
of any type put all his savings into stocks, no matter how good they might 
be at the time of investing, any more than he would advise an investor 
putting all his money into bonds legal for savings banks in the most con- 
servative states. He would emphasize, just as has been emphasized all 
through this section the necessity of diversifying an investment so that 
all of it would not be subject to disturbances affecting a certain type of 
securities in certain parts of the country. 

The difference in the position of the man holding bonds and the man 
holding shares of stock in a corporation, as outlined in the definition of a 
bond, is simply this: A bond holder is a creditor of a corporation, theoret- 
ically independent of any of the exigencies of the business, and he receives 
interest on his loan. If he does not receive his interest he is theoretically 
protected by the promise of the obligor, or more frequently, by the mortgage 
on the property against which the bonds are issued. Now, a stockholder 
is a partner in the business. In other words, when he buys so many shares 


of stock it means that he becomes a partner in the business in just the _ 


proportion of his shares to the total number, has a voice in the adminis- 
tration of affairs, and must accept the exigencies of business in the payment 
of dividends upon his stock. In actual practice the small stockholders 
in a big corporation seldom exercise their voting power but delegate it to 
some larger stockholder who votes their stock for them by proxy. 

An essential point is that the stockholder’s principal is subject to the 
exigencies of business — he is a partner in the concern in every sense of the 
word. Hence stock is in no sense a lien on the property equal to the 
par value of the shares, as many persons seem to think, but a share in the 
business, its profits and losses, and only a claim on the assets in case of liqui- 
dation after the creditors’ claims have been satisfied. In other words, the 
partners in a business are supposed to pay off their creditors before they 
begin to share in the profits, and in case of failure they are supposed to 
pay the creditors in order of preferment, out of the assets in just such 
proportion as may be decided by the courts or other authority. After 
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the creditors have been paid the partners may divide in proportion the 
remaining assets. , 

Nowadays, as one critic has pointed out, when corporations are 
financed largely by borrowed money secured, not only by the physical 
properties, rights, and franchises, but also by the very shares of the corpora- 
tion, there is not much left for the stockholders of a concern in liquidation 
after the bondholders and other preferred creditors have been paid. 

This fundamental fact in regard to stock throws the first consideration 
in stock investment — the safety of principal — not upon what the stock- 
holder would get if the company were liquidated, for we see he would fare 
but poorly, but upon the marketability of the shares. In other words 
if an investor has little chance of getting his money back in case of liquida- 
tion, the next consideration for the safety of the principal is whether he 
could get his money back by selling the security. Hence we see that the 
primary considerations in stock investment are marketability and yield. 

In deciding whether he can get his money back again by selling a 
stock, a prospective investor first should ascertain whether the shares are 
regularly listed and dealt in on any of the stock markets in the country. 
Naturally listed stocks have a broader market than the unlisted shares. 
The next question is the price at which the investor might be able to sell 
his stock investment. Of course price fluctuation is a broad subject, and 
one which cannot be taken up here. Theoretically, so long as the earning 
power of the company remains as great as when the stock was purchased 
it can be sold for about the same price. In actual practice however stocks 
fluctuate for many other reasons than the decrease or increase in the 
earning power of a corporation. This consideration means equitable 
assets and not merely physical property, as will be seen by the simple 
example of an increase in the prices of the granger road stocks in the fall 
when news of bumper crops comes in. The big crops mean big freight 
shipments and better earnings. Then again, temporary depressions from 
rumors or other intangible causes, have no bearing on the intrinsic value 
of the corporation stocks. 

It may be said generally that the yield on stocks is higher than that 
on bonds, and to the mind of the average investor this will appear as 
proper compensation for the sacrifice in safety. Dividends represent the 
pro-rata share of the profits of the business, and consequently, as the stock- 
holder is a partner in the business, naturally he draws dividends only when 
the company is prospering. With bonds the interest must be paid the 
company’s creditors under pain of redress provided them under the law. 
It is impossible to give any generalization as to the dividend paying qual- 
ities of stocks in general, or any large groups of stocks. Each one must be 
judged by the investor and his banking counsel separately, upon its own 
record (see pages 119-123) and upon its prospects for the future. 

It is a fact that is borne out in history that bond interest has been 
promptly paid during hard times while preferred stock dividends have 
been cut down to some degree, and common stock dividends radically 
cut or passed entirely. The strength of the corporation will be its test 
under times of stress, but many experts will point out that for an investment 
select preferred stocks of well seasoned corporations giving an interest 
yield of 6 to 7 per cent. will in normal times increase the average return 
of an invested fund. If the company is sufficiently well established, slight 
depressions need not affect the preferred stock dividends, and even if they 
do to some extent the strong concern that makes up a necessary factor in 
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the commercial life of the nation in all probability will restore the old 
dividend rate. 
EFREFERRED AND COMMON STOCK 


So far in this section little attention has been paid to the difference 
between preferred and common stocks but it is a most important considera- 
tion, outside of those fundamentals of stock issues which have been men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraphs. 

When a corporation divides up its property (or prospects) into shares 
and issues them as stock it usually stipulates that a certain number 
of the shares shall be preferred; that is, the obligation on the stock so 
designated shall stand ahead of the obligation on the common stock. It | 
is in the shares of preferred stock of the well established corporations, 
railroad, public utility and industrial that most of the issues suited for 
investment are found. Common stocks usually take on a semi-speculative 
or a speculative aspect, which puts them outside the pale of investment. 
They will be mentioned briefly in a later paragraph. 

The cautious investor should make sure that preferred stocks are first 
claims both on the corporation’s assets and earnings over common stocks; 
and that they have a good record of dividend paying. Experts are agreed 
that the net earnings should average for a period of several years two or 
three times the annual dividend requirements on the outstanding preferred 
stocks, including the shares immediately to be floated. Of course the 
issue should be established as legal, and an investor should have the 
benefit of the reports on the corporation from independent appraisers of 
the property. Furthermore, to place preferred stocks in the category of 
desirable investments no new bond issue should be created in the future 
except with the consent of at least a majority of the preferred stockholders. 

Of course the management of the corporation is an all-important part 
and the ownership by the management of a majority of the common stock 
tends to insure a close personal interest in the welfare of the company and 
its outstanding obligations. Another point in the favor of a company’s 
preferred stock is that some portion of its surplus earnings are set aside 
each year for improvements and additions or the retirement of some of the 
preferred shares. 

SEMI-INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Experts make a second division of stocks — semi-investment, which 
are preferred stocks with not such good dividend records as the investment 
issues; or common stocks with good dividend records. These should be 
avoided, as a rule, by all investors of small means, or those who are not 
thoroughly conversant with conditions in the corporations in which they 
are investing. 

SPECULATIVE STOCKS 


Speculative stocks comprise still a third division. They may be 
either common or preferred stocks, the value of which is dependent more 
upon prospect than upon records or established facts. Investors in these 
issues take them with the idea that they may become profitable sometime. 


STOCK INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS 


Here are some special suggestions for the investor, who has come far 
enough along the pathway of finance to have learned how to discriminate 
among the various kinds of bonds, and who feels himself prepared for the 
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delights and responsibilities of a partnership in industry, as represented 
by stock ownership: 

Learn the full significance of the terms, “‘common” and “preferred,” 
as they are used to define the rights of stockholders. 

Remember that preferred stocks, as a rule, represent fixed income, 
payable only, however, out of profits after bond interest has been met; 
that common stocks represent speculative income, payable only after 
preferred dividends — or income that may vary from year to year as the 
earnings of the issuing corporations rise or fall with the inevitable changes 
in general trade and business conditions. 

Observe that there are different forms of preference; that generally, 
but not always, preferred stockholders have the right, not only to share 
in the corporation’s earnings before the common stockholders, but also, 
in the event of the winding up of the corporation’s affairs, to share ahead 
of the common stockholders in any distribution of the assets. 

Note that preferred stocks may be “‘cumulative,” or “‘non-cumulative;” 
that, if cumulative, in the event that they do not regularly receive the 
share of profits to which they are entitled, the issuing corporation is obli- 
gated to make up all unpaid dividends before the common, or other stocks 
that come after, can receive anything. A good illustration is found in 
the preferred and common stocks of the American Can Company. These 
were brought out in 1go1, the preferred being a 7 per cent. cumulative 
issue, on which dividends were not begun at all until 1903, and were paid 
that year at the rate of only 2} percent. From 1904 to 1912, both inclusive, 
the annual rate on the preferred was but 5 per cent. So that by January, 
1913, there had piled up an unpaid total of 35 per cent., as a hindrance to 
the common shares. 

Look for possible modifications of the usual stock provisions, or for 
wholly exceptional conditions. Take as one example the way in which 
the dividend rights of Chicago & Northwestern preferred and common 
stocks are defined. This company’s preferred issue has the prior right 
of dividends up to 7 per cent., after which the common is entitled to seven, 
then the preferred to 3 per cent. more, then the common to 3 more, after 
which both stocks share alike. Or, take the right reserved by the Reading 
Company to convert its second preferred 4 per cent. non-cumulative 
stock, one half into first preferred 4 per cent. non-cumulative stock, and 
one half into common. 

Make sure that you understand your voting privileges, or your right 
to participate in the management of the corporation by expressing your 
choice of directors, or your judgment on important matters of policy. 
Many of the modern preferred stocks cannot be voted at any meetings of 
the issuing corporations, except under such conditions as the failure to 
pay dividends for a period of six months, in which event the voting privi- 
lege may be exercised so long as such failure continues. 

Inquire about such features as whether provision is made for the 
redemption or retirement of the stock at the option of the corporation, 
or through the operation of a sinking fund, and if so, at what price; and 
whether the authorized amount of the stock can be increased, or the 
property of the corporation conveyed or OE without the consent 
of a majority of the stockholders. 

Be on your guard when a stock is said to be “guaranteed” — the 
word is flung around loosely sometimes, especially by irresponsible pro- 
moters, who do not hesitate to guarantee anything. It isa legal impos- 
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sibility for a corporation to “guarantee”? so much per cent. on its own 
stock. However, when the guaranteeing is done in the real way by some 
responsible third party, such stocks frequently take a high rank. 

Bear in mind the fact that the nature of a corporation's business is 
one of the most important factors in the establishment of the investment 
value of its shares; and, in this connection mark the following as among 
the main points of difference between the railroads and the industrials: 


RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


The railroads have, on the whole, the more stable earning power, 
because they derive their income from the transportation of the products | 
of many industries of diverse character. The earnings of the industrials 
are subject to the vicissitudes of the markets for single classes of products. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this rule of earnings, as for example, 
in the case of a road whose chief business is the transportation of a single 
commodity, such as coal or lumber; or, in the case of an industrial whose 
product is of such character that it ministers to permanent needs, and is, 
therefore, always in demand. 

Among the railroads, competition is a less important factor than among 
the industrials. One authority sums up this point as follows: ‘The 
policy of constructing competing railway lines between similar points 
has now been almost abandoned. A given railway serves a certain com- 
munity, and competition by another line can be introduced only by obtain- 
ing rights of way, land for terminals, etc., and incurring other expenses 
which are rarely justified by the benefits of the competitive project. In 
the manufacture of industrial products, however, competing products 
can be moved from place to place at small cost.” 


PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


Public utility stocks frequently have unusual investment merit 
established by a combination of the favorable elements above suggested. 
Thus, the nature of the business on which they are based — the business 
of supplying water, gas, electricity, rapid transit, and the like —is such 
that it ministers to the actual needs of modern civilization, and at the 
same time it is a business that, for the most part, is singularly free from 
competition. Some points brought out last year in an analysis by the 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle of the earnings of 239 street railways 
suggest one important way in which to discriminate among public utility 
stocks, as a class. Only thirty-three of these roads sustained losses in 
gross earnings during the year previous, and only sixty in net. But 
where the losses did occur, it was shown that they were for the most part, 
among enterprises ‘‘in smaller communities, where the activities of the popu- 
lation are bound up in some one branch or division of trade, and where 
there were instances of the throwing into idleness of the greater part of 
the population.”” On the other hand, the greatest gains in earnings were 
among enterprises ‘‘in most of the larger cities, where there is much 
accumulated wealth, and where trade activity is not exclusively dependent 
upon a single industry, or single group of industries.”’ 


BANK STOCKS 


Bank stocks comprise a special class of securities frequently referred 
to as ‘“‘rich men’s investments.” The class is not one for the average 
investor to go into. Stocks of the big, solid banks are extremely high 
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priced, and therefore, yield little, in spite of their usually large dividend. 
One important element of risk, attaching to stocks in this category, which 
is emphasized, of course, in the cases of the smaller and less powerful 
institutions, but which seems to be little understood among investors, is 
the double, or, as it is sometimes referred to, the ‘‘uncalled”’ liability 
imposed by law upon the holders. This is always imposed upon the 
holders of the stocks of national banks, and in the majority of cases upon 
the holders of the shares of state institutions. It means that in case 
of failure, or liquidation for any cause, if assets are not sufficiently large 
to offset liabilities, stockholders may be assessed up to the par value of 
their holdings for the purpose of making good the deficit. 


MINING STOCKS 


Of mining stocks there is little to be said that the average investor 
does not know, if he stops to think. It is sometimes necessary to recall 
that the business of mining is legitimate. Yet it is one which has been, 
and even now is being, exploited more than any other by unscrupulous 
promoters. Even granting then, that the investor fully appreciates that, 
as Arthur J. Hoskin points out in his recent volume on “The Business 
of Mining,” “the success of any mine depends upon many, very many, 
contingencies and that some of them are invisible and are among Nature’s 
secrets,” it is of the greatest importance that one be informed as com- 
pletely as possible as to the actual facts before buying any mining stock. 
If the mine really exists as a “‘going concern,”’ and is not a mere prospect, 
the most important thing to remember is that the more successful the 
company is, the more rapidly must its assets be depleted, and that, there- 
fore, the stock cannot have permanent earning power and value. Much 
the same considerations hold with oil wells and quarries. 


IV 
INVESTMENTS ON THE LAND 
FARM MORTGAGES 


_ A farm mortgage is security given in the form of a mortgage, conditional 
deed, or lien of some kind, against land used for farming purposes for 
money borrowed. The purposes for which the money is borrowed in this 
way are usually to pay off some existing debt, to buy additional adjacent 
land or to make improvements of a permanent nature. All of these are 
perfectly legitimate and need not frighten the investor. The owner of 
the existing debt may desire his money for other purposes; the farmer 
may find he easily can farm more acres and the need of new buildings 
for stock and farm products may have become an economical necessity. 
So long as any portion of the debt remains unpaid, the mortgage is security 
for the loan. 

When principal and interest have been paid in full, the investor must 
discharge or satisfy the mortgage. With every farm mortgage goes an 
abstract of title showing that the borrower owns, in his own right and 
name, the farm and that the loan proposed will be a first mortgage thereon, 
also that there are no unpaid taxes on the farm nor liens of any kind against 
it or the owner. Upon the satisfactory showing of this abstract, or history 
of the title, the farmer and his wife execute the mortgage and receive 
the money, less expenses and commissions, 
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The conditions of the loan are variable. Usually the time to run 
is three or five years; the interest rate fixed and the place of its payment, 
as well as that of the principal; and an agreement to pay all taxes and 
fire insurance, as they mature. With each mortgage there goes a mortgage 
bond or note with as many coupons attached as there are interest payments. 
Allinterest payments and the principal are payable at the lender’s residence, 
unless otherwise agreed, and he cannot be obliged to satisfy the mortgage 
until he or his authorized agent has received the funds. The interest 
coupons may be deposited as cash in the investors’ bank, sent on for col- 
lection or collected through an authorized agent. 

When default is made in paying interest, principal, taxes, insurance 
premiums, or in failing to keep any other condition of the mortgage, - 
demand is made on the borrower for payment. If refused, suit is begun 
in the courts of the county where the borrower resides, and judgment 
obtained for the accumulated debt, in accordance with the laws of that 
state. Usually a certain time is given the borrower to redeem from the 
sale, which he can do by paying all the charges and costs of the action. 
If he fails to redeem, the sale becomes absolute and the property is deeded 
to the loaner. 

Where loans are made with proper margins of security, borrowers 
will never allow the properties to be sold. Only extraordinary events © 
produce foreclosures, such as unparalleled climatic conditions causing 
crop failures, death of owners with no one to continue farming operations 
and to untangle estates. Farm mortgages are the simplest and most 
direct form of loaning money, outside of savings bank deposits. ‘The 
lender deals with the borrower direct or through his own trusted agent, 
and the intervention of no other party can imperil his security so long as 
taxes are paid. 

Clearly the strength and desirability of farm mortgages depends 
on the maintenance of the margin of safety between the amount loaned 
and the amount represented by what they will certainly liquidate. Inas- 
much as the quantity of land available for all purposes cannot be increased, 
there only can be a certain amount that is subject to farming operations. 
Adding to this the rapid increase of population and consequent consumption — 
of farm products, there must be a proportionate demand which only can 
be met by the farmer. | 

The purchaser of either farm loans or loans on city and town properties 
needs to go about his business with much intelligence for incorrect methods 
of procedure and inexperience are liable to lead him into situations that 
may result in loss beyond recovery. The country which he proposes 
to enter should be studied from its early settlement; the quantity, kind 
and quality of its products should receive notice; the growth of com- 
munities by periods ascertained with the view to detecting the presence 
of any booms and the time required to recover from them; the char- 
acter of the population with respect to nationality and habits; the 
quantity of rainfall and its coming when most needed; whether irrigated 
or drained, if needful; the facilities for transportation of farm products; 
the nature and character of the soil evidencing its perfect adaptability 
for the crops that are to be grown; the question of titles to provide against 
adverse claims and the competency of abstracters; natural water and wood 
supplies; contiguity to cities and towns providing trading facilities; collec-_ 
tion laws that work no injustice to lenders but are based on fairness and 
equity; prevailing rates of interest to discover if too much is being paid 
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for the use of funds; the uses to be made of the money borrowed and the 
experience, history and integrity of the party through whom the business 
is to be transacted, all of which are necessary factors in the lender’s equip- 
ment. Since the safety of the loan depends on the equity between the 
real value of the security and the amount loaned thereon, this is the par- 
ticular point constantly to be watched in loaning on land, as in making 
any other kind of an investment. Where there is a marked and steady 
tendency toward its diminution, enough of the principal should be called 
in to retain the integrity of the loan. 


REAL ESTATE DEBENTURES, OR INCOME BONDS 


A class of securities that has become extremely popular, but that is 
very difficult to classify as to security, consists of debentures, general lien 
bonds and income bonds issued against real estate properties in the cities. 
The first mortgages on such properties, if issued at 60 per cent. or less of 
property valuation, are of course very good indeed and were touched 
upon in a previous section of this article. Bonds or debentures issued 
on an instrument that is junior to these first mortgages or first mortgage 
bonds, may be good or very bad. It depends upon the standing of the 
company which puts out the bond and upon the nature of its business. 
If the company is old and well-established, and particularly if it has 
weathered panics in the past, its debentures or junior bonds are apt to be 
good. They should pay as high a rate as 6 per cent. to the investor, but 
they are not likely to have any wide market. If the company is new 
and has not yet established its credit, its debentures or junior bonds are 
apt to be of even more doubtful character. This is particularly so if it 
is a real estate promotion project operating in the suburbs or in some far 
off city or town. If the company is the owner of big office buildings and 
highly improved city property, its debentures or junior bonds are good or 
bad according to the valuation it places on its property. Sometimes a 
group of real estate operators buys an office building, for instance, for say 
$3,000,000, puts out first mortgage bonds to the extent of $1,500,000 and 
marks up the value of its real estate to $4,000,000 so that it will be able to 
sell $2,500,000 of debentures or junior bonds without making its balance 
sheet look weak. Unfortunately this practice is quite common. It is in 
reality a method of selling real estate to the public at a very substantial 
profit to the sellers. 

It will be obvious that very great care is required in buying this 
class of securities. A few of them are good to yield the high revenue they 
do, but many of them are dangerous to the investor, particularly as they 
have no general market and can practically never be sold in case of 
emergency. Furthermore the equities they represent might rapidly 
disappear under adverse conditions. 


CITY REALTY MORTGAGES 


Realty mortgages in the cities, where the value of land is so great 
and the cost of the buildings so large, come in such big blocks that they 
were formerly available only to rich men and large institutions, like the 
insurance companies and savings banks. With the rapid growth of the 
cities, these sources of capital supply for real estate improvement became 
too limited, and it was necessary to seek some plan by which the small 
investor could be attracted. 

Among the first steps in this direction was the formation of com- 
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panies to lend the money en bloc, and then to divide the big first mortgage 
into small units—sometimes as small as $100—for distribution among a 
number of investors. This idea of the “ divided lien,” as it is called, grew 
out of an old practice of borrowers of making prepayments on their loans. 
With each payment of a part of a loan, a separate principal note had to 
be drawn. ‘The step was an easy one from a series of notes held by one 
investor, to a series of bonds held by many investors. | 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE BONDS 


In most respects, the first mortgage real estate bond created in this 
way—a mortgage split up into parts—is as safe as the straight mortgage 
itself on the same security. Indeed, its safety may be increased, if the 
bonds mature serially, as they should, so that the total loan is being re- 
duced without releasing the security. There is this fundamental differ- 
ence, however: that the man who holds the whole mortgage has in his 
own hands the power to enforce the payment of interest and principal; 
whereas the man who: holds a bond, is a member of a group often 
widely scattered and unrelated, and in order to take any action to 
protect his interests, he is obliged to gain the co-operation of other mem- 
bers of the group. But where the real estate mortgage bonds are issued 
by conservative and experienced banking houses, this difference, of course, 
becomes a less important consideration. The investor should in all cases, 
of course, scrutinize such bonds carefully to see that they are not issued 
to a larger amount on a given piece of property than an ordinary mortgage 
would be. 

LEASEHOLD LOANS 


One of the popular types of first mortgage bonds is that in which the 
security is an office building and a leasehold. In Chicago, where this 
type of securities has had its best growth, most of the large office build- 
ings and apartment houses are built on land leased for long terms—gg 
years is the usual time—and the loan is made against a mortgage on the 
building and leasehold. Of course anyone considering such securities 
should see that his investment matures well within the time of the lease, 
that the lease is merchantable, has ample market value to protect him 
in case of foreclosure, and that the bonds are not issued for more than 
50 per cent. of the property value. Moreover if the leasehold loan is cut — 
up into bonds, secured by a mortgage on the property the investor should 
be sure that the bonds mature serially. 

In the middle western cities where these bonds are best known they 
bring the investor from 54 to 6 percent. In the East, where the interest 
rates on mortgages are considerably lower, another method of attracting 
small investors has been adopted. 


V 
BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Another institution for saving and investment, which at its best, as 
in the case of the savings bank, is organized on the co-operative 
plan, is the building and loan association. Primarily, the purpose of 
these associations is to encourage thrift among people of small means by 
placing at their disposal, on the one hand, an institution which will accept 
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small sums and pay thereon a profitable interest return, and on the other 
hand an easy means of obtaining funds for home building upon first mort- 
gage security, which mortgages are repayable in monthly installments. 

The building and loan association’s method of operation is to receive 
fixed sums of money each month as installment payments on shares held 
by its members; or to receive payments from its members in such 
amounts and at such times as the members may please, and then to invest 
this money in first mortgage loans to members, in loans to members upon 
their notes secured by their shares in the association as collateral, or in 
such securities coming under the restrictions imposed upon savings banks. 
The profits arising from interest on loans, and other sources, are pro-rated 
among the members, and applied to the balance due on their shares. 

Here, as in savings banks, there are two classes of institutions, between 
which it is necessary to draw a very sharp line of distinction. There are 
the true, or “‘local’’ building and loan associations, and the so-called 
“national” concerns. The “‘local’”’ lends money only to people, and on 
property, personally known to its officers, and in a territory near to the 
association’s offices. The “‘nationals,’’ however, lend money to strangers in 
remote states, and are frequently managed, as business enterprises, solely 
in the interests of their officers. So great have been the abuses of these 
“national” associations in times past that their organization no longer is 
permitted in many of the states. 

The remarkable growth of building and loan associations in number 
and strength is shown in the table in the statistical section on page 140. 


Subdivision of Stocks 
Coal Stocks 


Hard Coal 
Cen. RK. Ri of NewJ, Lehigh Valley 
Del. & Hudson N. Y. Ont. & W’n. 
Del. Lack. & W’n. Reading 
Leh. Coal & Nav. 
Soft Coal 
B. & O. N. Y. Susq. & W’n. 
Ches. & Ohio Norfolk & Wn. 
C, & BE. I. Pennsylvania 
Erie Virginian 


Stocks called “‘Granger”’ 


Atchison Great Northern 
CoB oes Oe Missouri Pacific 
Ch. Mil. & St. Paul Northern Pacific 
Ch. & Northw’n Rock Island 
Stocks called ‘‘ Southwestern”’ 
Atchison Rock Island 
Int’] & Gt. Nor. Southern Pacific 
Kansas City Southern St. Louis & San Francisco 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient St. L. So. W’n. 
Mo. Kan. & Tex. Texas & Pacific 


Missouri Pacific 
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WHAT EVERY INVESTOR OUGHT TO KNOW 


A Few Fundamentals Underlying all Investment, and Some 
Special Points on Investment Problems 


Assuming that the investor has read the earlier part of “The Investor’s 
Primer” dealing with points to be considered in connection with specific 
types and kinds of investments, and taking for granted that most invest- 
ment starts with the savings bank, it may be well to take up some general 
points in investment not restricted to any one type of securities. 

The first part of this section deals with those business technicalities 
surrounding the purchase and handling of investments, frequently so per- 
plexing to inexperienced investors, but which in reality are only the forms 
adopted for the systematization of a complex business. 

The second part deals more intimately with the investment problems 
of the individual investor. The matter there set down is intended, not as 
infallible advice, but as suggestive to any investor in carrying out his 
studies of his own problems. 


SOME GENERAL POINTS ON INVESTMENT PROCEDURE 
SYSTEM IN INVESTMENT 


In the minds of too many small investors putting money away is 
something apart from business and not subject to the ordinary methods 
and procedures which facilitate commercial transactions. Nowhere is 
there a more mistaken idea than this. An investor should be just as 
business-like in making and keeping track of his investments as the bond 
house which sells him securities. The complex terminology of finance 
need not bewilder him, for terms are only a means of expression and may 
be solved by a little study (see pages 40— 49) and by having no hesitancy 
in asking the banker with whom the investor deals, their meaning. 

By reference to ‘The Story of a Bond” a great deal of the little 
understood technicality surrounding the issue of bonds is made clear. 
Most people make their investments through an investment banker, and 
discuss with him the circulars and other literature about the issue sent 
out by the members of the syndicate which undertook to sell the securities. 
The investor should read very carefully all that is printed and written 
on his bond, certificate of stock, mortgage, or other evidence of debt, for 
strange as it may seem, it has happened frequently that an investor did 
not know the provisions of his contract, and long after making his invest- 
ment found that it contained conditions inimical to his well being. 

It should be unnecessary to say more in regard to the ordinary business 
principles which should be followed, for everyone these days should appre- 
ciate the importance of systematically keeping a record of all business 
correspondence, check stubs, cancelled checks, etc. 


A WOMAN’S SIGNATURE 


Before leaving this obvious subject of business system however, one 
necessary item must be mentioned. 

In signing business letters a woman should indicate the “Miss” or 
“Mrs.” as a means of identification. In writing business letters for her 
husband, in case of his illness or absence, she should clearly identify herself 
and her husband. For instance, her name may be Mary Jane Brown, and 
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she may only refer to “Mr. Brown” and sign herself ‘‘ Mary Jane Brown.” 
The banker or lawyer to whom she is writing may be doing business with 
several Misters Brown, so if the writer signed herself ‘‘Mrs. Mary Jane 
Brown, wife of James T. Brown,” all would be clear, or if she signed herself 
“Mary Jane (Mrs. James T.) Brown” the identification would be complete. 
In legal documents, checks, etc., the woman must use her legal signature as 
“Mary Jane Brown.’”’ Also when a married woman signs papers trans- 
ferring title to something she acquired before marriage it is customary 
to insert a recital of this fact, giving the woman’s maiden name as a means 
of identification. A woman should never use her husband’s Christian name 
when stock is issued to her. The certificate, for instance, always should 
read ‘‘Mary Jane Brown,” not ‘‘Mrs. James Brown.” 


CARE OF SECURITIES 


Once a person has become an investor he should take every precaution 
against the loss or destruction of his securities. The simplest way is 
to rent a safety deposit box in some bank or safe deposit company. Many 
ordinary safes are not fireproof. Whether this is done or not, though 
it is urgently advised, the investor should keep the list and record of his 
securities in an entirely separate place from the securities themselves to 
prevent their destruction in the same fire, for instance. The list should 
describe the securities in detail so that in case of their destruction a com- 
plete report, sufficient to identify them can be made. The name, number, 
date, face value, rate of interest, when due, of whom bought, etc., should 
be kept in the list. 

When a negotiable bond is lost, the investor should notify his 
investment banker immediately, giving them the number of the bond and 
all other data. In some cases, if the bond remains lost for a long time 
the company is willing to issue another but it requires the investor to file 
a satisfactory indemnity bond, so that in case the old one turns up it 
will not suffer a loss. 

If the numbers of the bonds were known, the investor would probably 
be able to trace them because the coupons which also are numbered would 
come in for payment in the course of time and he would be able to find 
out in that way who had the lost bond. Were he an innocent party, how- 
ever, having bought the bond in good faith, the owner could not recover 
from him and the company would have to pay him the interest and the 
principal when due. 

Investors should avoid cutting from their bonds more coupons than 
the next one maturing, rather than cutting off a number to avoid more 
visits to the safety deposit box. The coupons thus detached are too 
liable to loss or destruction. If coupons are detached and the bond is sold, 
the coupons either must be pinned or reattached by gummed paper — the 
latter course is necessary when they are sent abroad. 


TAXATION AND TAX EXEMPTION OF INVESTMENTS 


Outside of the three main essentials of an investment — safety, yield, 
and marketability — taxation or tax exemption is one of the big points 
to be considered. As all investments are personal property they come 
under the general tax laws, with certain exemptions; hence taxes are an 
important consideration underlying the whole subject. As a rule the 
market value of a security is taken as the value at which it is assessed, 
and not the par value. 
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There is little uniformity in the laws of the various states governing 
the taxation or the exemption from taxation of the various types of 
securities. The new law which went into effect in New York State Sep- 
tember 1, 1911, is generally admitted by investment authorities to be of 
epoch-making character and one of the most hopeful signs we have of 
the growing recognition of the value of the habit of saving and investment 
as a national trait. This law is taken up in some detail a little later 
below after the more general aspects of this important question have 
been touched upon. 

In Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Idaho, Colorado, California, Washington, in some counties of Delaware, 
and in New York when a recording tax of } of 1 per cent. is paid, mort- 
gages are exempt from taxation. 

Shares of stock in the possession of stockholders are not taxed in 
thirty-nine states (See “Stock Investments,” page 90) when the issuing 
corporation or its property is directly taxed in those states, but Delaware, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Washington tax stock irrespective of the corpora- 
tion tax. Alabama, the District of Columbia, Iowa, and Maryland tax 
stockholders on the excess of the market value of their holdings 
over the assessed value of the properties. 

Outside of the liberal provisions of the New York law, a great many 
bonds enjoy special exemptions which other types of securities do not. 
Government bonds are tax exempt in all states of the Union, most state 
bonds are tax exempt in the states by which they are issued, and all the 
municipal bonds in the following states, are exempt in those states: 
California, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Wyoming. The law has about the same effect in Pennsylvania, — 
where, if the municipality pays the state tax the bonds are tax free. Other 
states have special tax exemptions on special kinds of municipal bonds. 
In Ohio a recent Constitutional Amendment provides that all municipal 
bonds issued after January 1, 1913 shall be taxable. 

Frequently corporations pay the tax on their bonds in place of the 
investors holding the obligations, and a number of corporation issues are 
exempt from tax in certain states. The subject is one on which there is 
so little uniformity, outside of New York, that special study must be made 
of the tax requirements upon each individual security. 


THE NEW YORK TAX EXEMPTION LAW 


Beginning September 1, 1911, a new law went into effect in New 
York State which enables any man who wants to invest in bonds for the 
sake of safety and income, to buy such securities and hold them free of the 
personal property tax, which has always stood in the way of the investor 
who desired to hold solid investments but who did not desire to pay the 
heavy personal property tax or to evade his taxes when they were justly 
due. 

Hitherto corporation bonds as a class had been subject to a personal 
property tax of from 1 to 2 per cent. per annum, and if a man held 
a bond for $1,000 which paid an income of $50 a year he either had to- 
evade his taxes or pay taxes somewhere between $10 and $20 a year out 
of this income, which brought the net income down to a very small rate. 

During 1911 exemption was liberally provided, so that any corpo- 
ration bond or evidence of debt, whether the property is in New York or 
not, can be exempted from personal taxes by the payment of one half of z 
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per cent., or $5,a bond. This exemption can be obtained not only on new 
bond issues but also upon all outstanding bonds whether held by private 
investors or not. 

This provision is broad and liberal. It is probably also the biggest 
and most important step which has been taken so far as securities are 
concerned. Everybody knows that only a very small fraction of the tax- 
able bonds owned in New York have ever been taxed under the personal 
tax law, because the law was impossible of enforcement. Now with a 
law which promises exemption on a very reasonable basis, a large majority 
of the estates, private investors and banking houses will probably exempt 
their bonds by the payment of the recording tax and hold them free of taxes 
thereafter without recourse to evasion. 

The method of paying the tax is simple. It is provided that any one 
may take or send to the State Comptroller at Albany the bonds or a descrip- ° 
tion of the bonds, pay the tax of one-half of 1 per cent. on the face value 
and receive in return a receipt for the tax, describing the bonds and certi- 
fying that they are exempt from taxation. Stamps are provided by the 
Comptroller to be affixed to the bonds or to the receipt for the tax. 


REGISTRATION OF SECURITIES 


Bonds are registered for the purpose of guarding against their loss 
or destruction, and the registration is made to affect either the interest 
or principal or both. 

A registered bond is one which is recorded in the transfer office of 
the issuing company as being the property of the individual or corporation 
whose name appears in the blank left for that purpose. The interest is 
sent by check payable to that person alone. 

The bond only can be transferred to the ownership of another person 
by the indorsement on the back by the owner and by the purchaser. It 
then must be sent to the transfer office for registration in the name of the 
new owner. (See Glossary under subsequent topics.) 


RELEASE TO BEARER 


Sometimes it is desired to ‘“‘release to bearer”’ or, in other words, to 
sell a registered bond to an individual whose name for some reason cannot 
be placed in the blank for the new owner. ‘The sale is then made a “‘transfer 
in blank” or in other words the blank for the new owner’s name is left 
blank and the bonds become payable to the bearer. But until new regis- 
tration is made in the name of the new owner, the issuing company must 
consider the person whose name appeared before, as the present owner, 
and the interest checks will be mailed to him. From this the advantage 
of prompt registration will be apparent. 

Of course the great advantage of registered bonds is the safety they 
provide in that payment of both interest and principal can be stopped in 
case of loss or theft. There is some trouble and expense incurred in 
transferring ownership of registered bonds in the re-registration, for a 
registration fee usually is charged, and it is wise to insure securities in 
shipment, through companies which do a regular business of bond insurance 
at stated rates. Against the advantage of registration referred to here, 
there is the disadvantage that registered bonds are not as a rule readily 
salable, and almost always command lower prices than coupon bonds. 

When the investor orders his investment banker to have bonds reg- 
istered in his name, it is naturally the custom for the bonds to be paid 
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for before they are delivered, as by registration the banking house sur- 
renders title and in case of some slip-up in payment would be unable to 
recover the bonds without the investor’s signature. 


REGISTERED COUPON BONDS 


As stated before, registration may be made as to principal only, 
so that the interest coupons which are attached are negotiable and payable 
to the bearer, just as are the coupons of an ordinary coupon bond. This 
registration of principal is a safeguard against loss but obviously does 
not interfere with the negotiability of the coupons. 


COUPON BONDS 


As a rule coupon bonds are negotiable instruments which do not have 
the name of the owner upon them so that they pass from hand to hand 
just like any other legal tender. Each coupon calls for so much interest, 
upon such and such a date, and this is paid to the person presenting the 
coupon. 

"Tt is usually possible to change coupon bonds into registered bonds 
by having them registered in the issuing company’s transfer office, and with 
some registered bonds it is possible to have them changed into coupon 
bonds. Securities which may be changed either way are known as inter- 
changeable bonds. 

COLLECTING ON COUPONS 


Since interest coupons are about as negotiable for one person as for 
another, great care should be taken not to lose or misplace them. The 
easiest way to collect the interest called for by a coupon is for the bondholder 
to take it to his bank for collection about a week before the interest is 
due. This collecting is a regular department of banking, and is done 
methodically and safely. The bank should give the bondholder a receipt 
for the coupon, describing it and stating the terms of the transaction, 
whether the bank takes the coupon for ‘‘collection only,” whether it makes 
a charge for collecting, and if so whether the bank guarantees the safety 
of the coupon, and the safe return of the funds called for in it. Banks 
are careful not to guarantee the payment of the coupon in the receipts 
they give. 

GUARANTEED BONDS 


The financial world draws a fine line of distinction between the terms 
of guaranty on securities but the technicalities of the matter are little 
understood by investors at large. Bonds may be assumed or they may 
be indorsed, and underlying conditions determine whether one type of 
guaranty is better than the other. For instance, where a company abso- 
lutely absorbs another company, the former going out of existence, the 
absorbing company assumes the bonds of the corporation purchased and all 
debts become direct obligations of the purchasing company. On the other 
hand, a company may simply control another through lease or otherwise, 
and may wish to guarantee the payment of the principal, or interest, or 
both, of its bonds. This may be done by endorsing the guaranty on each 
bond, or by simply making the necessary agreement without endorsement 
on each separate bond. 

From this it will be plain that when bonds are assumed by an absolute 
merger they become an inherent part of its bonded debt, but that when 
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the bonds are indorsed, the indorsement, under certain conditions partakes 
of the nature of a contract, and in case of trouble the receiver can affirm 
or repudiate contracts. 

The main points for the investor to watch out for are that the under- 
lying security is sufficient in itself to satisfy the debt, and that the guaranty 
is such as to make the indorsing company fulfill any obligations of the 
original issuing company. Of course guaranty may refer either to interest 
or principal or both, so this, too, is a point to investigate. 


INDORSED OR STAMPED BONDS 


When a company indorses the bonds of another company the terms 
of the indorsement are either written on the back of the bonds or on a 
separate parchment. Sometimes the name of the indorsing company is 
written or stamped on the guaranteed securities. 

The same applies to some bonds called “Stamped Bonds,” as the 
indorsement may be stamped on the back of the security. Stamped 
bonds also are those with stamps affixed to denote the payment of a stamp 
tax or a regular property tax. 


LONG TERM BONDS AND SHORT TERM NOTES 


Many inexperienced investors are puzzled to know whether to put 
their money into long term bonds or short term notes. Obviously the 
investment should be made to suit the need, but the regular arguments 
in favor of short term notes as a form of investment are usually about as 
follows: First, that since they do not run any great length of time the 
buyer is not dependent upon the market for his money, but knows that 
at the worst all that he has to do is to hold the investment a year or two 
and he will be paid by the company. Second, owing to this fact the prices 
do not fluctuate widely except in rare instances, because a decline of 1 
per cent. would make a very great difference in the yield in the case of a 
short term security, while it would not make a very great difference in 
the case of a long term bond. Third, there is at all times a ready and 
wide market in standard short term securities on account of the fact that 
they are freely bought by banks and other lending institutions. 

These arguments are of special force, of course, to one who is handling 
funds which ought to be liquid at any moment, or which represent tem- 
porary investments although the buying of short term securities requires 
careful judgment just the same as the buying of any other form of invest- 
ment securities. 


HOW STOCKS AND BONDS ARE QUOTED 


On the New York Stock Exchange, the leading stocks are quoted in 
percentum prices, not share prices, except as specifically designated. The 
quotation 120 for a stock of the par value of $100 means, of course, $120 
per share. The quotation 120 for a stock of the par value of $50 (like 
Pennsylvania, for example) means 120% of $50, or $60 per share. On 
most of the other Exchanges the prices of stocks are share prices. Bonds 
are quoted in percentages of the par value of $1000. This is to say that 
a bond quoted at 96 is worth 3% of $1000, or $960. Bonds on the New 
York Stock Exchange are quoted at a price to which accrued interest must 
be added, except in cases of income bonds, or bonds on which interest is 
in default. This method of quoting became effective January 2, 1909. 
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THE TRANSFER OF STOCK 


The actual method of transferring a block of stock from one person 
to another is through a designated “‘transfer agent,” an individual, bank, 
or trust company — usually the latter. On the back of the stock certificate 
is a blank where the full name and address of the new owner, and the sig- 
nature of the present owner are to be written. This blank ordinarily 
appears in the following form: 


eocoeeese eer eer eee eee eer ee seer essere eee eres ese ese eee eee eee se ewe eee eee reese eees 


Shares of the Capital Stock represented by the within certificate, and do hereby 
irrevocably appoint and constitute, en... Aros. to 0 Vs oe eee nena 
Attorney to transfer the said stock on the Books of the within named Corpora- 
tion, Hae full power of substitution in the premises. 

Dated (ite aise eee cial 


oeereee ere eoewereee eee G28 aoe 


In the presence of isc Me aie seta meters teeta etae ate aie tala oye otal 


The transfer agent, on. receiving the stock certificate with this form 
properly signed and witnessed, then issues a new certificate to the new 
owner. If only a part of the stock designated in the certificate is sold, 
then the seller fills out the blank so as to show the number of shares to 
be transferred, and the number to be retained. The transfer agent in 
that case makes out two new stock certificates, assigning the proper number 
of shares to each individual. 

It will be noted that in the form here used as an illustration, provision 
is made for the appointment of an “‘attorney”’ to make the transfer, or 
to go to the transfer agent to attend to the necessary formalities. Such 
an “‘attorney’’ does not have to be a lawyer. One’s banker or broker 
usually acts in this capacity. 

Transfer agents often insist upon being satisfied as to the genuineness 
of the signatures on the back of the stock certificates, especially in cases 
where the parties to the transaction are unknown to them. In such 
cases, it may be found necessary to have the signatures attested by a 
notary, or guaranteed by some bank or brokerage house with whom the 
agents have frequent transactions. Any error in the making out of the 
new certificates, or their loss, should be reported at once to the transfer 
agent. 


Administrators, trustees, guardians, etc., should use great care in 


making stock transfers. Such persons should not, of course, have stocks 
transferred to themselves, as individuals, but to themselves “‘as adminis- 
trators, guardians, trustees, etc.,” as the case may be. Husband and 
wife should not transfer stock one to the other, except through the transfer 
agent, unless the laws of the state of their legal residence permit such 
transfers to be made direct. 

But it is not necessary that the seller of a certificate of stock designate 
always the name of the new owner. Where such designation is made, 
it is obvious that only the person whose name appears in the blank is 
entitled to have a new certificate issued to him. Transfers are frequently 


made “in blank”? — that is, without the buyer’s name being stated, in - 


which case the old certificate may pass from hand to hand without any 
formality on the part of the transfer agent. Where transfers are made 
“in blank,” it should be remembered that dividends — if any are declared — 
go to the person whose name appears on the corporation’s books as the 
owner of the stock. (In this connection, the reader is referred to explana- 


ee Sree _? 
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tions of the terms “books close” and “ex-dividend” appearing in the 
Glossary of Financial Terms, pages 41 and 44.) A good rule to remem- 
ber is, “Never transfer ‘in blank’ any stock which carries additional 
liability for debts, or which is subject to assessment.”’ 


THE MEANING OF A BANK REFERENCE 


Nine men out of ten, if they are attracted at all to a new concern, 
make some slight attempt to find out the facts concerning the men who 
are managing the promotion. They write to the banks referred to in the 
prospectus. They get a nice little letter in reply, somewhat to this purport: 

“Mr. Blank, referred to in your letter to us under date of March 11th, 
has had an account in this bank for some months (or years). We have 
always found him a satisfactory depositor and customer.” They drop the 
investigation at that point. Of course, such a letter means nothing at all. 
It does not pledge the bank to the honor of the promotor. It does not mean 
that the promotor is clean. In all probability it means that he has been 
successful enough to have a bank account, and no more. Any one who 
kept his money in a bank could get a similar letter written about himself 
by simply asking the bank to write it. Of course, not all banks will lend 
themselves, even to the slightest degree, to this trick, but it is general 
enough in this country to make it worth while to guard against being misled 
by it. 

- There is no general rule by which to judge the honesty of promotors. 
A man with common sense must apply his common sense to this problem; 
but a man without common sense might have all the machinery of a mer- 
cantile agency at his command and yet fail to solve it. 


SOME INTIMATE INVESTMENT PRINCIPLES 
AS TO INVESTIGATION AND ADVICE 


It is easy to be led into the dangerous paths of advice-giving but 
the following paragraphs dealing with the more intimate problems of 
investment do not pretend to be specific advice; but rather it is hoped they 
will outline to individual investors some of the general principles followed 
in the best investment practice. The investor can put as much time 
and effort as he will on the study of the economic principles governing 
securities and be sure that none of it is useless. Every scrap of knowledge, 
practical and theoretical that he can bring to bear upon the subject will 
repay him in the long run. 

But even then he cannot bring to bear the specialized knowledge 
and experience that is required in investment. An investor should deal 
regularly with some established house. Either by correspondence or by 
personal acquaintance, he should know the house very well and be very 
well known to it. At the outset, his introduction should be convincing, 
his credit established beyond doubt, and his personal standing in the list 
of clients placed beyond all criticism. There is nothing that will take 
the place of a personal] call and a confidential chat with your bankers the 
first chance you get. 


WHAT MAKES AN IDEAL INVESTMENT 


It is a common saying among investment experts that the less experi- 
ence an investor has the more he demands for his money in the line of 
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profit and high interest. This attitude is one of the most frequent causes 
for a small investor coming to grief, for all investment is a compromise. 
That is, the most desirable characteristics of an investment conflict with 
one another to a certain extent so that the best investment ever made — 
the ideal investment — was a compromise wherein all these elements 
were so nicely balanced to suit the needs of the investor that they rendered 
him just about what he hoped and expected. 

The three primary essentials in any investment are the safety of 
principal, yield and marketability. The highest degree of safety does 
not always accompany a low interest yield, and also for the widest market 
one must give up something in either safety, or interest, or both. Govern- 
ment bonds, and other bonds legal for the investment of savings banks 
in the conservative Eastern states are examples of the highest possible 
degree of safety and an extremely low interest yield — in fact so low that 
they are not popular with individual investors. 


SAFETY OF PRINCIFAL 


Little need be said here of safety for that has been the chief considera- 
tion touched upon in the treatment of specific types of securities. The 
whole theory of investment is that the property or credit, together with 
the legal protection, afford security for a loan. 

Hence, the intrinsic value of the security should be the first considera- 
tion of the investor. This is frequently forgotten in times of great pros- 
perity, and undesirable investments are made. One reason is that the 
increased cost of living causes investors to increase their incomes at risk 
of their principal, and that they invest on the strength of dreams of the 
future which give way to a dismal reality in the inevitable return to normal 
conditions. By investing on the strength of the intrinsic value of the 
security such dangers are largely avoided. 


INCOME YIELD 


Although it is not always the case, the average investor will not 
go far wrong if he considers that as the interest yield of an investment 
increases the safety becomes less, after a certain point isreached. Naturally 
the point varies with different securities, for some — but not many — 
investments that are perfectly safe render as high as 6 per cent. Few 
investment bankers will recommend bonds yielding 7 per cent. except as a 
business risk, but there are many stocks that pay 7 per cent. that will be 
recommended for a part of an investment. When it gets up to 8 and ro per 
cent. the average conservative investment banker will recommend that the 
prospective client seek elsewhere, but of course there are men with special 
information and a large business reserve to stake who can buy 8 per cent. 
securities entirely on their own responsibility and perhaps come out of 
the deal with profit. It is not for such as these that this book is 
intended. 

The stability of income is another point, for experts make clear that 
security of principal does not always make for security of interest. As 
a rule it may be considered that with well secured bonds the prompt 
payment of interest is provided for, but while the underlying security 
of mortgages is usually ample, default in interest is more frequent. Income 
bonds, however, differ from other types of this form of debt for the interest 
is only paid when earned. 
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MARKETABILITY 


The third of the primary essentials is marketability, but it is not neces- 
sary for a bond to be listed on any of the exchanges for it to have a ready 
market. ‘There are a great many unlisted bonds that are very active, 
for in the development of investment banking in the United States a 
wide market has been created for securities that are never heard of in 
Wall Street or on the exchanges. In fact, as mentioned before, many 
bond houses create an excellent market for the securities which they make 
their specialties. 

This is given as the reason for the growing popularity of a large number 
of the unlisted public utility bonds. Many of them afford a high degree 
of safety, and a good interest yield as the compensation for their being 
unlisted. Yet many of them are active through the market made by 
their underwriters. 

There are other reasons for desiring ready marketability than the 
mere hope of selling out at a profit, for many investors figure that the 
future may afford better investment opportunities, or that a part of their 
fund may be needed within a certain time. Marketability is sometimes 
insisted upon by a business man investing a part of his money in 
connection with his business. It is particularly valuable, in the opinion 
of some experts, when the funds invested are to be part of the surplus of 
a business, because for some purposes a business surplus is of little value 
unless it is liquid. The necessity for marketability decreases as one gets 
closer to true investment, which is the putting away of money for the 
sake of income only. (See page 110.) 

The man who buys farm mortgages or realty mortgages never thinks 
of the market at all. Similarly the trustee of an estate or the trustees 
of a savings bank often buy long term bonds for income only, figuring 
that they will never sell again and will only reinvest the funds when the 
bonds mature. The average investor ordinarily should keep only a small 
part of his funds in marketable securities and be willing to give up market- 
ability in a part of his funds for the sake of getting a higher income or 
perhaps greater security. 

OTHER FACTORS 


Other factors that should be taken into consideration in the ideal 
investment include the tax or exemption from tax, treated in detail on 
pages 101, 103, and the freedom from care and anxiety. There are yet other 
factors which are of great importance to some investors and little or none to 
others. The acceptability of securities as collateral is an important point 
with some investors, and to have their bonds in convenient denominations 
is important to others. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DIVERSIFICATION OF AN INVESTMENT 


Every investor should remember that the diversification of his invest- 
ment is one of the main factors in preventing serious loss. Not only does 
it prevent local disturbances, such as strikes, fires, earthquakes, or simply 
business depression, from affecting the whole fund, but it affords a chance 
to buy some stocks or bonds with a higher yield than the standard and 
gilt-edge securities that make up its body will give. Even a small fund 
should be diversified as to types of securities, kinds of corporations, and 
geographical location of corporations. 

To the trustee of trust funds it may mean the difference between an 
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honored name and the jail. No trustee should lock up more than 20 per 
cent. of his trust funds at the very outside in the securities of any one 
locality, corporation or concern. 

An instance of the trouble that can come from a contented invest- 
ment may be illuminating. The following letter written by an investor 
tells the tale: 


“Several years ago, I invested $75,000 in the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany’s stock, of New York City. It declined steadily. Subsequently a New York trust 
company asked all such stockholders to exchange their stock for Interborough Metro- 
politan Company stock. I did so, and now I hold more than 500 shares of Interborough- 
Metropolitan preferred, which also has declined steadily, until my investment has shrunken 
in volume to about $11,000. 


“The great decline has almost ruined me, and with the stoppage of dividends has 


left me with absolutely no income; for all my money is tied up in this stock. Iboughtit 
again and again in a declining market, hoping to make a lower average when it went up, 
being unconscious of the ‘high finance’ methods of the management.” 


The moral is: Never, under any circumstances, allow yourself to be 
induced to put all your eggs in one basket. No matter how enthusiastic 
you may be; no matter how alluring may be the literature that is sent to 
you by interested parties; no matter how golden may appear the promise 
of the future; no matter how absolute may appear the security behind the 
investment — in spite of any of these inducements or all of them, and many 
more that might be added, never allow yourself to be caught with your 
fortune, your trust funds, even your savings in any considerable amount, 
invested in a single security of a single corporation. 


WHEN TO BUY 


The secret of the time to buy and the time to sell, underlies all business, 
whether it be in wheat, or sugar, or cloth, or bonds. 

The time to buy is when nobody else wants to buy, and when the 
public is selling. Ifa man has decided to buy a home, and feels reason- 
ably certain of his ability to carry through any obligations that he will 
have to incur, he usually awaits the time when prices are a “‘little bit off 
the top.”” Whenever there is a decided slump in the prices of property 
in good residence sections around New York, for instance, the real-estate 
men know that there will be a procession of wise men seeking homes. 

Very few of the private buyers of investment securities, on the con- 


trary, await the call of real opportunity. When they have funds in the ~ 


bank, they do not like to wait. The investment buying is most eager 
when prices are highest, and falls off decidedly when prices are low. 
Strange as it may seem to the average reader, it is in good times that 
men plant the seeds that yield a crop of losses, disappointment and some- 
times suffering. 

Sometimes when the standard securities, particularly high-class cor- 
poration bonds, are cheap, the public follows strange gods. It flocks into 
“get-rich-quick” games. It is human to be led into enthusiasm at a time 
when everything is booming, when the world is full of easy money, and 


when, on every counter, alluring bargains are displayed. Nine men out © 


of ten will do their permanent investing at such times. They will sell out 
when ruin seems the rule. 


INVESTMENT AS A BUSINESS INSURANCE 


There are a great many business men in the country to-day who 
recognize the cardinal truth that, if they put all their resources into their 
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own business and into matters that are dependent upon their own business 
for success, they are carrying all their eggs in one basket, and there are 
probably a thousand companies in the Eastern States that are putting 
away year by year what they consider a solid and substantial reserve 
or business insurance in the form of investment. 

These funds are never disturbed for the ordinary exigencies of business. 
They are not used in the buying of raw material or in the process of manu- 
facture, which can be carried on bank credit. They are understood to be 
cash resources which, if necessity arises, can themselves be made the 
basis of additional bank credit at the rate of $400 of credit to $100 
of cash.. 

While the practice is general enough at the present time, the method 
is sometimes extremely imperfect. One of the worst mistakes is that of 
tying up the reserve in securities that are not marketable. 

Buying with a reserve something that could not be used quickly in case 
of an emergency is about as sensible as it would be to equip fully a factory 
with fire escapes, lock every door leading to them and throw the keys 
away. The effect will be the same in case of an emergency in nine cases 
out of ten. 

Therefore, if there is one thing that a reserve of this sort ought to be, 
it ought to be liquid. The investments should be of the character of short 
term notes of standard railroads and other large corporations, with a fair 
proportion of high-grade railroad, municipal, and public utility bonds, and 
possibly some high-grade industrial bonds. The industrial bonds, however, 
should have as security the property and assets of a corporation transacting 
a business entirely different in all respects from that of the firm or company 
investing the reserve fund, because adverse conditions that might hit one 
line of industry necessarily would not cause serious harm to another. 
Those investing business reserve funds should be’careful to outline clearly 
to the investment banker the amount available for investment, and by how 
much it is expected to increase the reserve month by month or year by 
year. This information places the banker in a better position to suggest 
the proper proportion of each type of high-grade security to be pur- 
chased for business reserve purposes. 


THE YOUNG MAN AS AN INVESTOR 


The young man who puts away a few odd dollars a week should buy 
for the future, rather than for the present. His idea should not be the 
purchase of a purely revenue-producing security, but rather the purchase 
of an equity — that is something at a low price with good prospects for 
development, and appreciation in value. 

This does not mean that a young man should gamble in stocks. The 
habit of “taking a flier” is not a method of investment. The untrained 
man who gets into this habit must inevitably, sooner or later, lose his 
money to the trained men who live upon the profits of stock market gambles, 
and give their lives to this pursuit. 

Common sense, intelligent reading of current facts, persistent saving 
are the main necessities. Perhaps above all else it is necessary to avoid 
the tipster. The small investor who buys with the hope of selling again 
in a month, six months, or even a year, is not an investor at all. 
He is a gambler. The young man can buy known stocks that no one 
else wants, because when some one does want them, they will bring big 
profits. 
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THE WILL OF THE BREADWINNER 


There are a few points that should appear in the will of every bread- 
winner who is providing against leaving his wife and children dependent 
in case of sickness, accident, or death. 

The subject is one that is vital to thousands of innocent people all over 
the country. The investment of a legacy or of life-insurance funds or 
annuities created against the death of the wage-earner of the family, means 
the happiness or the unhappiness of women and children. The large major- 
ity of such legacies are left to the discretion of some friend of the family, 
or of the widow, without adequate restrictions on the exercise of that 
discretion. : 

Much of the fault lies with the maker of the will. A fund left in this 
way should not be entrusted to the discretion of any one without some 
definite instructions. The gist of these instructions should be about 
as follows: 


(1) No stocks of any kind must be bought with this legacy. 

(2) No real estate must be purchased except for a home. 

(3) The investment must be restricted to first mortgages on real estate, not to 
exceed 60 per cent. of the market value of the property; to bonds secured by mortgages 
on going concerns, railroad, public utility, or industrial, of good reputation and of long 
standing; to good municipal bonds, to deposits in the best managed banks, to certain 
other securities specifically named in the instructions. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTMENT AS TRUSTEE 


The trustees of estates having in their charge funds for investment 
on which, as a rule, widows and orphans are dependent for their living, 
should be subject to the strictest requirements of almost any class of 
investors. Theirs is the sacred trust like that of the life insurance com- 
pany and the savings bank, so safety of principal, together with fair return 
should be the main object of placing funds left in their care. 

Failing definite instructions in the will of the deceased, or other 
instrument stating in what a trustee may invest, and how much of the fund 
should be put into each class of investment, and in the absence of definite 
restrictions placed by the laws of the state of which the deceased was a 
legal resident, in general, the proper investment of such funds should 
ordinarily be confined to high-class bonds and mortgages. 

In every item, careful selection must be made. Buy no farm-land 
mortgages except from agents whose word you can take as gospel. As 
a rule, a trustee will find it better to take them in his own county, and only 
such as have an established reputation for paying interest promptly. In 
no case should a mortgage exceed 50 per cent. of the market value of 
the farm on which it is secured. Mortgages on improved property should 
be bought through mortgage companies, and, if possible, with a title 
guaranteed by some responsible concern. 

Standard railroad bonds of high degree and bonds legal for the strictly 
regulated states may be bought without fear, through any bond house 
at the prevailing market prices. 

Money in the smaller towns finds a good use in local municipal 
bonds.. They do not net much over 43 per cent. It is almost impos- 
sible to sell small municipal bonds. In making purchases, therefore, 
one either should pick out short-term bonds — that is, bonds that 
fall due within five years or so, or else be sure that the bonds have 
a fair local market. 
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The best public utility securities also might be added providing the 
trustee was sure of the bond house with which he dealt. 


INSTALMENT PLAN INVESTMENT 


A few of the standard houses in Wall Street will sell bonds to the 
investor under arrangements that permit the payment in instalments. The 
movement is not very widespread, but it is being encouraged in some 
conservative circles. Admitted by all critics to be a good thing, when 
carried on by reputable people, instalment plan investment has been 
used by some of the worst fakirs in the “‘get-rich-quick”’ game to fleece 
innocent and inexperienced people. 

As it stands now instalment plan investment is not safe except with 
the best of banking houses. In case of failure, the buyer seems to be an 
unsecured creditor, for the debtor has both the stock and the money, 
and an assignee certainly would not honor a claim for either the one or 
the other. 

There is no reasonable doubt that the best place for a man to put $100 
is the savings bank, if he live in a state where intelligent laws rule these 
banks. If not, there are institutions even under the savings-bank laws of 
New York that accept deposits by mail, under certain conditions. There are 
others in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other states that are infinitely better 
than indiscriminate or blind investment. Then, in most states, if there 
are no savings banks, the trust companies or national banks have savings 
departments. They, too, are safer than unskilled investment. 

Whatever a man may do, he should not rush foolishly into the buying 
of little ‘‘wildcat”’ stocks merely because he has too little money to make 


a bond investment. 


SOME. INVESTMENT PITFALLS — THE TIP 


Shun the tip above all things. It is guesswork or is given to injure 
the small investor. An operator who lets out his plans jeopardizes his own 
chances of success by creating an unwieldy following. This following will 
overdo the operator’s plans, hence when an operator’s plans are discovered 
he frequently abandons or postpones his contemplated campaign. Thus, 
an operator who takes the public into his confidence and lets out tips is 
either foolhardy or insincere, and the average man who receives tips may 
be sure they are public property. 

Operators have frequently given tips to entice the lambs into well- 
laid traps. As an example a story is told of Jay Gould, the famous 
speculator, who when asked for a tip by a preacher, gave it, promising to 
give the preacher his money back if he lost on the transaction. The 
preacher lost heavily, and complained to Gould, who promptly paid the 
churchman’s loss. ‘“‘But my parishioners,’ wailed the minister, ‘their 
losses also are heavy, as you did not impose secrecy on me.” The great 
speculator looked at the minister and merely said: ‘They are the people 
I was after.” 

NEW INVENTIONS 


Perhaps one of the worst mistakes that an investor can make is to 
become possessed of the idea that he should back a new invention. Just 
at the moment it is airships. Thousands of people in all the civilized 
countries lost much money trying to reap fortunes from the much-heralded 
field of wireless telegraphy. It would be quite impossible to estimate 
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the amount of money that has been thrown away by usually sane and 
sensible people during the past ten years in an effort to make a substitute 
for the cable and the telegraph and the telephone. 

A little company, floating a patent that rivals a patent held by some 
large concern, is in a position almost hopeless. 


CONSTRUCTION PROPOSITIONS 


The most frequent and the most subtle of the pitfalls of better invest- 
ment is the offering of construction propositions in a way that seems to 
make them out as finished projects. 

A new railroad, gas plant, electric plant, irrigation proposition, or 
industry may be offered to the public with perfect propriety provided 
that it is made perfectly clear in the advertising and in the literature that 
it is a construction proposition and not a finished project. The construc- 
tion phase of these different types is treated in the section devoted to them. 


BANKS THAT ARE NOT BANKS 


There are, throughout the country, a great many companies that 
parade under the name “Bank” which are little better than swindles. Bf 
in your mails, you find an attractive booklet setting forth the brilliant 
future that awaits the investor in some of ‘‘our 7 per cent. debentures, . 
secured upon first mortgages on improved real estate,’ beware of them. 
Generally the debentures are issued by some company which calls itself a 
“Banking Corporation.” ‘That sounds big, but the sound is the only 
big thing about it. 

In many cases these corporations are really doing a straight business. 
The plan runs smoothly until, some day, the real-estate boom flattens out 
suddenly. Then your interest stops, and you cannot find the head office 
of the corporation. 

ILL-FOUNDED REALTY COMPANIES 


The same advice applies to a great many of the so-called “Realty 
Associations”? and companies under similar titles. ‘These concerns, though 
perfectly honest in a great many cases, are based upon the belief of some- 
body that he can make a success out of trading in real estate, or building 
houses. 

EXORBITANT PERCENTAGE 


The man who tries to get 10 per cent. on his money from an investment 
in securities is riding down the broad and pleasant road that leads to the 
swamps of bankruptcy. In this age and in this country there are no 
legitimate 10 per cent. investments which, in the judgment of conservative 
critics are fit to be bought by the public. 

It is impossible to set a reasonable average per centage for the whole 
investment field of the United States, but from the discussion of “yield”’ 
on page 108 the sacrifice one must make for a very high percentage is 
made plain. 

STOCK EXCHANGE BOOMS 


There are equally dangerous pits dug to catch the unwary buyer of 
stocks. One of them is the periodical Stock Exchange ‘‘boom.” 

There has been so much written about stock market manipulation 
that it should be unnecessary to say here that the average investor, even 
the trained business man (if his business is not stock dealing) should remain 
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out of the stock market when speculative buying is rife. During such 
times the board is no place for the small people who cannot hope to have 
even an inkling of the true status of affairs. 


THE GET-RICH-QUICK FAKIRS 


It also should be unnecessary to dwell on the get-rich-quick game, 
but even in the face of all that has been written about it and the many 
Federal prosecutions there come now and then reports of how these harpies 
have fleeced a new set of dependent widows, school teachers, clergymen, and 
others innocent of the intent behind the high pressure mail order methods, 
and the suave exterior of the promotors. There are the wildest mining 
companies, oil companies, and companies manufacturing new inventions 
which are promised to revolutionize industry. Nine out of every 
ten much-promoted concerns are simply snares to entrap the person with 
money to invest. 

Closely allied with the golden-lined mines, etc., are the “paper”’ prices 
of stocks being boomed by the get-rich-quick type of promotors. Who 
does not remember advertised promises like this: 

“On March tst, the price of this stock will advance to $35 a share. 
This is positively the last chance to buy it below that price.” 

Any one who is in the least skilled in investment puts that proposition 
down immediately as a thing to be avoided like loaded dice. 

This trick of advancing paper prices at stated intervals is so old that 
it ought to not catch any one. 


BUCKET SHOPS 


Much also has been written about bucket shops. These are alleged 
brokerage houses, which tempt their clients into speculating on small 
margins, and bet against the client. If he wants to buy stock, they sell 
it to him. If he wishes to sell, they buy it from him. The transactions 
are merely sales and purchases ‘on paper. The net result usually is that the 
client loses all the money he has put up. As bucket shop trading is an 
evil so familiar, and patently nothing more than pure gambling, it will 
not be dignified here with more than a reiteration of the old, old warning — 
simply stay away from it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


Since the 1910 census, when the population of the United States was 
91,972,266, exclusive of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, there has been 
a tremendous increase. According to the December, 1911 estimate of 
the Treasury Department the population of the United States totaled 
94,679,000, with New York City, doubtless well over 5,000,000. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Number Number Number Per Cent of Total 

IQIo 1900 1890 IgIo I900 1890 

OLA ED ery h ier air alia 91,972,206 | 75,994,575 | 62,947,714 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 
Native White . . . . | 68,389,104 | 56,595,379 | 45,979,391 | 74-4 | 74-5 | 73-0 
Native parents . . . {49,488,441 | 40,949,362 | 34,475,710 | 53-8 | 53-9 | 54-7 
Foreign-born parents . 18,900,663 | 15,646,017 | 11,503,675 | 20.6 | 20.6 | 18.3 
Foreign-born white . . £2,342 583 120,992 .007 W O.0 21 007), |) TA. S range id. 5, 


PSETO Sern ete a gen hag 9,828,294 | 8,833,904] 7,488,676 | 10.7 | 11.6 | 11.9 
PALE AOC ROR PAW) Reet el Sis sbeaein 411,285 351,385 357,780) 1 Oral! 'O.5 0.6 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Newly Formed Organization which Makes for the Better Protec- 
tion of the Interests of Investors at Large 


The Investment Bankers’. Association of America was formally organ- 
ized on August 8, 1912, when representatives of 150 of the leading invest- 
ment houses of the United States met for that purpose at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. The action was the result of several years’ work on the 
part of those bankers who felt that the status of investment had reached 
the stage in this country where the houses through which most of this 
form of saving is done, should work in co-operation. 

The officers of the organization are as follows: 

President, George B. Caldwell, vice-president of the Continental & 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; first vice-president, A. B. 
Leach, of A. B. Leach & Co., New York City; second vice-president, Frank 
W. Rollins, of E. H. Rollins & Sons, Boston; third vice-president, W. R. 
Compton, of William R. Compton & Co.; fourth vice-president, Lewis 
B. Franklin, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Co., New York City; 
fifth vice-president, W. S. Hayden, of Hayden, Miller & Co., Cleveland, O.; 
secretary, F. R. Fenton, of Devitt, Tremble & Co., Chicago; treasurer, 
C. J. Williams, of the Fidelity Trust Co., Baltimore. 

Board of Governors — George Garr Henry, of William Salomon & 
Co., New York City; Erastus W. Bulkley, of Spencer Trask & Co., New 
York City; Harold B. Clark, of White, Weld & Co., New York City; Allen 
G. Hoyt, of N. W. Halsey & Co., New York City; S. W. Webb and S. 
Buttrick, of Boston; G. W. Kendrick, of E. W. Clark & Co., Philadelphia; 
G. K. Reilly, of Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler, Philadelphia; H. L. Duer, 
of Duer, Lanahan & Co., Baltimore; R. L. Scoville, of Pittsburg; Harry 
E. Weil, Cincinnati; C. A. Otis, of Otis & Co., Cleveland; Charles R. 
Dunn, Detroit; C. Edgar Elliott, Indianapolis; Charles H. Schweppe, of 
Lee, Higginson & Co., Chicago; W. M. L. Fiske and C. W. McNear, Chicago; 
J. H. Smith and Harold Kauffmann, St. Louis; E. M. Stevens, St. Paul; 
H. P. Wright, Kansas City; A. C. Foster, Denver; Herbert Witherspoon, 
Spokane; S. B. Wakefield, San Francisco. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the organization is briefly set forth in the preamble 


to the by-laws drawn up by the delegates to the Waldorf-Astoria meeting. 
The preamble follows: 

“To promote the general welfare and influence of investment banks 
or bankers, likewise banking institutions operating bond departments, 
and to secure uniformity of action, both in legislation and in methods of 
handling securities, together with the practical benefits to be derived from 
personal acquaintance, and for the discussion of subjects of importance 
to the banking and commercial interests of the country, which affect the 
investing public, and for protection against loss by crime, or through 


wilful and irresponsible dealers in investment securities, and to surround 


the offerings of its members with greater safeguards.”’ 

The association does not assume that membership is a necessary 
certificate of character to a bond house, and it expressly stipulates that 
members are not to use their connection with the association for advertising 
purposes, but authorities agree that a strong organization among investment 


ea 
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bankers can do much to preserve the high standards of the profession and 
to restrict the activities of unscrupulous promoters. 
The committee that did the preliminary work in organizing this asso- 
ciation was made up of the following: 
G. B. Caldwell, Chicago, Chairman; F. R. Fenton, Chicago, secretary; 
L. B. Franklin, Allen G. Hoyt, George Garr Henry, A. B. Leach, J. R. 
Swan, Charles Sargent, and Harold B. Clark, New York; G. W. Kendrick, 
III., Philadelphia; H. W. Briggs, S. W. Webb, and J. L. Martin, Jr., Boston; 
C. J. Williams, Baltimore; Harry L. Stuart, Charles H. Schweppe, C. F. 
Childs, Chas. W. McNear, Chas. Counselman, Gerald W. Peck, E. P. 
Russell, J. R. Russell, J. R. Rushton, Walter A. Graff, Hugh Blythe, S. 
W. Straus and Harold T. Sibley, Chicago; H. C. Ward, Pittsburg; W. S. 
Hayden and P. T. White, Cleveland; Harry E. Weil and W. A. Breed, 
Cincinnati; H. W. Noble, Detroit; C. Edgar Elliott, Indianapolis; Eugene 
M. Stevens, Minneapolis; J. Herndon Smith, Harold Kauffmann, W. R. 
Compton, and D. Arthur Bowman, St. Louis; H. G. Schwitzgebel, and H. 
P. Wright, Kansas City; John H. Porter, Denver; and J. R. Martin, Los 
Angeles. 
) PRESIDENT CALDWELL’S STATEMENT 


The history and aims of the Investment Bankers’ Association of Amer- 
ica are well set forth in an article by President Caldwell which appeared 
in Moody’s Magazine, which is quoted in part as follows: 

“‘Most people, and many bankers outside of the large cities, are unaware 
of the large amount of capital now employed in this branch of banking 
and few realize that annually new forms of secured credits aggregating 
$1,500,000,000, OF $125,000,000 per month, are analyzed, approved, 
created and distributed by the banking houses of this country that may 
be classified as investment bankers. 

“Corporate financing of the past decade reflects a rapid rate of com- 
mercial progress in the United States. The requirements for the first half 
of 1912 for railroads and industrial companies have been estimated at 
$1,557,146,000, a gain of 26.6 per cent. over the corresponding period 
of 1911, beside which about $400,000,000 has been raised by states, cities, 
towns and other public and quasi public corporations.. These figures lend 
a suggestive conception of the stupendous volume of funds required to 
finance the nation’s day-to-day activities in the form of credit largely 
handled by the investment banker. 


NATIONAL SCOPE 


“Twenty years ago this business was carried on almost entirely by a 
dozen banking houses in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, while to-day 
it is conducted by bankers from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. To-day, no one section of our country is wholly inde- 
pendent, for there are few large bond issues absorbed locally. The East 
is selling to the West and the West to the East, and in addition our inter- 
national banking houses are developing a large foreign market for our 
securities, much as we do for other surplus products of our factories and 
of our farms. I recall these facts at this time to illustrate not only the 
responsibility, but the value and important position investment banking 
has assumed in the last few years in our world of business and finance, 
and also to emphasize the further fact that the call for the organization 
of this branch of banking came not as an inspiration, but as an evolution, 
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I am also of the opinion that only in proportion as the new association 
shall develop into a real national force and be supported by men of the high- 
est type of integrity, energy and experience, will its foundations be well 
laid, the dignity and character of its profession be improved and its success 
assured. 

LINE OF ENDEAVOR 


“One particular activity from which we can reasonably hope for good 
results will be the securing of greater uniformity in State laws governing 
the issuance of municipal securities and the standardization of the laws 
of the various states creating Public Service Commissions and the issuing 
of public service securities. We must deal to-day with greatly varying . 
conditions governing the tax exemption of municipal bonds, the issuance 
of special assessment bonds, drainage bonds, levee bonds and reclamation 
bonds, road bonds issued by districts, municipal and irrigation bonds, and 
conditions regarding debt limit and power to levy and collect taxes, which 
are now at great variance. 

‘“‘ There are very important questions yet unsettled, and until settled 
the development of our public utilities must vary as the laws vary. No 
one in this day denies the value to the investing public of investigation and 
regulation of our great public utilities and it is to be hoped that this subject 
may receive such attention as will prevent overcapitalization and inflation, 
but it is a question whether any Commission’s powers should go beyond 
the protection of the public, as has been attempted in the Falls River 
Gas Works’ case. There is to-day a conflict of the laws of the States 
and those of the Federal government regarding conservation and control 
of water powers and until settled the development of hydro-electric prop- 
erties will be greatly retarded. There is also the question of a Federal 
Corporation law; at present, business initiative is greatly hampered by the 
multiplicity of laws governing interstate corporations. Federal law, 
providing for national incorporation, making interstate corporations subject 
to uniform requirements with annual reports to be accompanied by a sworn 
statement, subject to investigation by a Federal Bureau, it is suggested, 
would greatly improve the quality of our industrial securities and avoid 
much expense and confusion.” 

At the first annual convention of the Association held in New York 
City November 21 and 22, President Caldwell outlined what he thought | 
should be the activities of the association, as follows: 

First, careful attention to the ethics of bond trading. 

Second, careful attention to the proposed legislation, lending aid to 
the passage of various measures that will standardize the issuance of 
municipal bonds, and the work of public utility commissions. 

Third, making the association a working association and not purely a 
fraternal organization. 

Fourth, furnishing the secretary’s office with such information as 
recent court decisions and those of the Interstate Commerce and public 
service commissions; also information regarding defaulted issues and those 
in which money has been lost. 

Fifth, co-operation with the public press and State and Federal officials 
for the elimination of all unreliable promotions by irresponsible promoters. 


Never sell goods to your relations, Mawruss, because they think first you are trying 
to stick ’em, and second that you don’t expect ’em to pay you, and usually they are 
right both times.—M ontague Glass, author of “ Potash and Perlmutter.”’ 
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REPRESENTATIVE RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 
The Dividends They Pay and How Much is Earned on Them 


A FIVE YEAR RECORD 


It is suggested that this table be used in conjunction with the tables 
of “Dividends Payable” in the financial calendar, where the dividends 
are given by the rate due in the quarterly or semi-annual periods. By 
reference to the abbreviations ““Q” and ‘‘S-A” in this table the investor 
will have no difficulty in locating corporations whose dividends are payable, 
as they appear in the calendar. 

Abbreviations: Q— Quarterly, z.e., Q-Jan. — Payable quarterly from 
ea or January, April, July, and October. S-A — Semi-annually, 
z.¢., S-A Jan. and July — Payable semi-annually in January and July. 
Where the date is not given refer to the first of the month. 


RAILROAD STOCKS 


eae ee eee ec | eet eee | omen | eee ee” 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 


Paid on preferred S-A. Feb. and eh 5 5 5 5 5 

Paid on common Q-Mar. . ! 6 6 6 5 3 

Earned On Common oF) us okie) 8.20 9.46 8.88 | 12.11 7.74 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Paid on preferred S-A. May and Nov. ro 5 5 5 5 

Paid on common S-A. Jan. and Jul. io . 7 6 6 52 52 


Earned on common . 


Boston & Maine 


Paid on preferred S-A. Mar. and pret 6 6 6 6 6 

PaidoncommonQ-Jan. .. 4 5 6 6 6% 

Earned on common . ’ ; P 2.78 0.43 9-36 8.10 wee 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Paid on preferred S-A. Mar. and Sept. 4 4 4 4 4 

Paid on common S-A. Mar. and ee : 6 6 6 6 6 

Earnedoncommon. . fa 7358 6.87 8.87 7-13 5.10 
Central of New Jersey 

Paidiom stock Osrebs gy kee cic 12 12 a 8 

Earned om stock). i) Na 1 4SE90))! $120.05 133.08) | 10,540) 118,67 
Chesapeake & Ohio é 

Paid on stock Q-Mar. rs cate MN 5 5 4g 2 I 

Earned on stock : Ena a ie 6.81 5:14 | 10.02 6.39 4.43 


Colorado & Southern . 


Paid on first preferred S-A, Apr. and Oct 4 4 4 4 
Paid on second iiss S-A. ce and 

Oct. ‘ 4 +t 4 4 4 
Paid on common Eee eC Sy Oe 2 2 2 2 vs 
Barnedon common. oy fue) fos, 2.04 5-22 7°33 4.90 4.62 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Paid on preferred S-A. Mar. and Sept. 7 7 7 f) 7 
Paid on common S-A. Mar. and sane ; 5 7 7 fl 7 
Earned oncommon. . : 1.56 7-99 tee 


*Not reported at the time of making up this table. 
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RAILROAD STOCKS 


ee se | ee | ee | ee 


Chicago & Northwestern 
Paid on preferred Q-Jan. era Mt) fe 8 8 8 8 8 
PaidoncommonQ-Jan.. . .  . *, 7 7 , 7 
Earned on common . 64 


Cc. C. C. & St. Louis 


Paid on preferred Q-Jan. : : 5 5 5 5 5 

Paid on common S-A. Mar. and Sept. aie eK 2 2 A 

Earned on common . : : : 2.77 1.96 olay 4.84 0.44 
Delaware & Hudson 

Paid on stock Q-Mar. 20 Reh BT Co: 4 9 9 9 9 

Earned on stock wa aK al si 12.32) 149.64 1) 12. 2oynner een 


Delaware, Lack. & Western 
Paid on stock Q-Jan. 20 hake Ga 20 20 20 20 


Earned on stock @ 31.81 | 35.41 | 52.80 | 40.80 
Denver & Rio Grande 

Paid on preferred S-A. ia and aa roi any 2} 5 5 5 

Paid on common ; aiee Ha Acts ae gone 

Earned on common . Wad ; , 1 $2.20 3.26 4.40 2.02 3.28 
Erie Railroad 

Paid on first preferred 

Paid on second preferred 

Paidoncommon . SOS Cay. pa bad 

Earned on first preferred ae Mee vue Wie gkes ph. |i EY 
Great Northern 

PaidonstockQ-May . . .. . 7 rm 7 7 7 

Earned on stock , ey Sh MOLST 8.34 8.47 8.33 7.14 
Illinois Central 

Paid on stock S-A. Mar. and eae : 7 7 7 4 7 

Earned on stock Nea Mice efi c eee tee) eRe, 7.49 8.41 
Kansas City Southern 

Paid on preferred Q-Jan.15 .. ; 4 4 4 4 4 

Paid on common ‘ ; ; 3 Ale bath a3 ave aon 

Earned on common} i) 2 e4y Wy eine 0.15 2076 2.17 3.45 2.57 
Lehigh Valley 

Paid on stock S-A. Jan. and aie PP abel IO 8 6 6 6 

Earned on stock : heh ETE FO AEG LeS 22.97 £5.30 44 ko.22 
Louisville & Nashville 

Paid on stock S-A. Feb. and Aug. co vA "7 7 7 53 53 

Earned on stock 5 ~/ 1 155.90) L4.20 J 57.25 14.31 7.52 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 

Paid on preferred S-A. ae and Nov. 10 4 4 4 4 4 

Paid on common We ae Wa cane 5 

Earnéd ‘on common 20g sare) ane def. 1.98 0.82 0.67 0.42 


Missouri Pacific 
Paid on stock S-A. Jan. and mee 3° hoy ‘ie Bice ‘hie dah 
Earned on stock : ? bg Ay 3.31 33 3.74 
*Not reported at the time of making up this table. 
tEarned on Preferred Stock. 
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RAILROAD STOCKS 


ee es ey 


New York Central 
Paid on stock Q-Jan. 15 
Earned on stock ; 


New Haven 
Paid on stock Q-Mar. 3) Race 
Earned on stock : f 


Norfolk & Western 
Paid on preferred Q-Feb. 18 . 
Paid on common Q-Mar. 18 
Earned on common . : s A : 


Northern Pacific 
Paid on stock Q-Feb. .. 
Earned on stock salts 


Pennsylvania 
Paid on stock Q-Feb. 28. 
Earned on stock Sy Peal us 


P. C. C, & St. Louis 
Paid on preferred Q-Jan. 25 ; 
Paid on common Q-Jan.25 .  . 
Earnedoncommon. .. . 


Reading 
Paid on first preferred Q-Mar. 13 
Paid on second preferred Q-Jan. 9 
Paid oncommonQ-Feb.. . . 
Earned on common . 


St. Louis & San Francisco 
Paid on first preferred Q-Feb. 
Paid on second preferred 
Paid on common 
Earned on second preferred 


St. Louis Southwestern 
Paid on preferred S-A. Jan. and aut I 5 
Earned on preferred : 


Southern Pacific 
Paid on stock Q-Jan. 
Earned on stock 


Southern Railway 
Paid on preferred S-A. Apr. and Oct. 1 s 
Earned on preferred 


Union Pacific 
Paid on preferred S-A. Apr. and Oct. 
Paid on common Q-Jan. . 
Earned on common . 


*Not reported at the time of making up this table. 


New York is not a place for an honest grafter with a small capital. 
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09 08 
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7.67 5-08 
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7-43 | 5.38 
4 4 
4 43 
8.66 7.15 
7 7 
10,740}. 12.53 
6 6 
I1.00 8.96 
5, 5 
42 4 
12.65 7.59 
4 4 
4 4 
4 4 
8.92 9.50 
4 4 
2 
6 6 
10.20 7.40 
5.98 0.67 
4 4 
ife) ike) 
19.11 16.23 


There’s too big 


a protective tariff on bunco. But old Badville-near-Coney is the ideal burg for a refined 
-piece of piracy if you can pay the bunco duty.— “The Gentle Grafter,” by O. Henry. 
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INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


—_ | ——— | | ff St 


American Ag. Chemical 


Paid on preferred Q-Jan.15 . . . 6 6 6 6 6 

PaidoncommonQ-Jan.15 . . . 2 a mt we stag 

Earnedon common 0) )o.) 50.0) eens 7.34 9.05 | 10.42 Oy: 6.13 
American Beet Sugar 

Paid on preferred Q-Jan. Bh RADA 6 6 6 6 6 

Paid on common Q-Feb.15. . .  . 5 aha shag mM th: 

Earned ‘on common. te ee PA Se8G cil £0.00 7.31 6.98 4.25 
American Car & Fdy. 

Paid on preferred Q-Jan. ABN sd Ml 7 7 7 7 7 

PaidoncommonQ-Jan.. . . . 2 2 2 2 34 

Earned. on common y+) i Shas ae 2.46 ae 6.63 2.05 |.@3.02 
American Locomotive 

Paid on preferred Q at 7 A ate 7 7 7 7 7 

Paidoncommon . Ua ‘ ie ek ee} pe. 5 

Earned on common yore e ve ee ih tO? 7.26 1.34 BD). 11.07 
American Woolen : ; 

Paid on preferred Q-Jan. I i NeW eg es 7 | 7 a a 

Paidoncommon . Paya at ee a oe Wis tb o 

Earned on Com m10n Gy aii). hones ae - 2.13 4.05 | 10.80 


General Electric 
Paid on stock Q-Jan. 1 a 
Earned on stock ; 


# 00 
ers) 
o% 00 
co 
oo 


National Biscuit 


Paid on preferred Q-Feb. 28 . : : 7 7h 4 7 * 
PaidoncommonQ-Jan.15 . . . 9 6 6 6 6 
Harned on common (04. hi uae bois 9.86 7.07 7.40 8.08 
National Enam. & Stamp. 
Paid on preferred Q-Mar. 3 ; : 7 7 if 7 7 
Paidoncommon  . a alah Sie alae Ee any ie side , 
Barned on!common Hive yyw une 4 1.10 1.00 1.09 
National Lead 
Paid on preferred Q-Mar. 15 AThee 7 7 7 4 7 
Paid on common Q-Mar.30 .  . ae 3 4 5 5 
Earned on conimon! iit.) dies) eas i 3.59 4.32 6.23 5-80 
Pressed Steel Car 
Paid on preferred Q-Feb. et) Mat tala i | 7 7 7 
Paid on common eR reel Ee oe ane aie ai ; 
Earmeéd.on commons Wil tare ies ne ake r 0.14 5-55 7.68 
Pullman 


Paid on stock Q-Feb. 1 Bie 
Earned on stock 


* CO 
oo 
co 
(oe) 
oo 


9.28 | 11.61 10.95 9-79 
Railway Steel Spring 


Paid on preferred Q-Mar. ‘ i 7 7 7 7 7 
Paid on common S-A. Apr. and Oct. . pi ei AW Cee 3 
Earned oncommon. . : . 0.29 6.00 5-32 


*Not reported at time of making up this table. 
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INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


rr | rccererrceernnenenaie | eae a rr a 


United States Rubber 


Paid on first preferred Q-Jan. 31 ; 8 8 8 8 8 
Paid on second preferred Q-Jan. 31. 6 6 6 6 6 
Paid on common Q-Jan. 31 , 3 ieee ed ore #h 
Earned on common . : Shite ; 6.30 2.20 7.84 4.03 0.23 


United States Steel 


Paid on preferred Q-Feb. 28 . 7 4 7 7 4 

Paid on common Q-Mar. 31 : 5 5 3 22 2 

Earnedoncommon. . . . . - 5.90 | 12.25 | 10.40 4.03 
Va.- Car. Chemical 

Paid on preferred Q-Jan. Bel ed pete 8 8 8 8 8 

Paid Or COMMON Mack ans yf eid 3 5 3 3 es 

Hare Of common ye.) , awiwart rye cane 3.28 3.11 10.42 1.14 a.72 


*Not reported at time of making up this table. 


THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


The New York Clearing House Association is also known as “The Associated Banks.” 
It is 2 voluntary association of banks and the Assistant Treasurer of the United States, 
and is not an incorporated organization. Its property is held by trustees (members of 
the Association), representing collective ownership. At London a Clearing House had 
been formed by bankers as early as 1775, on lines resembling those used to-day. In this 
country Albert Gallatin recommended the adoption of the planin 1841. It was not until 
1853, however, that the New York Clearing House Association was formed as an experi- 
ment. Its success was immediate. 

The affairs of the Association are controlled by meetings of the presidents of all the 
banks in the Association, who in turn elect a Clearing House Committee to guide its 
routine business from year to year. This Committee has in its control the admission of 
new bank members, examination of members, and other important powers. 

“A Clearing House,” says Horace White in Money and Banking, “is a machine for 
ascertaining and paying the balances which any number of banks owe to or claim from 
each other; If there were only two banks in a particular place there would be no economy 
in a Clearing House. Two clerks would meet at the banking house of one or the'other 
and compare the checks that each holds against the other. If Bank A holds checks for 
$10,000 drawn on Bank B, and the latter holds only $9,000 drawn on the former, Bank B 
pays $1,000 to Bank A; then the checks are mutually surrendered. * * * 

In order to expedite the work, it must separate these checks into not more than 
sixty-six packages, one for each member of the Clearing House upon which it holds any, 
ahd prepare a schedule on a sheet of paper showing the amount of its claim on each bank. 
It must also have a ticket for delivery to each, showing, for example, that Bank A has a 
total claim on Bank B for so much money. It must also come to the Clearing House 
with a statement showing the aggregate of all its claims on all the banks. This is its 
claim against the Clearing House for that day. It is handed to the manager or to the 
proof clerk immediately upon entering. All these things must be done before the opera- 
tion. of clearing begins. 

“The debtor banks must pay what they owe to the Clearing House before 1.30 P. M., 
after which the Clearing House pays the same money to the creditor banks. Thus, for 
about an hour each day, the Clearing House may be in affluent circumstances, while before 
and after that hour it has not a cent. The money paid in and out consists of gold coin, 
gold certificates, legal tender and legal tender certificates. The last are issued by the 
United States Treasury in denominations not less than $5,000 to national banks de- 
positing legal tender notes of the same amount, the notes being held as a special deposit 
by the Treasury for the redemption of the certificates.” 


Some people is so suspicious, Mawruss, they claim a shortage before they unpack the 
goods.—Moniague Glass, author of “Potash and Perlmutter.” 
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WALL STREET RECORDS 


The course of prices of bonds, the course of prices on the Stock Ex- 
change, the railroad earnings, capitalization, and mileage, the production 
and the course of prices of iron, steel, copper, and the precious metals all 
bear a more or less intimate relation to one another and to investment. 
In the charts and tables on the following pages the investor may trace 
these things back for a term of years and compare the present conditions 
with previous years. 


RAILROADS 


The gradual slowing up in the great onrush of railroad building of 
the past decade is well shown in the accompanying chart of railroad 
mileage. In 1g1o there were 3,918 miles of new railroad built, while jin 
1911 there were 3,066. 


29001901 19021903 1904 4905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1918" 
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The following table, compiled from figures published by the Wall Street 
Journal, shows the general tendency of both gross and net earnings of 
railroads in the United States, together with percentages of gross and net 
earnings to total capitalization. The 1911 and 1912 figures are partly 
estimated. 


GROSS EARNINGS i NET EARNINGS 
Year Amount Per Cent. Amount Per Cent. 
1912* $2,890 ,000 ,o00 15.29 $768,393,000 4.06 
IQI1* 2,818,780,398 15.09 883,268,817 4.72 
IgIo 2,786,679,616 TSii2 939,976,836 5-09 
1909 2,408,734,700 14.11 $28,122,822 4.74 
1908 2,457,821,131 14.65 787,822,414 4.69 
1907 2,049,731,911 16.41 900,507,262 5-54 
1906 2,386,285,473 16.38 848,836,771 5.83 
1905 2,134,208,156 15.45 742,993,486 5-39 
1904 2,024,555 ,061 15.32 685,205,407 5-19 
1903 1,950,743,636 15.48 692,774,357 5-49 
1902 1,769,447,408 14.58 652,671,623 5.38 
I9QOI 1,622,014,685 13.89 591,085,116 5.05 
1900 I,519,570,830 73,92 557,022,217 4.85 


*Estimated by the Wall Street Journal. 

+ Note.—In compiling these statistics, authentic sources have been consulted ané every effort has 
been made to avoid inaccuracies, but if any are noticed the publishers and compilers will appreciate 
notification. — THE COMPILERS. 
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With new issues of railroad securities in 1912, making an estimated 
net increase in capitalization of about $1,030,900,000, as compared with 
$1,627,913,000 for the previous year the aggregate capitalization of railroads 
in the United States, would be about $20,146,700,000, as compared with 
$17,487,868,935 in 1909, and but little more than $16,000,000,000 in 1907, 
when the boom in earnings was at its zenith. 

The number of employees of the railroads of the United States is shown 


in the accompanying table. 


IQII 1,669,809 
IgIo 1,699,420 
1909 1,502,823 
1908 1,436,275 
1907 1,672,074 


1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 


1,521,355 1902 1,189,315 
1,382,196 IQOI 1,071,169 
1,296,121 goo 1,017,653 
1,312,537 1890 749.301 


Stocks and Bonds 


The range of the average price of stocks and bonds for twelve years is 
shown in this chart. In each case the annual average price of ten standard 
bonds of ten standard stocks is seine ia 


1900 1901 1902 1903 
140 


1905 


4 
1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 


aaa 


* Average prices for first 8 months of tg12. 


THE TEN CHARACTERISTIC RAILROAD STOCKS CHARTED 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Erie 
Louisville & Nashville 
New York Central 


Northern Pacific 
Pennsylvania 
Reading 
Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 


THE TEN STANDARD RAILROAD BONDS CHARTED 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, genl. gold, 4’s of 1995. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 1st con. gold 5’s of 1930. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, genl. mtge. “A” 4’s of 1989. 
Louisville & Nashville, unified gold 4’s of 1940. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, ist gold 4’s of 1990. 
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New York Central & Hudson Railroad, West Shore, guar. 4’s of 2361. 
Norfolk & Western Railway, 1st con. 48’s of 1996. 

Northern Pacific prior lien 4’s of 1997. 

Reading genl. 4’s of 1997. 

Union Pacific 1st mtge. 4’s of 1947. 


PRICES OF TEN CHARACTERISTIC INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 
AND BONDS FOR TWELVE YEARS 


In the following chart the range of the average annual prices of two 
different types of securities is shown for a period of twelve years. These 
bonds and stocks are of a more speculative nature than the standard issues: 


$108 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 


®z1912 averages are for the first 7 months and December rozz. 


Ten Public Utility and Industrial companies whose bonds and stocks 
were used in obtaining the above averages: 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit, Manhattan Electric, Brooklyn Union Gas, 
Laclede Gas, Peoples Gas, Adams Express, American Cotton Oil, Western 
Union Telegraph, Consolidated Gas, and International Paper. 


Women are prone to speculate. In the list of customers of a notorious 
bucket-shop that came to grief not very long ago, 40 per cent. were women, 
who did business by mail entirely. One of the officers of this concern 
said, in talking about it: 

‘““Women are shut out of most of the big banking-houses, so far as 
margin accounts are concerned; but we have found them excellent cus- 
tomers. Most of them deal in very small lots. When they lose, they pay 
up. Many of them are speculating without the knowledge of their 
husbands and are afraid to raise a row. Others are restrained by the desire 
to avoid publicity of an unpleasant sort. On the whole, we find them 
satisfactory.” 
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LISTINGS 


The following chart shows a comparison of the listings of stocks and 
bonds on the New York Stock Exchange for a term of years: 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1919" 
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The following tables will show how the listings charted above were 
divided: 


STOCKS 

Year Railroad Street Railway Miscellaneous 
1912" $94,210,650 $103,405 ,900 $463,718,185 
IQII 204,889,550 141,226,600 297,498,680 
I9IO 361,665,460 9,763,500 868,072,585 
1909 742,508,115 14,002,500 569,015,470 
1908 200,502,600 2,417,600 311,007,250 
1907 146,750,800 20,443,400 408,837,850 
1906 248,186,550 188,210,100 226,372,800 
1905 176,922,800 58,274,400 298,237,700 
1904 120,915,550 54,951,250 
1903 226,015,400 200,874,895 
1902 390,388,340 54,479,850 339,164,405 
IQOI 284,584,515 62,000,000 I,2905,429,200 


*ro12 figures include first six months only. Furnished by Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


(See following page for division of bonds.) 


It seems lamentably true that the investing public is an institution 
designed and patented to buy securities only when they are too high in 
price for any one with skill and science to buy them. 

“The public will not buy when bonds are cheap,” is almost an axiom 
in Wall Street. 
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DOLLARS PER TON 


Year 


1912* 
IQII 
IgIo 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 
1905 
£904 
1903 
1902 
IgOI 


*r912 figures include first 6 months. 


Volume of Business — New York Stock Exchange 


Year 


19r2, 


IQIt 
IQIo 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
IQOI 
1g00 


*zo12 figures for first 7 months of year. Compiled by Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


Railroad 


$141 ,838,300 
298,003,900 
444,107,700 
779,509,709 
506,160,000 
207,992,000 
395,727,500 
538,584,000 
343,030,500 
279,759,009 
434,012,000 
667,006,000 


1903 


85,497,222 
127,208,258 
164,051,061 
214,032,194 
197,200,346 
196,438,824 
284,298,010 
263,081,156 
187,312,005 
161,102,101 
188,503,403 
265,944,059 
138,380,184 


BONDS 


Street Railway 


$147,229,500 
34,160,000 
53,679,000 
371339 ,000 
65,076,000 
16,072,000 
126,231,0c0 
29,650,000 
17,118,000 
52,042,000 
12,780,000 
65,321,000 


No. Shares Stock Sold | Average Price 
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96. 
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Miscellaneous 


$109,539,350 


248,670,500 
310,315,800 
291,116,800 
301,722,000 
136,749,000 
139,940,000 
411,792,650 
174,925,100 
258,487,800 

86,127,300 
190,683,100 


Furnished by Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


Approximate Value 


$11,003 ,600,829 


Prices of Steel and Iron 


1904 


1905 


1906 1907 


1968 


14,124,875,897 
19,142,339,184 
15,319,491,797 
14,757,802,189 
23,393, 101,482 
21,295,723,088 
12,061,452,399 
II ,004,083,001 
14,218,440,083 
20,431,900,551 

9,249,285, 109 


1909 


1910 1911 


"1912 figures average prices for first 8 months ot year. Compiled by The Irom Age. 


1912" 
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The chart shown on the previous page gives the annual average prices of 
the leading articles of steel and iron used in manufacture. The figures were 
furnished by The Iron Age. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL 


The production of iron and steel, being one of the basic industries, 
gives one of the best possible indications of the industrial condition of the 
country. In this age of construction with steel and iron, not only the 
railroads, factories, ships and other machinery users demand great quan- 
tities of steel, but also the builders are now numbered among the big 
resources of the steel mills. 

The following chart will indicate the trend of the production of iron 
and steel in the country for twelve years. Early estimates of The Iron 
Age were that the 1912 production of pig iron would total about 29,000,000 
tons, while the production of steel ingots and castings would be about 
29,500,000 tons. . 
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*r912 estimates based on advance reports to the American Iron and Steel Association and to The 
Iron Age. No figures available for Bessemer Steel and Open Hearth Steel. 
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Copper 


The following chart and table will show the price and production of 
copper fora term of years. This metal holds a place by itself in the specula- 
tive and investment world. Early estimates were that the value of cop- 
per and copper manufactures exported from and imported into the United 
States in 1912 would exceed $150,000,000 in value. The price of Lake 
copper at New York in 1911 ranged from $0.114 to $0.122 while in r912 
the range for 7 months was $0.126 to $o.152. 


1901 1902 190319041905 1906 «907-1908 1909191099 
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*Average price Lake Copper first 7 months of 1912. 


Copper Production 
in U.S. 


Copper Production 
oo in U.S. 


1g1a* 409,274 tons 


IQIy 649,162 “ 388,000 tons 311,000 tons 
IQIO 481,700“ 409,000 “ 294,000 © 
1909 491,000 “ 1905 402,000 “ 268,000 “‘ 
1908 421,000 “ 1904 2625000 * 1900 270,000.“ 


*Estimated for first 7 months of 1912 by Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


Coal 


The total coal production of the United States, including bituminous, 
for 12 years is shown in the following chart in comparison with the amount 
of anthracite shipped to market during the same period. : 
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CHART SHOWING TOTAL COAL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
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MILLIONS OF TONS 


200 be 
*ror1r output of anthracite and bituminous coal totaled 496,221,168 net tons, according to the U. S. 


Geological Survey and equaled 10.38 per cent. of the total world’s production. 
CHART SHOWING AMOUNT OF ANTHRACITE COAL SHIPPED TO MARKET 


1900 _1901_1902__1903__ 1904 __1905__1908__1907_1908_1909__1910__1911_1912 


MILLIONS OF TONS 
3 


® Dotted line’ indicates anthracite shipped to market in the first 9 months of tgr2, which totaled 
44,835,219 tons. i 
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Gold and Silver 


Herewith is given a table showing the comparative production of gold 
and silver in the United States and the whole world for a term of years. 


GOLD PRODUCTION 


World Gold U.S. Gold World Gold U.S. Gold 
Year Production Production Production Production 

Fine Ounces Fine Ounces Fine Ounces Fine Ounces 
IQII 22,618,606 4,655,297 15,852,000 3,560,000 
IgIo 22,058,000 4,646,000 14,354,000 3,870,000 
1909 22,300,000 4,800,000 12,625,000 3,805,000 
1908 21,378,000 4,659,000 12,315,000 3,829,000 
1907 19,860,000 4,335,000 5,470,000 1,588,000 
1906 19,366,000 4,565,000 5,540,000 1,741,000 
1905 18,268,0c0 4,205,000 6,250,000 2,418,000 
1904 16,804,000 3,892,000 

SILVER PRODUCTION 

World Silver U. S. Silver World Silver U. S. Silver 

Year Production Production Year Production Production 
Ounces Ounces Ounces Ounces 

1911 223,796,117 57,976,117 1903 167,689,192 54,300,000 
IgIo 217,838,695 56,438,095 1902 162,763,483 55,500,000 
1909 211,215,033 54,721,500 IQOI 173,011,283 55)214,000 
1908 203,186,370 51,798,800 1900 173,591,873 57;647,000 
1907 185,014,623 56,926,000 1890 10g ,C00,000 54,516,000 
1906 165,754,040 56,517,900 1880 78,600,000 30,318,000 
1905 169,588,839 56,101,600 1870 43,000,000 12,375,000 
1904 164,195,266 57,082,800 


Value of Gold and Silver 


Like the table showing the gold and silver production this one com- 
pares the value of the world’s gold and silver output with that of the 
United States for a term of years: 


Value total Gold Value United Price, 371+ United States 

Year Production States Gold Year Grains Pure Silver Value 
Entire World Production Silver Production 

1911* $4.67,569,160 $96,233,528 IQII $.417 
IgI0 455,203,361 96,269,100 IgIo .418 $30,500,000 
1909 470,871,000 99,232,000 1909 402 28,000,000 
1908 441,932,200 96,312,000 1908 414 28,000,000 
1907 412,532,900 99,435,700 1907 -§11 37,000,000 
1906 402,503,000 94,373,300 1906 523 38,000,000 
1905 380,288,700 88,180,700 IQO05 .472 34,000,000 
1904 347,087,300 80,464,700 1904 -447 33,000,000 
1903 325,961,000 731591,000 1903 -419 29,000,000 
1902 296,048,000 80,000,000 1902 .408 29,000,000 
IQOr 260,992,000 78,666,000 IQOI .460 33,000,000 
1900 255,034,000 79,171,000 1900 -479 35,000,000 
1890 32,000,000 1890 . 809 57,000,000 
1880 36,000,000 1880 .885 34,000,000 
1870 50,000,000 1870 1.027 16,000,000 


*Estimeted by Commercial and Financtal Chronicle. 
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Commerce 


In the table herewith the condition of commerce in general is shown 
for a term of years in the record of failures, and the amount of their lia- 


bilities, compared with the number of concerns doing business in the country: 


No. Concerns No. Com- Amount Liabilities 
Year in Unite mercial Commercial Assets 
States Failures Failures 

1912* 2,000,000 11,816 $1 53,544,300 $98 808,716 
git 1,637,050 13,441 191,061,665 124,516,544 
IQIO 1,515,000 12,652 201,757,007 136,538,168 
1909 1,486,000 12,924 154,603,465 102,773,007 
1908 1,448,000 15,690 222,315,684 146,199,325 
1907 1,418,000 11,725 197,385,225 138,535,045 
1906 1,393,000 10,682 IIQ,201,515 66,610,322 
1905 1,357,000 11,520 102,676,172 57,826,090 
1904 1,320,000 12,109 144,202,311 

1903 1,281,000 12,069 155,444,185 

1902 1,253,000 11,015 117,476,769 

IQOI 1,219,0c0 11,002 113,092,376 

1g00 1,174,000 10,774 138,495,673 

1890 1,110,000 10,907 189,000,000 

1880 882,000 4,725 65,000,000 

1870 no records 3,540 &8,000,000 


*ror2 figures for first 9 months of year compiled by Dun’s Review. For similar period in r91r number 


of failures was 9,944 and the amount of liabilities was $138,365 ,620. 


Foreign Trade 


The table shown herewith gives a general view of the exports and 
imports of merchandise of the United States for a term of years. The 
figures are shown for the calendar years and in each case are somewhat 
larger than the figures given in other sources for the fiscal years ending 
June 3oth. 


Year Exports Imports Excess of Exports 


1912* $1,416,561,000 $1,188,233 ,000 $228 ,328,000 


IgII 2,092,373,141 1,532,031,861 559,441,280 
IQIO 1 866,258,904 1,562,904,151 303,354,753 
1909 1,728,198,645 1,475,520,7 24 252,077,921 
1908 1,752,835,447 1,116,374,087 636,461,360 
1907 1,923,426,205 1,423,169,820 500,256,385 
1906 1,798,243,434 1,320,501,572 477,741,862 
1905 1,626,990,795 1,179,144,550 447,846,245 
1904 1,451,318,740 1,035,909,190 415,409,550 
1903 1,484,753,083 995,494,327 489,258,756 
1902 1,360,685 933 969,316,870 391,369,063 
IQOl 1,465 ,375,360 880,419,910 584,955,050 
1900 1,477,946,113 829,149,714 648,796,399 
1890 855,399,202 814,909,575 40,489,627 
1880 889,683,422 696,807,176 192,876,246 
1872 468,837,948 655,964,699 t 


*zo912 figures are taken off for first 8 months of year. 


Chronicle. 


+ Excess of imports over exports in 1872, $187,126,751. 


The high cost of living is here indicated with deadly accuracy. The 
figures on which this chart is based are from Bradstreet’s Index Numbers, 


Cost of Living 


Compiled by Commercial and Financial 
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which indicate the average price of about twenty commodities classed as 
the necessaries of life: 


59.14908 1901 1002 19091904 1905 1906 __1907__ 1908 —«1909_~—s« 19101941 1912 


®Estimated by Bradstreet’s Journal. 


THE CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Comparative Records of the Crops for a Decade 


Never before have the great cereal crops of the United States been so 
bountiful as those of 1912. The October 1912 crop report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showed that spring wheat, oats, barley, rye, and hay 
all exceeded the best record productions, while the crops of corn and pota- 
‘toes also were the greatest ever harvested. 

The indicated harvest yield of corn was 27.9 bushels an acre, with a 
total of 3,016,000,000 bushels; spring wheat, 17.2 bushels an acre, with a 
total of 330,391,000 bushels; tall wheat, 16.0 an acre, with a total of 720,- 
333,000 bushels. 

The time for the movement of the crops however is one of anxiety in 
the great money markets of the United States, and all eyes are turned on 
the farmers and planters to ascertain the size and value of the crops. 
The country banks are allowed to keep one half of their reserves in the New 
York banks, and the interior bank deposits in New York tend to mount 
up because the interior depositors are allowed good interest on their New 
York deposits. 

Then, when the grain crops of the West and the cotton crops of the 
South are ready for harvest, the farmers and planters call upon their 
banks for large sums of money to carry them through the expenses of 
the harvest and transportation of crops to market. Consequently the 
country banks call in a large part of their deposits and the available supply 
of money for Wall Street is curtailed until interest rates frequently advance. 
ane money gradually returns to the money centre during the Winter and 

pring. 

The influence of the size and prices obtainable for the crops is felt 
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throughout the country and world, as the crops are one of the basic forms 
of wealth. 

Hence the appended charts and tables of the nation’s crops are of 
great importance, for good crops mean good business for the crop-carrying 
or “granger” railroads, steamships, merchants, and practically every busi- 
ness activity. 

Crop Records 


The following charts and tables of crops in the United States were 
made up from figures issued by the Federal Department of Agriculture: 


Production of the Various Crops of the United States 


* 
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*Estimated for 1912 by the Department of Agriculture. 


The unfortunate thing about experience is that when a man has it 
he generally has no money to profit by it. ! 
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Farm Value of the Various Crops for Ten Years 
(Value estimated on December 1) 
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*Preliminary unofficial estimate, based on farm values for October 1 as reported by the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Cattle, Sheep, and Swine 


The following chart shows the range and trend of the price of cattle, 
sheep, and hogs, the three main sources of meat: 


$6 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 
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Hay 
Production and value of hay 1900-1912: 

Year Pr posctice Values Year Metena Values 
1912* 72,000,000 $3874,000,000 

IQII 54,910,000 784,926,000 1905 60,531,611 $515,959,734 
I9gIo | 60,374,000 724,488,000 1904 60,596,028 529,107,625 
1909 64,166,000 662,410,000 1903 61,305,940 556,376,880 
1908 70,798,000 707,980,000 1902 59,857,576 542,036,364 
1907 63,677,000 743,507,000 IQOI 50,590,877 506,191,553 
1906 57,145,959 592,539,071 1900 50,110,906 445,538,870 


*Estimated on Sept. rst. 
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Cotton 


Production and value of cotton for a term of years, as estimated 
by the Federal Census Bureau: 


i alue antity Bales Value 
Year Quanticy Bales Ak oe Year Quantity B ne ee 
1912* 1,814,490 . 
IQII 16,250,276 $7 32,420,000 1903 10,045,015 576,500,000 
I9I0 12,005,688 820,320,000 1902 10,827,168 421,688,000 
1909 10,315,382 688,350,000 IgOI 9,075,771 x 
1908 13,587,300 588,810,000 1900 10,266,527 x 
1907 11,375,401 613,630,000 1890 8,562,000 
1906 13,595,498 640,310,000 1880 6,357,000 
1905 10,804,556 550,830,000 1870 4,025,000 
1904 13,679,054 561,100,000 


*Total receipts to Oct. 11, 1912. 
A Bales of 500 pounds. 
X No data. 


Wool 


Production of washed and unwashed wool as estimated by the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, and also the wholesale prices of wool 
per pound in the Boston market: 


Prices Prices 

Year Pounds Ohio XX | Washed Year Pounds Ohio XX | Washed 

Low High Low High 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1g12* 28 32 
IQII | 318,548,900 | 27 32 1905 295,488,438 34 37 
IQIO | 321,362,750 | 30 38 1904. 291,783,032 32 36 
1909 | 328,110,749 | 34 38 1903 287,450,000 30 35 
1908 311,138,321 30 35 1902 316,341,032 27 32 
1907 298,294,750 33 35 IQOL 302,502,382 26 28 
1906 298,715,130 333 30 1900 288,636,621 27 38 


*Prices averaged for first 8 months of 1912. 


BANK RECORDS 


The banks of the United States have shown a steady normal growth 
for the last decade as shown in the following charts and records. 

The most notable fact shown in them, and one which is commented 
on at some length in the 1910 Report of the Comptroller of the Currency of 
the United States, is the phenomenal growth of the number of trust com- 
panies in the last few years. It will be seen that in eleven years, from 1900 
to 1910 inclusive, the number of trust companies increased from 290 to 
LOQI, Or an increase of 801, whereas the increase in the number of savings 
banks for the same period was 757. Another notable fact is that, despite 
the panic of 1908, the number of depositors in savings banks has steadily 
increased each year. 


Number of Banks 


The steady increase in the number of banks in the United States is 
shown in the following table. It will be noted that the increase in the 
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number of trust companies was very much greater than the increase in the 
number of other banks: 
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No. National Banks | No. Savings Banks | No. Loan and Trust 


Year in U. S. reporting in U.S Companies in U.S. 
1g12* 7 a7 1,922 1,410 
IQIL 7,301 1,884 1,251 
1910 7,145 1,759 £,091 
1909 6,926 1,703 1,079 
1908 6,824 1,453 842 
1907 0,429 1,415 794 
1906 6,053 1,319 742 
1905 5,668 11237 683 
1904 55331 1,157 585 
1903 4,939 1,078 531 
1902 4,535 1,036 417 
IQOI 4,165 1,007 334 
1g00 35732 1,002 290 
1890 3,484 g2I 

1880 2,076 629 

1870 1,612 517 


*r1912 figures based on reports to the Comptroller of the Currency, as of June 14. 


Deposits in Banks 


The following chart will show the comparative trend of deposits in 


the various kinds of banks of the United States for the last twelve years: 
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*ror2 figures issued by the Comptroller of the Currency on basis of June 14, returns. The actual 


figures for individual deposits are: National Banks, $5,825,461,163.36; all Savings Banks, $4,451,555,687.723 
Loan and Trust Companies, $3,674,578,238.92. ~ 
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Number of Depositors in Savings Banks 


I9g12*| 10,010,304 


IQII 8,749,229 1906 8,027,192 IQOI 6,358,723 
IQIO 9,142,908 1905 7,696,229 IQoCO 6,107,083 
1909 8,831,863 1904 75305,443 1890 | 4,258,893 
1908 8,705,848 1903 7,035,228 1880 2,335,592 
1907 8,588,811 1902 6,666,672 1870 1,630,846 


*Figures furnished by Comptroller of the Currency. 


Bank Clearings 


The clearings of banks in the United States, here shown, well indicate 
the volume of the country’s banking business: 


Percentage, Percentage, 
Year Clearings U. S. Increase or Year Clearings U. S. Increase or 

Decrease Decrease 
1912* | $126,746,272,951 Tina As 1905 | $143,827,448,441 “27.7 
IQII 160,000 000,000 —— 2.5 1904 I12,559,013,015 Sipe hie) 
1910 164,195 ,744,284 ates 1903 109, 209,187,764 wane ee: 
1909 165,838,141,330 aed ae} 1g02 118,023,298,740 — 0.4 
1908 132,408,849,136 Ley Ae IQOI 118,410,015,182 43950 
1907 145,025,733,493 953 1900 86,070,549,683 Seay 
1906 159,905,717,333 +11.0 


* First 9 months of 1912. Furnished by Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


Statistics of Building and Loan Associations 


The local building and loan associations which were treated on page 
98 as one of the channels of investment, enjoyed a record breaking year 
in 1911, and indications were for a similarly prosperous year in 1912. They 
exceeded the billion mark in assets in 1911 for the first time in their history. 
The following table compiled by the United States League of Building and 
Loan Associations gives a comparative view of the growth of these insti- 
tutions for ten years: 


a wean N Total Per cent Per cent 
Wear 1D Gitoae | | OMemnes Anes Increase | Receipts _|, Increase 
1902 | 5,299 1,530,707 $577,228,014 2.09 $412,258,912 4.1 
1903 | 5,308 1,566,700 579,506,112 0.40 436,365,372 5.8 
1904 | 5,265 1,631,046 600,342,386 3-59 411,486,075 Baty 
1905 | 5,264 1,642,127 620,344,257 4.83 440,482,432 8.4 
1906 | 5,316 1,699,714 673,129,198 6.95 494,286,996 9.9 
1907 | 5,424 1,839,119 731,508,446 8.67 518,409,648 4.8 
1908 | 5,599 1,920,257 784,175,753 7-19 519,721,576 0.2 
1900) 15,733 2,016,651 856,332,719 Q.20 579,892,352 II.5 
IgIo 5,869 2,169,893 931,867,175 8.82 638,852,388 10.1 
IglII 6,099 2,332,829 I,030,687,031 10.6 708,185,132 10.8 


— 


*Decrease 
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Mortgages 


There are no statistics available on the total amount of farm and 
other realty mortgage loans outstanding in the United States, but the fol- 
lowing table of mortgage loans in the United States in 1912, made by 
banking and other corporations will afford a partial view of the subject. 
Figures gathered by A. B. Kellogg. 


rig dik ea Sod 8 th ety Ad, Da algal ee U0 Se AE a re Pa RETA Pa a A $1,963,006,841.51 
Pate surance GCOMNADICS Ce wate ee tiie) Usa 4 ye dae ia ead oie 6 1,358,488,374.00 
Puig ena LOan ASsOCtAt IONS tabs sie oo. e edie s aluing ldie'a lela este 945,568,907.00 
AM REE RAI BOB EELS 9-0 AG BOONE IR PR RAM Peet MIP EP 489,660,852.27 
Dann tiustiand) Guaranty, Commanies ttn 02). lychee ely pte eho inee 467,531,456.44 
Peron LIPS rasiet COMMAS Mem anaemia ave Ne alas pocyste law eee Stele wach 54,494,096.34 


£5,279,6051,127.56 


The Census Bureau of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
recently issued a report on the number of farm mortgages, of which a brief 
digest is given here: 


FARMS FREE FROM MORTGAGES 


YEAR NO. FARMS INCREASE NO. PER CENT. 
1890 2,255,789 

Igoo 2,510,054 254,805 Ir, 3 
IgIo ZO2T 208 110,629 4.4 


FARMS MORTGAGED 


YEAR NO. FARMS INCREASE NO. PER CENT: 
1890 886,057 

1900 1,127,749 240,792 272% 
Ig10 1,327,439 199,690 £717 


Irrigation—Arid Area in the Different States and Territories 
The total irrigable area of the arid regions of the United States for 
which water supply is attainable is distributed as follows. It is es- 
timated that under a proper system of irrigation it would support a popu- 
lation of 50,000,000: 


State or Territory Acres State or Territory Acres 
PRTUMO Mra Hans ene So dyads oe 2000 COGn CEIahonia yey senna see sures 500,000 
OSAP ferael PEs ue 8 ROU Avge ome eon EP POOC, OOO eh OTESON iis ag cela nse rete aig 3,000,000 
CSCHOTACAC Em AST a etre en 8,600,000 |)South Dakota. .6s) 00.05 ..uNs 1,500,000 
SHAE CFs Aes, ae A AO gn BOO, OOO fh UO Talk, Nato ae an aha cielarehe 4,000,000 
VL OUCATIA ae elle a aia td £1.000,000.)| Washington s2) 2) Sic. iki 3,000,000 
INGOESSR A hr Ua Oe ee FES see ats BID OOO; 1 VY YORMNEeaoa voi sei saree Lik 9,000,000 
INOVEUA I Swe kee gals 2,000,000 aN mR eT a 
NewiMexico my posi iui foe 4,000,000 Lotal seme eo he oats cena tek 74,000,000 
Wort bacota ya ees se oes 2,000,000 


The total acreage involved in government reclamation projects is 
3,200,000, which will provide homes for approximately 320,000 persons 
on farms, and an equal number in towns, and within this area or in the 
neighborhood thereof, or a total of 640,000 people. The total area now 
under water is 1,000,000 acres, on which have been established approxi- 
mately 14,000 families. 
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HOW MONEY IS LOST BY LYING IDLE 
Interest and Dividend Tables 


Few private investors realize how much money can be lost by letting 
it lie idle. The table which is represented here shows the amount 
of interest that an investor loses by keeping money in the house or by letting 
it lie in banks which do not pay interest or which pay a small rate of interest: 


BOND INTEREST TABLE 


Exclude day of delivery and to the interest for the full month or months add the 
interest for the remaining days. Calculate 30 days to the month and 360 days to the year. 


INTEREST ON $1000 FROM I DAY TO 6 MONTHS 


Days 34% 4% 43% 5% 6% 7% 
I $0 .0972 $o.11I1 $0.125 $o. 1389 $0° 1667 $0.1944 
2 0.1924 Ougee2 9.250 0,277 0.3333 0.3889 
3 0.2916 0.3333 0.375 0.4167 ©. 5000 0.5833 
4 0.3889 0.4444 0.500 0.5556 0.6667 0.7778 
5 0.4861 0.5555 0.625 0.6944 0.8333 0.9722 
6 0.5833 0.6667 opps! 0.8333 I.0000 1.1667 
7 0.6805 0.7778 0.875 0.9722 1.1667 1.3611 
8 0.7778 0.8889 1.000 HO eo 1.3333 1.5555 
9 0.8750 I .0000 Eii2s 1.2500 I.5000 1.7500 
IO 0.9722 A ee 1.250 1.3889 1.6667 I.0444 
11 1.0694 T7222 1.375 1.5278 1.8333 2.1389 
12 1.1667 Lig 1.500 1.6667 2.0000 2. 222 
13 1.2639 I.4444 1.625 1.8055 2.1667 2.5278 
14 1.3611 LVSSS5 1.750 I.Q444 2.3333 29200 
15 I.4583 1.6667 1.875 2.0833 2.5000 2.9167 
16 1.5555 1.7778 2.000 252222 2.6667 3.1111 
cy 1.6528 1.8889 2725 2.3611 2.8333 3.3055 
18 1.7500 2 ,Q000 2.250 2.5000 3.0000 3.5000 
19 1.8472 Relies 2.375 2.6389 3.1667 3.6044 
20 1.9444 2.2222 2.500 2.7795 3.3333 3.8880 
2I 2.0417 2.3333 2.625 2.9167 3.5000 4.0833 
22 2.1389 2.4444 2.750 3 -0555 3 -6667 4.2778 
23 2.2361 2.5555 2.875 3-1944 3.8333 4.4722 
24 2 (sang 2.6667 3.000 3.3333 4.0000 4.6667 
25 2.4305 2779R arias 3.4722 4.1667 4.8611 
26 2, Bi, 3.250 3.6111 4-3333 5.0555 
27 oy of 3-375 3.7500 | © 4.5000 5.2500 
2 2. 2. 3.500 3.8880 4.6667 5.4444 
29 2. 3- 3.625 4.0278 4.8333 5.6389 
30 “y 3. 3-750 4.1667 5.0000 5 -8333 
t Mo. 2. 6B. 13.750 4.1667 § .0000 5.8333 
2 Mos Ce os 7. 500 3.3333 19.0000 11.6667 
x atk 8.7500 °. 11.250 12.5000 15.9000 17 .§000 
Aye tr .6667 By 15.000 16.6667 40.0000 23.3333 
en ie 14.5833 6. 18.750 20.8333 as.0000 29.1607 


To illustrate: Suppose John Smith has $2000 awaiting investment. 
He keeps it in the house for, say, twenty-nine days without using it; he 
intends to invest it at 5 per cent., which he can do quite safely. To figure 
out how much he loses run down the column headed 5 per cent. until you 
come to the line opposite the figure ‘‘29” in the left-hand margin. The 
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figure 4.0278 shows the number of dollars of interest which he would have 
gained on each $1000; if he had made the investment without waiting on 
his $2000 fund it amounts to $8.05. If his money is in the bank at 2 per 
cent. he has lost 3 per cent. for twenty-nine days, a total of $4.83. 


STOCK DIVIDEND TABLE 


The foregoing is true of stocks as well as of bonds, as will be seen by 
scanning the following table: 


TABLE SHOWING THE RATE STOCK INVESTMENTS PAY, PAYING DIVIDENDS AS FOLLOWS: 


Price 3% 33% 4% 43% 5% 54% 6% 
6.00 7.00 8.00 9.00 10.00 11.00 T2100 

5214 ay 6.67 7.62 8.57 9.52 10.48 tLJ4g 
55 5-45 6.36 Ras 8.18 9.09 10.00 10.91 
57% 5,22 6.00 6.96 7.83 8.69 9.56 10.43 
60 5.00 5.03 6.67 paris) 3.33 9.16 10.00 
6214 4.80 5.60 6.40 7120 8.00 8.80 9.60 
65 4.61 5.38 6.15 6.92 7.69 8.46 O.23 
6714 4.44 5.18 5-92 6.67 7.41 STs 8.89 
70 4.28 5.00 Sead 6.43 vise y.! 7.86 8.57 
721% 4.14 4.83 S52 6.21 6.90 7.50 8.28 
75 4.00 4.07 533 6.00 6.66 vie 8.00 
771% 3.87 4.52 goto Lash 6.45 7.10 7.74 
80 3175 4.38 5.00 Os 6.25 6.88 7.50 
8214 3.64 4.24 4.84 5248 6.06 6.67 7.27 
85 54 4.12 4.70 5.29 5.88 6.47 7° OS 
8714 3.43 4.00 4.57 Cee Soe: 6.28 6.85 
99 ae43 3.89 4.44 5.00 st 3 GO. 31 6.66 
921% 3.24 a 78 A132 4.86 5-40 5-94 6.48 
95 Zuto 3.68 4.21 4.74 5.26 5-79 6.31 
9714 3.08 3-50 4.10 4.61 5.12 5.64 6. ts 
100 3.00 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 
10214 2.93 asAL 3.90 4.30 4.88 5.30 5.85 
105 2.86 223% 4.81 4.28 4.76 gaa4 Cd 
10714 2.79 3125 3.72 4.18 4.65 Rurx soso 
110 ore 3.18 3.63 4.09 4.54 5.00 SAG 
11214 2167 Att "3.68 4.00 4.44 4.89 wii 
115 265 3.04 Cy 3.91 4.34 4.78 5.20 
11714 a 58 2.98 3.40 bee 4.26 4.68 5.10 
120 2.50 2.92 a3 5 Weed! 4.16 4.58 5.00 
12214 2.45 2.86 S129 a0 4.08 4.40 4.90 
125 2.40 2.80 3120 3.60 4.00 4.40 4.80 
127% 2.35 2.74 3.13 3-53 3.92 4.31 4.70 
130 2.30 2.69 3.07 3.46 3.84 4.23 4.61 
132% 2.26 2.64 2.02 3.39 ey Wi 7m A 4.53 
135 Pep: 2.59 2.96 23 F270 4.07 4.44 
13714 2.18 2.54 2.90 aay 3.63 4.00 4.36 
140 2194 ene to, 2.85 are aie 3.93 4.28 
142144 2.10 2.45 2.80 3.16 2U51 3.86 4.21 
145 2:07 2.41 By bs 3.10 3.44 3.79 4.14 
147% 3.03 2.37 2.7% 3.05 3.38 3-72 4.07 
150 2.00 a4 2.66 3.00 irk: 3.66 4.00 
155 1.04 a9 2.58 2.90 3) 92 3-55 3.87 
169 1.88 2.19 2.50 2.81 3.12 3.44 2145 
165 1.82 2.12 2.42 2.72 3-03 33 3.64 
170 1.76 2.06 2.35 2.64 2.94 343 3-53 
175 T.72 2.00 2.28 2.57 2.86 3.14 3.43 
180 1.66 1.94 222 2.50 ano8 3,05 3233 
185 1.62 1.89 2.16 2.43 2.70 2.07 3.24 
190 1.58 1.84 2.10 g04% 2.63 2.80 3.16 
195 1.54 1.79 2.05 Fiat 2756 2.82 3.08 
200 1.50 bay 2.00 ano 2.50 2n75 3.00 
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TABLE SHOWING THE RATE STOCK INVESTMENTS PAY, PAYING DIVIDENDS AS FOLLOWS: 


Price 63% 7% 73% 8% 83% 9% 10% 
50 13.00 14.00 15.00 16.00 17.00 18.00 20.00 
521% 12.38 1343 14.28 15.24 16.19 17.14 19.05 
55 11.82 T2098 13.64 T4055 rias 16.36 18.18 
5714 Licse 12.17 13.04 13.91 14.78 15.65 17.39 
60 10.83 11.66 12.50 bee 14.16 15.00 16.66 
62% 10.40 X70 12.00 12.80 13.60 14.40 16.00 

5 10.00 10.77 Il.54 12.35 13.08 13.85 15.38 
671% 9.63 4Ona7 Thee 11.85 12.59 1333 14.81 
79 9.28 I0.00 TO) 7% II.42 1253 12.85 14.28 
72% 8.06 9.65 10.34 11.03 Lh 72 12.41 13.70 
75 8.67 025 10.00 10.66 i eich 12.00 T4132 
77% 8.30 9.03 9.67 10.32 10.97 11.61 12.90 
80 8.12 8.75 9.38 10.00 10.62 14,25 12.50 
8214 7.88 8.48 9.09 9.69 10.30 10.91 E2)57 
85 7.65 8.23 8.82 9.41 10.00 10.59 11.76 
8714 Weare 8.00 8.57 9.14 9.71 10.28 II.42 
90 7 22 eb 8.33 8.89 9.44 19.00 tip ae 
9214 7.03 7.57 8.11 8.65 9.19 9.73 10.80 
95 6.84 ee 7.89 8.42 8.95 9.48 10.52 
9714 6.67 7.18 7.69 8.20 8.72 9.23 10.25 

100 6.50 7.00 750 8.00 8.50 9.00 10.00 
102% 6.34 6.83 722 7.80 8.29 8.78 9.75 
105 6.19 6.67 7a Oe 8.09 8.57 9.52 
10714 6.05 6.52 6.07 7 AG 7.91 8.37 9.30 
110 5-91 6.36 6.81 dee Uy 7 ep hs. 8.18 9.09 
11214 5-78 6.22 6.66 7\ ET 7S 8.00 8.88 
115 5.65 6.08 6.52 6.95 786 75 tae 8.69 
117% Let 5.96 6.38 6.80 SANG: 7.66 8.51 
120 Gia 5.84 6.25 6.66 7.08 7.50 8.33 

12214 Bay 5.72 6.12 6.53 6.94 7.35 8.16 
125 5.20 5.60 6.00 6.40 6.80 7.20 8.00 
12714 Lege: 5.40 5.88 6.27 6.67 7.06 7.84 
130 5.00 5.38 5.76 6.15 6.54 6.92 7.69 
13214 4.90 5.28 5.65 6.03 6.42 6.79 Gee) 
135 4.81 5.18 5.55 5-92 6.30 6.67 7.40 

137% Aye 5.09 5.45 5 .OL 6.18 6.55 727 
140 4.64 5.00 tals, ety pt 6.07 6.43 7 ote 
14214 4.56 4.91 5.26 5.61 5-96 6.31 7.01 
145 4.48 4.82 S517 Bust 5.86 6.20 6.89 

147% 4.41 4.74 5.08 5-42 576 6.10 6.77 
150 4.34 4.67 5.00 Bese 5.66 6.00 6.66 
155 4.19 452 4.84 5.16 5.48 5.80 6.45 
160 4.06 a7 4.69 5.00 ies 5.62 6.25 
165 3-94 4.24 4.54 4.85 5.15 5-45 6.06 
170 3.82 4.12 4.41 4-71 5.00 5-20 5.88 
175 Sk 4.00 4.29 A757 4.86 5.14 ee hs 
180 3.61 3.88 re ay 4.44 4.72 5.00 5-55 
185 3-51 3-77 4.05 4.32 4.59 4.86 5.40 
190 3.42 3.68 3-95 Ac2E 4.47 Ato 5.26 
195 2.24 3.50 3.85 4.10 4.36 4.61 Cee 

200 Re) 3.50 3.75 4.00 4225 4.50 5.00 


For example: Suppose that John Smith holds a certain number of 
shares of standard investment stock, which pay dividends at 4%. He 
withstands the temptation to sell while the price is going up and finally 
sees it stationary at 125. To figure out his dividend yield he runs his 
finger down the price column in black type on the left hand side of this, 
and the previous, page until he comes to 125, and then across until he 
comes to the 4% column. Thus he sees that a 4% stock selling at 125 
yields 3.20. Similarly, on this page, a 7% stock selling at 1.0714 yields 6.52. 
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WHAT DO YOUR BONDS YIELD 


When a man buys a share of stock which pays a dividend of 6 per cent. 
or $6 a year, and which cost him go, he knows exactly how to figure what 
his annual income is. He works it out on this simple formula: 6 + go x 100 
equals 6.663, as indicated. on the following page. 

If, on the contrary, he buys a 6 percent. bond at go he cannot get any 
such simple formula, for the rate of interest on bonds is only one part of 
the calculation. ‘The life of the stock never terminates; but the life of the 
bond does terminate at a certain specific time in the future, and when the 
time arrives it will be paid off not at 90 but at 100. Therefore, if he holds 
the bond to maturity, he will get $10 per bond of profit in addition to his 
$6 interest a year. This increase in the principal is reckoned by bond 
merchants as part of the income, and is taken account of in figuring the 
yield on bond investments. 


23 years 


3% 33% 4% 


es | ee, | eee | ee | | 


Interest payable 
semi-annually 


2.90 IOr.67 | LIo.02;| 118.37 | £20.72)4°235.07) | 51.77 | 168.47 

Per Cent. aye 100.00 | 108.26 | 116.53 | 124.79 | 133.06 | 149.58 | 166.11 
Per An. 2% 3.10 08.36 | 106.54 | 114.72 | 122.90 | 131.08 | 147.44 | 163.80 
STE ee See 3% 07.06 | 106.12 } 114.28 | 122.44 | 130.60 | 146.91 | 163.23 
3.20 96.76 | 104.86 | 112.95 | 121.05 | 129.15 | 145.34 | 161.53 

3h 905.97 | 104.03 | 112.08 | 120.14 | 128.19 | 144.30 | 160.42 

3.30 95.19 | 103.21 | I§L.22 | 119.23 | 127.25 | 143.28 | 159.31 

3.35 04:42 || 102.301 110/37 | 118.34 | 120.31 |. 142.26 | 158.2% 

ae, 100.00 33 04.03 | IOI.99 | 109.94 | 117.90 | 125.85 | 141.76 | 157.67 
2.10 98.18 3.40 OS, OF) LOL 50 a kOO. SQ tI7 545 1 The soni TAT 2Onlere yer 2 
2220 06.41 BE AS 92.90 | 100.79 | 108.68 | 116.58 | 124.47 | 140.26 | 156.05 
2.30 94.66 33 02655) | 0190.00) |) T0765 fj 1k5-71) | £23450 | 130.27) for54..08 
2.40 92.96 Za55 91.40 90.22 | 107.03 | 114.85 | 122.66 | 138.29 | 153.02 

3 Q1.20 3.60 90.67 08-44 19506.22: | TTA 00, 1) F2T277 |) 1G 7us2 py ls2uo7, 
2.60 89.66 3% 90.30 98.06 | to5.82 | 113.57 | 1214.33 | 136.84 | 152-35 
2.70 88.06 3.65 89.904 07081), £05.42) |P ILS. 15 (2120.60 | 130.360] 151.34 
fa 87.28 3.70 89.22 60). O2 0) 1ro0d))62) |) 1L2 532) | T20,02)11 235 4r" 1) 507on 
2.80 86.50 33 88.51 06.17 | 103.83 | 111.49 | 1f0.15 | 134.47 | 149-70 
24 85.35 3.80 87.80 05.43 | 103.05 | 110.67 | 118.29 | 133.54 | 148:78 
2.90 84.07 ae 86.76 04.33 | Iot.89 | 109.46 | 117.02 | 132.15 | 147.20 
3 83.47 3.90 86.42 93.90 | Tor.5r | 109.06 | 116.60 | 131.70 | 146.79 
3.05 82.73 4. 85.05 92.53 | 100.00 | 107.47 | 114.95 | 129.89 | 144.84 
3.10 81.90 4.10 83272 Oper Oous2) (105.02) |) £1332) 1528.72) 142002 
34 81.65 4% 83.39 | 90.77 | 98.15 | 105.54 | 112.92 | 127.68 | 142.45 
3.15 81.28 4.20 82.41 80.74 97.07 | 104.40 | TII.73 | 126.38 | 141.04 
3.20 80.58 4i 81.77 89.06 00235) [h1Os805) |UTLOs04) (e125 525 er 4oure 


4.30 81.13 88.39 95.65 | 102.90 | 110.16 | 124.68 | 139.190 
2 


3.30 79.17 4% 80.19 87.39 94.60 | tor.80 | 109.01 | 123.42 | 137.83 
3.35 78.48 4.40 79.88 87.06 04.25 | 101.44 | 108.62 | 123.00 | 137.37 
3 78.12 4 78.04 85.76 02595111 100),00) |) 107.12), b2e.30. | Nr35) 50 
3-40 77-79 4.60 77.44 | 84.40 | 91.54 | 98.50 | 105.64 | 119.74 | 133.84 
3-45 77.11 3 TU 14h 84.17 1.21 | 98.24 | 105.28 | 119.34 | 133.41 
34 16.44 4.70 76.26 83.24 90.22 07.2I | 104.19 | 118.16 | 132.13 
3-55 75-77 4% 75.67 | 82.62 | 89.57 | 96.52 | 103.48 | 117.38 | 131.28 
3.60 75.11 4.80 wie. 1O 82.01 88.93 95-85 | 102.77 | 116.60 | 130.44 
3% 74.79 4% 74.24 | 82.11 | 87.08 | 94.85 | 101.72 | 115.45 | 129.19 
3.65 74.4 4.90 73.96 80.81 87.67 O47 52) [PlOL. 377 | v1 L506) lnk2o.70 
3.70 73.83 72.85 79.63 86.42 QSnZEMLLOOZOO MULES SOU hile iis 
3% 73.20 BLO 41.75 78.48 85.20 | O1.03 08.65 | 112.1r | 125.56 
3.80 72.87 5% 71.48 78.19 84.90 o1.6r 98.32 | 1112.74 | 125.106 
3k 71.64 5.20 70.68 Ta aais 84.01 90.67 07.33 | 110.66 | 123.99 
3.90 Tb eet 5% 70.16 76.79 83.42 90.05 96.68 | 109.95 | 123.2L 
4. 7OMEE 5.30 69.63 76.24 82.84 80.44 96.04 | I09.24 | 122.44 
4.10 68.92 5a 68.86 75.42 81.07 88.53 95.08 | 108.19 | 121.31 
4.20 67.75 5.40 68.60 aie 81.69 88.23 04.77 | 107.85 }. 120.063 
4.30 66.61 53 67.60 74.08 80.56 87.04 03.52 | 106.48 | 119.44 
4.40 65.50 53 66.36 GGA 79.18 85.58 or og | 104.81 | 117 62 
43 64.41 5% 65.16 | 72.49 | 77-83 | 84.16 | 90.50 | 103.17 | 115.84 
4.60 62043 54 63.98 70,25 76.51 82.77 89.04 | IOL.57 | 114.09 
4.70 62.28 6 62.84 69.03 75.22 81.42 87.61 | I00.00 } I12.39 
4.80 . 61.26 64 61.72 67.84 73.97 80.09 86.22 0347) |o 210. 72 
4.90 60.26 64 60.63 66.68 bio xay fk 78.80 84.86 96.07 | 109.09 
5. 59.28 63 59.50.) 65-55 | 72.54 | -77253,)) 83.52) 05-52 |. 107,40 
5.10 58.30 64 58.52 64.45 70.37 76.30 82.22 04.07 | 105.93 
5.20 57-35 63 57.50 | 63.37 | 60.23 | 75.09 | 80.95 | 92.67 | 104.40 
5.30 56.43 6% 56.51 62.31 63.11 73.91 79.71 Q1I.30 | 102.90 
5.40 55.52 6% 55-54 61.28 67.02 42.75 78.49 89.96 | 101.43 
5} 54.604 yf 54.60 60.27 65.95 70.62 a7 30 88.65 | 100.00 
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To work this out by a formula would be a tremendous task quite 
beyond the mathematical accomplishments of the average investor. Bond 
merchants do it by means of a list which fills a large book. In explaining 
how this book is used only one page of it is shown to illustrate the process 
by using a specific instance. 

In April, t911, Mr. John Smith bought a Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific refunding 4 per cent. bond at go and interest —that is, he paid 
$900 for the principal of his bond, and he expects to receive $40 a year 
interest up to the time the bond matures, which is on April 1, 1934. He 
intends to hold the bond to maturity and he wants to know what the 
actual yield will be on his investment for that length of time. 

He discovers that he is going to hold his investment for twenty- 
three years; he knows that he paid $900 for it, and that it will pay $40 
a year. 

He takes up his bond table and turns over to a page that is headed 
“23 Years.”’ ‘This page is represented herewith. 

He uses the column headed 4 per cent. because that is the rate 
interest which his bond pays on its face value. He runs down this column 
until he comes to the figure nearest to the price he paid for his bond. In 
this case it is 90.22, as indicated by the black-faced type. The actual 
yield on his investment is 4.70 per cent. 

It is impossible to put a complete table of this sort in a book of this 
kind, because it is perfectly obvious that since bonds are of various ma- 
turities one would have to have a table with all the years indicated. Big 
buyers of bonds always have such tables and use them regularly in com- 
puting rate of interest on their investments. ‘The reason why this method 
is used is, that almost all the big buyers of bonds, namely, insurance com- 
panies, trustees of estates, etc., do not buy bonds for profit; they buy on 
the theory that they are going to hold for maturity and that they have no 
interest in price fluctuations at all. This is really the proper theory on 
which to carry on a purely investment business. A good many business 
men, however, reckon bond interest, particularly on long-term bonds, 
by the use of the stock table which is reproduced in another part of this 
book. 


METHOD OF FINDING STOCK YIELD 


Although the table on the foregoing pages will enable an investor to 
tell at a glance the exact rate his stock investments pay, a great many 
business men prefer to follow the simple formula here shown. 

To find the net yield of any stock simply divide the dividend by the 
market price. 

Example: 

If a stock is selling at 133 and pays 4 per cent. dividends, the net yield is 3 per cent. 

133)—4.00 ( .03==3% 
3:99 
I 
If it sells at 66 and pays 4 per cent. dividends, the net yield is 6 per cent. 
66)—4.00 ( .06==6% 
B80 
4 


If you expect to have dealings in stocks and bonds, no matter how 
small, look for a good banker. When you find the right one, get to know 
him. Your trouble will pay you handsome dividends. 
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INTEREST LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES 


States and Territories 


Alabama 8 8 Interest forfeiture 

Alaska 12 8 Interest forfeiture 

Arizona . 12 6 No penalty : 

Arkansas 10 6 Principal and interest forfeiture . 

California Any rate 7 No penalty 

Colorado Any rate 8 No penalty 

Connecticut? . 6 6 Forfeiture of excess interest . 

Dakota, North . 12 7 Interest forfeiture 

Dakota, South . 12 7 interest forfeiture 

Delaware 3 6 6 Principal forfeiture 

District of Columbia . fe) 6 Interest forfeiture 

Florida . 10 8 Interest forfeiture p 

Georgia . 8 7 Excess of interest forfeiture . 

Idaho 12 ; Interest forfeiture 

Illinois 7 5 Interest forfeiture 

Indiana . 8 6 Forfeiture of excess interest 

Towa . 8 6 Interest forfeiture 

Kansas 10 6 Forfeiture of excess interest. 

Kentucky 6 6 Forfeiture of excess interest . 

Louisiana 8 5 Interest forfeiture 

Maine Any rate 6 No penalty ! 

Maryland 6 6 Forfeiture of excess interest . 

Massachusetts Any rate 6 Dompenaley wil le ysl reir e 

Michigan 7 iS Interest forfeiture ; 

Minnesota 10 7 Interest forfeiture 

Mississippi ike) 6 Interest forfeiture 

Missouri 8 6 Forfeiture of excess interest . 

Montana Any rate 8 No penalty 

Nebraska 10 7 Interest forfeiture and pay costs 

Nevada . Any rate 7 No penalty. . : 

New Hampshire 6 6 Forfeiture of thrice the excess 

New Jersey 6 6 Interest forfeiture 

New Mexico 12 6 Forfeiture of excess interest 

New York 6! 6 Forfeiture principal and interest 

North Carolina 6 6 Interest forfeiture 

Ohio. . 8 6 Forfeiture of excess interest . 

Oklahoma 10 6 Interest forfeiture 

Oregon Ke) 6 Forfeiture of principal and int. 

Pennsylvania 6 6 Forfeiture of excess interest 

Rhode Island Any rate 6 Loss of principal and interest, 
also fine or imprisonment . 

South Carolina rs) 7 Interest forfeiture : 

Tennessee 6 6 Forfeiture of excess interest 

Texas 10 6 Interest forfeiture 

Utah . 12 8 Recovery of excess 

Vermont 6 6 Forfeiture of excess interest 

Virginia . 6 6 Interest forfeiture 

Washington . 12 6 Forfeiture of double interest 

West Virginia® 6 6 Forfeiture of excess interest 

Wisconsin ie) 6 Interest forfeiture 

Wyoming 12 8 No penalty 


Rate Allowed } Legal Rate 


by Contract | of Interest 


Penalties for Usury 


1Any rate of interest agreed on is legal on call loans of $5000 or more, on collateral 


security. 


2No more than 6 per cent. can be recovered after debt becomes payable. 


sCorporations may contract for a greater rate. 
«—No Grace on instruments payable at sight. 
G = Grace allowed —= No Grace. 
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THE COST OF LIVING AND THE PRICE OF BONDS 


How the High Cost of Living is Related to the Individual Investor 
and the Public Demand for Five Per Cent. and Safety 


During the last year, the buying prices of all the articles that enter 
into the cost of living have touched the highest average ever recorded 
in the United States in times of peace. Late in the year beef, which is 
perhaps the most vital of all articles of food, reached a price of about 
$21 per hundred pounds in the Chicago market, which is the centre market 
for meats at wholesale in the United States. 

Practically at the same time the average of prices of standard gilt- 
edge investment bonds touched an extremely low level in the market, 
this level being perhaps the lowest price that has been touched in a genera- 
tion by this list of bonds, except under the abnormal excitement and stress 
of a panic. In other words, in times that are fairly normal the highest 
grade investment securities of the country sagged slowly downward to a 
new low level of prices under the sale and persistent pressure of selling 
by people who wanted to getrid of them, this selling being unopposed by 
any strong buying on the part of people who wanted them. 

These two phenomena are not connected at all in the public mind, 
and even close students of the markets have not connected them as closely 
as they ought to be connected. The price of beef in fact is an epitome 
of the whole force that is the cause of the low prices in bonds, and that 
through the past ten years or more has gradually been bringing down the 
price of all prime investment securities to a lower level. By way of com- 
parison, let us take the year 1899 and the year 1912. Let us compare, 
in those two years, first the cost of living and second the prices of certain 
bonds which have not changed their character one atom in the intervening 
time and the prices of which, therefore, have not been influenced by 
phenomena and accidents in the case of the companies incorporated to 
issue them, and whose prices, on the contrary, have been influenced only 
by general economic conditions apart from the corporations themselves. 

In the matter of the cost of living, an average of the monthly prices 
reported by Bradstreets during 1899 shows an index number of 93.07, 
while the average for exactly the same amount of the same commodities 
in the first six months of 1912 shows an index number of 115.5. These 
index numbers are obtained by taking a certain amount of each of the 
commodities which enter generally into the cost of living and averaging 
prices for these commodities year by year. They are regarded by all 
economists as a fair approximate indication of the relative prices of com- 
modities. 

Judged by this standard, what is the value to-day of a dollar as com- 
pared with the same dollar in 1899? All men admit that the real basis 
of value for money is its purchasing power in the necessities of life. Turning 
the index figures around, it will be found that a dollar in 1899 would buy 
a certain quantity of necessities of life and that the same dollar to-day 
would buy only 80 per cent. as much. In other words, the purchasing - 
power of the dollar, measured by the necessities of life, has shrunk from 
too cents to 80 cents. 

Applying this figure to the bond market, it is perfectly obvious that 
a bond which paid two coupons of $40 in 1899 produced for its owner the 
power to buy an amount of necessities of life which he could not buy 
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with the same income to-day. In fact to-day he could only buy 80 per 
cent. as much as he could in 1899 and the purchasing power of these coupons 
has dwindled from $40 to $32. 

The real standard of value in investment securities, bought for income 
only and not with any idea of appreciation or profit, is the buying power 
of the income which it will produce. Therefore, all securities of this class 
which were worth, let us say, 100 in 1899 theoretically should be worth 
80 in the markets to-day, if we take it for granted that the present cost 
of living is a normal standard of living in this country. 

When one comes to apply this theory to actual prices in the market, 
there is a great variety of pitfalls into which one may fall. In the first place, 
it is obvious that only very long term bonds should be used, because other- 
wise the amortization of the premiums, or the making up of the discount 
in the prices of bonds would throw the calculation entirely out of line. In 
the second place, one must use only such securities as have not changed 
in their intrinsic value in the meantime; for it is perfectly obvious that if 
one used, for instance, the bonds of a system like the Southern Pacific, 
which was an independent road in 1899 and which since that time has 
passed through a wonderful transformation in credit, in physical power, 
and in general strength, now will obtain a result that will have no bearing 
whatever on the question of living, but which will measure perhaps fairly 
well the degree with which the growth of the intrinsic strength of the 
Southern Pacific has counteracted other causes in the market. Similarly 
one would not use the Chicago, & Alton bonds, because in 1899 that road 
was regarded very highly and was in process of reorganization and exploita- 
tion, whereas now it is weak by comparison and apart from the decline 
in the price of its securities, measures the difference in the intrinsic strength 
of the security itself rather than any effect that economic causes may have 
had upon these prices. 

By way of illustration, we should use a few of the long term standard 
first mortgage bonds of railroads which have certainly not deteriorated 
in strength between 1899 and 1912. We should use also bonds which 
have never been bought speculatively but which have always been purely 
investment securities, bought for income and for complete safety of the 
principal. The table below shows the selection of railroad bonds of the 
highest grade representing properties which certainly have not depreciated 
in value during the past thirteen years and the bonds chosen are long 
term bonds, so that the price changes reflect little change on account of 
approaching maturity. The prices used are the high price rate of 1899 
and an approximate average tender price of 1912. 


APPROXIMATE AVERAGE TENDER PRICE OF IgI2 


1809 Igt2 Decline % 
Baltimore & Ohio prior 33’s 100 QI oF 9.8 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Gen. 4 s 114¢ 964 192 r7.2 
Chicago, Northwestern ist 34’s . LzOy 84 263 24.1 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Gen. 4’ 8 I10¢ 942 16 14.6 
Manhattan 4’s : [122 95 173 The 
New York Central rel. 3 4 s 113+ 86 274 272 
Lake Shore Coll. 33° : : : Lize 88 245 22.3 
West Shore first 4’ ibs ‘ ras 98% 16% 14.8 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Ill. Div. 33'S 1044 85 194 18.7 


H 
“sr 
0° 


Average. : , , : 110g | 90% 19% 
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While, therefore, the purchasing power of the coupons on these bonds 
has dwindled from 100 to 80, the average prices of the bonds has dwindled 
from 100 to 82.2 on a percentage basis. If we went deeper into the inquiry 
we would find that the parallel is even closer than these figures would seem 
to indicate; for the index number compiled by Bradstreet is not a weighted 
index and the Bureau of Labor figures would not show quite such a shrinkage 
in the value of a dollar. As a matter of fact, if it were possible to compile 
a representative list of one hundred securities of this class, which have not 
been influenced by any intrinsic causes, it is safe to say that the shrinkage 
in value would almost exactly parallel the shrinkage in the buying power 
of the coupons. | 

From a bond market point of view, it is perfectly evident that this 
proportion of 100 to 80 is the reason why the 5 per cent. class of investment 
bonds has driven the 4 per cent. class from the bond markets. To-day 
it can be stated almost as a general condition that the individual investor 
will not buy 4 per cent. or even 43 per cent. bonds. Insurance companies 
putting away reserves at 3 per cent., savings banks paying their depositors 
3 per cent., trustees of large funds in which income is not a consideration, 
funds of banks paying no interest or very small interest on deposits, can 
afford to buy the low yield securities for the sake of greater ultimate 
security and more directly for the sake of evading responsibility and 
avoiding criticism by investigating committees, Government supervisors 
and legal critics. 

On the other hand, the public, which buys bonds because they carry 
coupons which will enable the buyer to purchase for himself and his family 
food, clothing and coverage, demands the 5 per cent. rate. If the cost 
of living increases in the next ten years as it has in the past ten years, 
there is little doubt that in 1922, the public will be demanding 6 per cent.; 
and the 33 and 4 per cent. bonds cited in this list will be selling in the 
seventies, instead of in the eighties and nineties. 

It is not likely that this will be the case. Every long continued rise 
in the cost of living is finally culminated and the readjustment is usually 
brought about during a more or less long continued period of depression, 
sometimes accompanied by panic. It is in the recovery following such 
a panic and such an adjustment that maximum prices are usually obtained 
for standard securities that bear a limited income. For instance, the year — 
1899, which is used in this illustration, was the aftermath of the panic 
of 1893. Even the short money panic of 1907 was followed presently 
by a bond market where relatively high prices prevailed, though nothing, - 
of course, parallel to the conditions of 1899 or of 1905. 

No effort has been made here to trace the ultimate causes of the rise 
in the cost of living. One hears most, of course, of the quantity theory, 
that is, of the matter of gold production. Of course, that is a very impor- 
tant factor, but it is worked to death. It is very much more interesting, 
and it has much more bearing upon this big question of the cost of living 
to note that according to the census of 1910 there were in the United States 
only 61,803,000 cattle against 67,719,000 in 1900, a decrease of approxi- _ 
mately 6,000,000 head of cattle, and that in the same year there were 
58,000,000 swine against nearly 63,000,000 in 1900, a decrease of 5,000,000; 
and that in the same year there were 52,000,000 sheep against 61,000,000 
in 1g00, a decrease of 9,000,000. 

The ranchers and farmers of the West do not spend much time figuring 
on the gold production of the land. On the contrary they spend a great 
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deal of time figuring out the most profitable use of the acres which they 
hold; and they reach a conclusion probably quite correct when they break 
the ranches of Texas and other states into farms and cease breeding cattle 
for market. It is more interesting to study the reports of the Department 
of Agriculture of the United States than to read economic treatises on 
gold production. From the agricultural records, it is easy to deduce the 
simple fact that while the population of the country is increasing rapidly, 
the country is producing less and less of many of the staple articles of diet 
and of clothing. 


WHAT PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS ARE DOING 
FOR INVESTORS 


A Few Facts for Investors About the Work and Status of the 
Public Service Commissions 


“Tssue authorized by the Public Service Commission of New York 
State.” 

The quotation is from a descriptive circular, typical of the kind 
the banking houses issue nowadays in advertising the merits of many 
public service corporation securities. It might have read, ‘“‘authorized 
by the commission” of Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
California, or any one of a number of other states, whose lawmakers have 
come to realize, during the last few years, that “state surveilance of all 
corporations and individuals engaged in public callings is essential to the 
common weal.” In any event, the significance of the statement would 
have been to all practical purposes the same. 

But how many investors in the bonds and stocks of the corporations 
engaged “‘in public callings’? —in the business of supplying transit facili- 
ties, gas, water, electricity, telephone service, and the like — understand 
what is really meant when an issue of securities is said to have been 
“authorized”? by some commission? Experience has taught that there 
are not as many as there should be. 

Perhaps the most common notion that investors have been found to 
entertain is the entirely erroneous one that such authorization, or approval, 
makes the securities good — that it is, in effect, a guarantee by the state 
of the safety of the investment. 

This notion is usually traceable to a wrong conception of the purposes 
for which public service commissions are established. It is the fruit of 
the failure to distinguish between actual management and control. Let 
it be emphasized, then, that the function of any public utility commission 
is not to manage, but to control, or regulate, the corporations that come 
within its jurisdiction. 

So far as the activities of these commissions directly affect the interests 
of the investing public, they may be summed up in the statement that 
their aim is merely to guard against the improper, or improvident issue 
of securities. They may see to it that the bonds and stocks of the corpora- 
tions, at least approximate a truthful representation of the actual invest- 
ment in the properties; they may, for example, prevent the issuance and 
sale of stock which represents little, if anything, more than a capitalization 
of the hopes of some not over-scrupulous promoter; they may lay down 
rules of various kinds, looking to the maintenance of the integrity of the 
corporations’ bonds. But in the language, used by one high court in 
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interpreting the law of one of the states, they may not “substitute their 
judgment for that of the board of directors and stockholders of the cor- 
porations as to the wisdom of transactions” involving questions other than 
those of public policy. 

They may not undertake to give official assurance that securities, 
issued, let us say, for as much as too cents on the dollar, paid in cash, 
may not sometime become worthless from a variety of causes, usually 
impossible to foresee, or even if in part foreseen, mayhap beyond their 
proper business to remove. But they may say that the investing public 
shall have at all times complete and accuraté information about every 
phase of the corporations’ activities, to the end that “‘he who runs may 
read.” 

Indirectly, the activities of the commissions affect the interests of 
investors in a number of different ways. One of the most important 
is in protecting consumers, on the one hand against unjust and unreasonable 
rates, and poor service; and the corporations, themselves, on the other 
hand, against unreasonable public demands, not infrequently made, 
for bargain rates for good service. The effect of this is to remove, or to 
preclude the development of public hostility toward the corporations, 
insuring to them full justice in all matters involving their franchise privi- 
leges, tending to discourage destructive competition, and leaving them 
free to reap their rightful profits. 

Then, too, there have been formulated by the commissions certain 
standards of service, uniform principles of rate making and uniform 
accounting systems. ‘The importance of a better understanding between 
the public utility companies and the public has also been made apparent 
through the activities of the commissions. 

The first statute creating a state railway commission was enacted in 
1836. In 1885 a gas commission was created in Massachusetts. In 
1905 New York state created a commission to control the gas and electric 
corporations, having already had a railway commission, and these two 
commissions were replaced by the two public service commissions (one 
for New York City and the other for the rest of the state) in 1907. Wis- 
consin gave its railroad commission jurisdiction over gas, electric, heating, 
water, telegraph, telephone and street and interurban railways in 1907, 
and more recently placed water power companies also under its control. 
In 1907 Georgia gave its railway commission greater powers, and in the same 
year Oklahoma created a commission having jurisdiction over public utilities. 

In 1910 Maryland and in 1911 California, Connecticut, Kansas, New 
Hampshire, Nevada, New Jersey and Ohio all created commissions to 
control public utilities largely along the same general lines as those followed 
in New York and Wisconsin. Other states having commissions that 
exercise jurisdiction over all or a part of the public utility corporations, 
in addition to steam railroads in each instance, are: Illinois, interurban 
railroads only; Michigan, all utilities except telegraph and gas companies; 
Nebraska, all utilities except gas and electric light and power companies; 
Pennsylvania, street railways only; South Dakota, telephone companies 
only; Washington, all utilities. 

Statistics compiled by The Commercial and Financial Chronicle show 
a record of new bond issues authorized by public utility corporations from 
January 1, 1910 to the late Fall of 1912, amounting to a total of 
$565,115,800 of which $76,000,000 was used to retire old bonds, leaving 
a total of bonds issued for new capital amounting to $489,115,800. 
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INSURANCE FOR EVERY NEED 


A Brief Resume of All the Kinds of Insurance and a Few Points 
that Should Be Watched by Persons Buying It 


Life insurance and fire insurance have long been regarded as almost 
necessities of life, while it is only in very recent years that the public at 
large has begun to consider with any seriousness the other forms of in- 
surance. 

Nowadays, however, every man who takes large business risks, who 
employs a large number of men in an industrial plant, who trusts 
confidential clerks in any capacity, who runs an automobile, regards cas- 
ualty insurance as something approaching a vital necessity. In addition 
there are thousands of people throughout the country who would almost 
as soon go without life insurance as without accident and health insurance, 
and who would almost as soon leave their houses unguarded against fire 
as against burglary. 

It is this growing demand for additional protection in the complex 
relationships of modern business and in the hurry of modern life that has 
called into being the new business of casualty insurance, and has resulted 
in an increase in the number of companies writing this line in this country 
from a bare thirty-five twenty years ago to something over three hundred 
at the present time. 

It may be useful to outline in brief the kind of companies and the 
kind of policies that are most strongly approved by the experts in all 
these lines of insurance. Let us deal first with life insurance and outline 
as briefly as possible the standard forms of insurance and the. standard 
form of companies and then, with equal brevity, point out the forms of 
insurance and the kind of companies that the careful man will avoid. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Life insurance of the standard class is issued by mutual or. stock 
insurance companies that maintain a legal reserve against their policies and 
whose rates are high enough to keep this reserve up to a point sufficient, 
together with future premiums as received, to assure the payment of all 
claims as they fall due. When computing this reserve it is assumed that 
all funds will earn a certain rate of interest. This assumed rate of interest 
varies from 3 to 43 per cent. It is obvious that the lower the assumed 
rate, the higher the reserves will be and the more likely the company will 
be, not only to meet all claims as they fall due, but to pile up a very large 
surplus as years go by. It is considered established that companies which 
use the 3 per cent. and the 35 per cent. rate are safe and solid, and it is 
possibly fair to say that if a company uses a rate higher than 4 per cent., 
in computing what its money will earn on an average in the future, its 
insurance is not likely to be so sound in the long run as that of the company 
that uses the lower rate. 

In Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania the rate is 33 per 
cent. since 1900, but companies are permitted to employ 3 per cent. as their 
rate if they like. In most states the rate used is 4 per cent., and this is 
the rate that is still used in computing the value of old policies issued 
prior to 19got. 

Legal reserve insurance falls into two classes: participating and non- 
participating. In theformer, one paysa higher premium than in the latter, 
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and in return shares in the dividends or profits made by the insurance 
company in after years. As between these two forms of insurance in two 
equally small companies there is very little choice. If a man is simply 
paying for protection, a good many people think it is better to know exactly 
what the insurance is going to cost as years go by and such people prefer the 
non-participating form of policy, because the premium is fixed at a certain 
definite sum and will never exceed or fall below this figure; while in the 
case of the participating policy the return of a certain amount of the pre- 
mium each year or at some specified time in the future makes the rate 
indefinite. The participating policies, however, are more popular, partly 
because by using the dividend rates of the past as a criterion, the agents — 
of a participating company are often able to show that in all probability 
the actual cost of participating insurance will be lower in the years to 
come than the established rates for non-participating insurance. As a 
matter of fact, there is very little choice between the two forms of in- 
surance. In all probability the profits of life insurance will not be much 
greater to the policy holders in mutual companies in the next twenty years 
than they have been in the last twenty years, even if they are as great, 
and it is probably a fair average to assume that the actual cost to the 
policy holder will be about the same whether he takes out participating 
or non-participating insurance at the present time. 


DIVISIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Insurance of both of these classes falls into three divisions: first, straight 
life, which means that a man pays a stipulated premium every year until 
he dies; second, limited life, which means that he pays a stipulated premium 
every year for ten, fifteen, twenty or thirty years as the case may be; and 
third, endowment, which means that he pays a certain premium every 
year for a specified time and receives not only life insurance but also certain 
profits in the nature of investment at the end of that period. There is little 
difference in character between the straight life and the limited payment 
life policies; in each case you pay for what you get and it is all life insurance. 
In the endowment form a certain amount of your premium pays for the life 
insurance and the rest of it pays for the investment features of the policy. 

For protection the ordinary or limited payment life policies are much the 
better, for the same amount of protection is obtained at a less cost than in 
an endowment policy. The endowment form of insurance is recommended | 
only to those who are unable to carry on systematic saving for themselves. 
The actual rate of interest gained on the part of the premium that should 
be charged against investment is very low, usually less than 33 per cent., 
whereas most sensible men can make their own investments at 5 per cent. 
with equal safety. 


A YOUNG MAN’S INSURANCE 


The young man, seeking protection, should use one of the ordinary 
forms of policy, preferably one that will release him from the premiums 
when he is fifty years of age. A man of twenty could get a thirty year 
ordinary life policy at a certain cost per $1000 according to the rate of the 
company. A man of thirty could get a twenty year policy of the same 
sort at a certain cost per $1000. In both cases the payment of premiums 
would cease at the age of fifty, at which time a man is usually anxious to 
see his expenses reduced and will welcome the ceasing of the premium 
payments. 
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Assuming that thirty years is the average age at which a man marries 
and that marriage forms the strongest incentive to protection against death, 
the twenty-payment life appears to be about the best form of lifé in- 
surance for the protection of a family. This, of course, is modified in 
each case according to the age of marriage or financial condition of the in- 
dividual, and many other factors which can hardly be taken account of 
in a general summary of this sort. 

The endowment policy lends itself peculiarly to the accumulation of 
an educational fund or any other fund which a man may wish to put away 
against the years to come, assuming that he is not a very systematic and 
scientific saver of money. The endowment forms of life insurance are often 
criticised as unscientific, but experience has demonstrated that they do 
provide an almost compulsory form of saving that is excellently adapted 
to the character and needs of many people. However, if a person will - 
save systematically, much better results will usually be accomplished by 
purchasing some cheaper form of insurance than an endowment policy 
and investing regularly, say annually, at compound interest the difference 
between the cost of the other form and the cost of an endowment policy. 


WHAT TO AVOID 


There are a few forms of life insurance policies, particularly in the 
endowment field, that a man ought to avoid. These forms may be briefly 
outlined. 

First, avoid any endowment policy that offers an “‘investment bond”’; 
especially avoid any “‘investment bond” scheme the agents for which 
estimate very large profits in the future; fortunately such bonds are be- 
coming obsolete. At one time they were extremely popular in the Middle 
West and the agents sold them on estimates that the companies’ profits 
over and above the guaranteed return would be from 65 to 100 per cent. 
of the actual face value of the policy. In actual practice these profits 
proved to be from $50 to $100, instead of $650 to $1000, as the agent 
estimated. 

Second, avoid all policies on the ‘“‘deferred dividend” plan—that is, 
policies which participate in profits but which are only distributed after 
. ten, fifteen or twenty years, as the case may be. You ought to get 
your distribution of dividends year by year. In New York state, which 
shares with Massachusetts the distinction of having the best insurance 
laws at the present time, “deferred dividends”’ are illegal and the con- 
clusion to make them illegal was based upon a long and detailed study 
of the results of such dividends. This ought to be a sufficient reason 
for avoiding them. 

Third, avoid all insurance that involves “board contracts” or any 
similar scheme under a different name. The scheme is to induce a certain 
number of people to insure by making them members of the group who are 
to have some special advantages over other insurers. These schemes are 
very numerous and the “contracts” which they incorporate are usually 
sold by impossible promises. In many states such “contracts” are illegal 
and they ought to be illegal in every state. 

Fourth, never buy an insurance policy in a company which sells its 
policies combined with an option to buy stock, or combined with an actual 
sale of stock. In many states this practice, also, is now prohibited and it 
ought to be prohibited everywhere. 

Fifth, avoid policies that are “‘dated back” or ‘‘commuted.” This 
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is usually simply a scheme for selling a weaker form of insurance in 
disguise. 
WHAT A POLICY SHOULD CONTAIN 


Your life insurance ought to have the following features: It should 
be non-forfeitable — that is, in case you do not pay the premium, what you 
have paid in should be credited to you to protect you as long as that amount 
of money ought to protect you; it ought to give you thirty days of grace 
to pay your premium; it ought to provide for cash loans, cash surrender 
value and extended insurance; it ought to be incontestable, after a reason- 
able time, for any cause. If you have a policy in a strong solvent company 
which provides these features, you may consider it modern insurance of the 
best sort. 

FIRE INSURANCE 


As to fire insurance, there is not so much to be said. The experience 
of this country has been that it is profitable for an average man to pay the 
standard rates of insurance in standard companies rather than to seek by 
means of mutual insurance or by patronizing cut rate companies to cut 
down his costs. It is only necessary to refer to the history of such conflagra- 
tions as that of New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, and Baltimore 
to discover that the low rate policies usually provide the weaker insurance. 
Admitting that rates in this country are abnormally high and that there is 
plenty of room for reduction, it yet remains true that it is too dangerous 
to go outside the standard forms of fire insurance in order to get a reduc- 
tion in the cost. 

THE CASUALTY LINES 


In the casualty field the best known lines of insurance are accident, 
health, liability, fidelity, surety, plate glass, steam boiler, burglary and theft, 
credit, sprinkler, title, fly wheel, automobile, property damage, and work- 
men’s collective insurance. There are, of course, a great many other 
lines. One company, more ambitious than wise, announced its intention 
of writing 94 different lines of casualty insurance. This, however, is an 
exception. There are some companies that write 10 or 12 different branches 
in this casualty field, but most confine themselves to the three or four 
most important lines. 

The first point upon which to lay stress in seeking any of these lines 
of insurance is the character and strength of the company. You can find 
out by consulting an intelligent insurance broker which of the larger 
companies is accredited the most liberal and disinterested in the settlement 
of claims. You can find out by consulting any number of a dozen manuals 
which companies are financially strong. The question of strength is not 
so important in these branches as it is in life insurance, for the simple reason 
that in many of the casualty lines your contract is for a single year, and you 
can withdraw if you like at the end of the year without much loss, whereas 
in life insurance if you are once in a certain company you cannot withdraw 
without a loss. 

Therefore, it is perhaps even more important to discover the nature 
of the policy itself than to investigate in very minute detail the standing 
of the company. Policy forms vary widely. In the accident policies, for 
instance, you can get a policy that will cover almost every form of accident 
and give you double and triple indemnity against death by steamship 
or railroad accident; or on the other hand, you can get a policy that is so 
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limited in its protection as to leave you unguarded against accident except 
under most exceptional circumstances. If you really want protection 
against accident at all, you are most likely to need it against all forms of 
accident; and, therefore, you ought to see to it that the terms of your 
policy do not limit the liability of the company to a few special forms of 
accident. The same comment applies to health insurance. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 


The resources of the large railroads are so great that damage suits in 
great numbers, even, do not seriously impair the earning capacity of the 
railroads, thus. endangering the interests of the stockholders. It must 
be said, as is well known, however, that the railroads avoid accidents above 
all things. However with small railroads, traction companies, etc., a 
serious accident causing the loss of life and injury to a number of persons 
can bea very serious matter. The courts may find the company responsible 
and the judgments in the damage suits may bring financial disaster to the 
company. There are some companies that insure corporations against such 
loss. This is called liability insurance, and the companies that sell it throw 
every possible safeguard around the insuring corporation, such as inspect- 
ing the property and making suggestions for the betterment of dangerous 
conditions. The physical conditions of a small railroad, such as sharp 
curves, steep grades, etc., should be considered by an investor in the 
absence of liability insurance. 

In industry nowadays the rights of workingmen and all other employes 
in industrial and commercial plants are getting to be so clearly defined that 
he is regarded as a loose and careless manager who does not protect himself 
against liability of loss through injury or damage to those who work for 
him or who come into his plant. 

The choice of a liability company for his insurance is a vital matter 
to the manufacturer. Of course, he ought to demand financial strength 
first of all. After that, let him pick out the companies which make the 
strongest efforts to prevent losses, rather than to settle them after they 
happen. For instance, the boiler insurance company or the elevator insur- 
ance company which makes the most rigorous examination at all times is 
almost sure to be the best for him. It is very nice to have an insurance 
company pay losses on account of a boiler explosion, but it is far better 
to have the expert examiner point out the defect beforehand. Therefore, 
in liability insurance, select the companies that do most to prevent losses 
by inspection, by frequent reports, and by the employment of the best 
class of inspectors. 

BURGLARY INSURANCE 


Again, if you are a banker, and want your vault really and surely 
insured against burglary, you might as well insist that you get a modern 
up-to-date burglary insurance policy, which will cover you at all times, 
whether your full force is at work in the bank or not, and whether the loss 
be by hold-up, by the use of explosive, or by any other means known to the 
art of burglary. 

AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


if you own an automobile you should see that your policy covers you 
not only against damage to the car, but also against damage by fire, against 
damage suits brought by people whom you may injure in collision or other- 
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wise, against damage that you may do to other people’s property, and 
against loss by theft. If you drop any one of these lines out of your policy 
you can get a cheap form of protection; but in this as in every other form 
of casualty insurance you pay for what you get and you get what you 
pay for. Thousands of instances can be adduced from the news of the 
past three years to illustrate insurance in casualty lines that really did not 
insure at all. It is well, therefore, to read your casualty insurance papers 
with greater care than you will read the policies of either life or fire 
companies; for casualty insurance is not standardized as yet to anything 
like the same extent as life and fire insurance. 

If a man is going to take out any of the simpler lines of casualty in- 
surance, it is a good plan to obtain from some satisfactory and conclusive 
source a list of at least three or four strong and well known casualty insur- 
ance companies which write the kind of insurance wanted. Then he should 
get, by application to the companies, copies of their policies. He should 
lay these policies side by side and compare them clause by clause. It 
is not very difficult to make a choice if one goes about it intelligently; but 
it is the easiest thing in the world to make a mistake and get a policy 
that is undesirable if one does not use ordinary intelligence in making 
such a choice. 

In liability insurance, and in all other forms of insurance that pertain 
to the fidelity, surety, and indemnity lines, perfection can only be obtained 
by calling upon some one who knows the strength and the weakness of the 
various companies. 


OUTSTANDING INSURANCE 


At the time of the latest report made by the United States Govern- 
ment there were nearly 30,000,000 life insurance policies outstanding in 
the United States. In amount they aggregated over $16,000,000,000. 
-Some of the more vital statistics covering all forms of insurance are given 
in the table below for the fiscal years 1908 and 1910, with a comparison 
with the year 1890 to show the growth during the twenty-year period. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


No. of Policies Amount 
EBQO |, te vir aN yet, © geoph ay seg OOe $4,040,578,507 
TG0S Fee olathe hee Punt GN Ee sas Seal ol $14,518,952,277 
IQLO’ SN ik VRE Ree ie Ue ORoaae oe $16,404,261 ,042 


ALL LINES OF INSURANCE 


1890 1908 IgIio 
Income of life companies. : : $196,938,069  $703,930,149 $781,0r1,249 
Losses paid by life companies . ‘ 90,007,820 3355777:925 \  govsse2.0rs 
Income of fire and marine companies . 157,857,983 339,077,557 384,322,078 
Paid to policy holders. ; é 7553345517 185,021,253 189,510,882 
Income of casualty companies . i 9,758,413 84,295,656 111,041,748 
Payment to policy holders ‘ ; erent 33800 30,404,759 41,465,472 


Insurance is excellent, and no man should be without it; investment 
combined with insurance is one of the least remunerative plans that could 
be followed by a young man with small savings. 
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INSURANCE STOCK AS AN INVESTMENT 
Some Points For The Prospective Investor To Consider 


There seems to be a kind of appeal in the very word “insurance,” 
which, unfortunately, has caused the financial undoing of thousands 
of small and inexperienced investors all over the country during the last 
few years. ‘To-day there is probably no other form of speculation or 
promotion, of which the average man ought to be more wary than that 
represented by the stock insurance company. 

Of course, it is not to be denied that a large number of the promotions 
in this field of enterprise are perfectly legitimate, organized with a sound 
purpose, at a minimum of expense, and administered zealously and honestly 
by capable, experienced insurance men. But in contrast with such are 
a very large number of schemes apparently conceived with no other aim 
than to make handsome profits for the promoters, themselves. Indeed, 
in many instances it has been found that the sponsors were mere adven- 
turers in stock-jobbing enterprise, who seem just to have happened upon 
the insurance idea at a time when the public’s appetite for mines, oil 
wells, new inventions, and the like, showed signs of having been temporarily 
appeased. 

In much of the literature accompanying the presentation of these 
schemes you will find the art of the prospectus writer attaining its highest 
order; but, if you stop to analyze you will almost invariably discover 
grounds on which you may challenge successfully, at least a fair proportion 
of the promoter’s claims. 

Take up a prospectus of a life insurance company in the process of 
flotation. You will find in the literature a glowing account of the future 
profits to be gained by the purchase of this stock. The estimates will 
range from ro to 25 per cent. per annum; and you will find that the writer 
of the prospectus intends that you shall understand that the returns 
will begin immediately, or at least within a year or so. Certainly you 
will not find in the prospectus any statement that, in all human probability, 
you will have to wait at least five years before you get a dollar in dividends. 
You will find that the prospectus cites the wonderful history of the Pru- 
dential, the Metropolitan, the Equitable, and many other old and well 
known companies; but you will not find anywhere any reference to the 
fact that the returns of the stockholders in new companies are very meagre 
indeed. 

Underneath this recent process of expansion and flotation, whether 
in the life insurance, the fire insurance, or the casualty field, there lies a 
specious fallacy. It is to the effect that, if a certain amount of money 
is put into the hands of the management, that management will immediately 
begin to make large profits in the insurance business. These profits, 
according to every prospectus, are to be made out of underwriting opera- 
tions, that is to say, simply out of the insurance business. ‘That is what 
the public is asked to believe when it is asked to buy insurance stock. 
It is the basic principle upon which all these flotations are founded. 

Any experienced insurance man knows that it is absolutely a fallacy. 
He knows that the premiums which the company will gather in, in the 
first five or six years of its life, will be gained only at an enormous expense, 
and that the company, during these years, will be able to show large 
profits in its underwritings only by the use of various unholy devices, 
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whereby funds that properly belong in the reserves to safeguard the ~ 
policies themselves, will be diverted into profits for the stockholders. 
Such devices are not at all uncommon; but they are becoming more and 
more uncommon as one insurance department after the other learns about 
them and takes steps to stop them. Therefore, the practical, experienced 
insurance man knows perfectly well that the promoters who sell stock 
in insurance companies on glowing promises of wonderful profit to be 
made in a short time, are either absolutely ignorant of the insurance 
business as such, or are deliberately lying for the sake of profit. 


THE WAYS OF FOREIGN INVESTORS 


When a strong American railroad makes a big bond issue, it is com- 
mon for the underwriting bankers to announce that a large proportion of 
the issue has been bought abroad. Convention has made this foreign buy- 
ing a sign of great merit in the bonds. 

The average Américan can afford to ask the reason for this strange 
faith in the judgment of the foreign public. Why should the mere fact 
that French, Swiss, German, or English investors will take certain bonds 
constitute any sort of a guaranty of the quality of those bonds? 

When it comes down to a final analysis, most authorities do not be- 
lieve that the average of foreign investment is any better than the average 
of American investment. In some respects, however, the American can 
find much to learn from the foreign investor. 

Nothing may be learned from the habits of the speculative or semi- 
speculative investors abroad. The English people bite quite as eagerly 
as the American at the glittering bait of the fortune-hunter with a 
good prospectus and a suave and easy way. The main difference is 
that the laws of England are stricter and better enforced than our laws, 
and the promotion of a fraudulent concern is apt to land the glib pro- 
moter in jail. 

In standard railroad stocks, the way of the foreigner is different from 
our way. The wealthy or well-to-do Englishman, for instance, buys a 
large amount of railroad stock, either the stocks of the English, American, 
or Canadian railroads. He has to be persuaded beforehand that the road 
is good. Then he buys its stocks, not with any idea that the stock will 
go up and he will sell out; but with the idea that when he dies his heirs 
will find the stock in his estate. After a little, if the road continues to 
make good reports, he would sooner part with a friend than sell that stock. 
It comes into the family and stays there. 

In bonds the judgment of the foreigner often goes wrong. It is usuai- 
ly in the matter of new bonds on some new road. The English and the 
Dutch are pioneers by instinct. When a new road is projected, they are 
easily induced to come in. They buy at small prices, knowing that they 
take some risk but they are willing to take it. There are several well 
known cases where their confidence was misplaced. This should not hap- 
pen to the American investor for, if he only will take the proper steps he 
may avoid these construction propositions, 

Of course we have nothing in this country like the French Govern- 
ment bonds, so comparisons are needless, but everyone is familiar with 
the high development investment has reached there through the general 
public buying of French Rentes. 
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Cultivate the Habit of Wise Economy 


The Young Man 


of to-day lives at a time when the great business field offers liberal 

compensation to men who think clearly, act wisely and appreciate 

the value of frugality. This is an age of prudent economy in the, 
ddministration of business, when men of experience know that every 

dollar extravagantly spent represents a dollar of wasted profit. It is 

never too early or too late for any man to cultivate the habit of wise 

economy. Economy leads to saving and conservative investment, 

both factors of large importance in placing a man in a position to take 

full advantage of his best opportunities. 


This firm is always ready to suggest to you any oi the following types 
of conservative investments: 


4 Railroad Bonds Guaranteed Terminel Bonds 
Municipal Bonds Public Utility Bonds 
Indusirial Bonds Investment Stocks 


Equipment Bonds Short Term Notes 


If you have a preference for any of the above types of securities, we 
shall be pleased to make you such offerings. On the other hand, if 
you have no particular preference, but desire to invest your 
money conservatively and obtain at the same time a return to yield 
around 5 per cent., we suggest that you advise us as to the nature of 
your funds, when we will gladly give you the benefit of our knowledge 
and experience in selecting those securities which would seem to most 
fully reflect your personal needs. 


Write for Circular No. 697, “Conservative Investments.” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


Albany—State and James Streets 
Boston—50 Congress Street 43 Exchange Place, New York 


Chicago—72 West Adams Street Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
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